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| TAUGHT THEM ALL 


“I have taught.in high school for ten years. During that time I have 
given assignments among others to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, 
a thief, and an imbecile. “The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat on 
the front seat and regarded me with pale blue eyes; the evangelist, easily 
the most popular boy in the school, had the lead in the junior play; the 
pugilist lounged by the window and let loose at intervals with a raucous 
laugh that startled even the geraniums; the thief was gay-hearted Lothario 
with a song on his lips; and the imbecile, a soft-eyed little animal seek- 
ing the shadows. 

“The murderer awaits death in the state penitentiary; the evangelist 
has lain a year now in the village churchyard; the pugilist lost an eye 
in a brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on tiptoe can see the 
windows of my room from the county jail; the once-gentle-eyed little 
moron beats his head against a padded cell in the state asylum. 

“All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat and looked gravely across 
worn, brown desks. I must have been a great help to these pupils—I 
taught them the rhyming scheme of the Elizabethan sonnet and how to 
diagram a complex sentence.” 


N.J.W., The Clearing House, November 1937 
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Part I—Fundamentals of Discipline 





Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


N THE present critical period of American history the problem of 
discipline takes on added significance, causing educators to re-examine 
their objectives and methods in order to ascertain ways in which the 
schools can turn out citizens who are better able to face the crucial prob- 
lems of the nation. No single problem is such a challenge and causes so 
much teacher heartache, frustration, and failure as the problem of disci- 
pline. Scarcely a faculty meeting, workshop, or conference of teachers goes 
by without the subject of discipline being brought up in some manner. 
Teachers, administrators, students, and parents are all deeply con- 
cerned with the question of discipline. A brief survey of the attitudes of 
these groups shows that this age-old question still occupies a large pro- 
portion of the energies and time of teachers and administrators. 


ATTITUDES 


Teachers’ Attitudes.—Problems of discipline are foremost in the think- 
ing of beginning teachers because inexperienced teachers generally are 
judged by their ability to maintain order and to control their classes. 
Yet, teacher training institutions have not fully considered this problem 
in the preparation of their teachers. 

One hundred and thirty-three elementary teachers in a study supervised 
by Lacey' checked activities they considered important and weighed 
these activities against the adequacy of training which they believed they 
had received in teachers’ colleges. Of one hundred items, “Making the 
child responsible for his personal belongings” ranked first in importance 
in the minds of these teachers, whereas the adequacy of training in this 
aspect in teachers’ colleges which they had attended was ranked sixtieth. 
“Developing kindness and courtesy in children” was rated second, while 
adequacy of training was placed forty-eighth. “Developing consideration 
for the rights of others” was rated fourth in importance, while adequacy 
of training was forty-fourth. “Maintaining good order” was eighth 
most important; adequacy in this aspect was placed fortieth. The first 
three mentioned items are all social behavior habits which lead to the 
development of desirable personality traits, an important aspect of the 
problem of discipline. The fourth item, the maintenance of good order, 
is usually uppermost in the minds of teachers. This study points up the 
need teachers feel for further attention on the part of teacher training 
institutions to the problem of discipline. Myers stated: “For ten years 


~ Joy M. Lacey, et. al., “Discrepancies between Teacher Education and Classroom Needs,” 
Teachers College Journal, IX (May 1938), 160-63. 
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I helped train teachers. During that time I assumed, as did practically all 
my colleagues, that, if our students knew their subjects and made their 
teaching sufficiently interesting to children, they need not bother about 
the problem of keeping order in the school room.”* 

Myers later came to realize that the first thing a principal or superin- 
tendent thinks about when considering a teacher for employment is the 
teacher's ability to keep order. Colvin found similar attitudes of teachers 
on the high-school level. He says: “. . . proper control of their classes is 
the all-important consideration in their first year of teaching. Common 
observation . . . indicates that failures during the first three years in high- 
school teaching, the critical period for the teacher, are largely due to 
disciplinary problems and related causes.”* Thus, teachers, elementary 
and high school alike, indicate that discipline is their chief concern. 

Administrators’ Attitudes.-Two hundred and thirteen administrators 
replied in a study by Littler that discipline was at the top of a list of 
causes of failure among elementary school teachers.* Buellesfield con- 
firmed these results one year later when one hundred forty schoolmen 
signified that weakness in discipline was the chief cause of failure in one 
hundred fourteen cases, the contributory cause in fifty-four more cases.* 
In this latter study weakness in discipline far outranked the second 
and third causes of failure, lack of judgment and lack of scholarship. 

Students’. Attitudes.—-Among the opinions of high-school students, as 
expressed in answer to a survey of 8,500 juniors and seniors in high schools 
of the North Central Association, Davis discovered that students con- 
demned as weaknesses on the part of the teachers failure to explain things 
clearly and lack of discipline.*® 

Parents’ Attitudes.—No phase of secondary-school life is as apparent to 
outsiders as the management of pupil behavior problems. Hand, through 
public opinion polls, learned that parents are not satisfied if the discipline 
of the school is too strict, nor are they satisfied if the discipline of the 
school is too lax or confused.” 

Attitudes of College Educators.—Educators up to the present have ex- 
pressed concern over the problem of discipline. Morehouse estimates 
that weakness in discipline is responsible for twenty out of every one 
hundred cases of teacher failure.’ Pringle attributes the greatest single 
“SGarry C. Myers, “Good Order,” Grade Teacher, LIV (December 1936), 56-57. 

*Stephen S. Colvin, “The Most Common Faults of Beginning High-School Teachers,” 18th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educati (Bh ington, IIL: The Public 
School Publishing Company, 1919), p. 262. Quoted by permission of the Society. 

‘Sherman Littler, “Causes of Failures Among Elementary School Teachers,” School and Home 
Education, XXXIII (March 1914), 255-56. 


‘Henry Buellesfield, “Causes of Failure Among Teach " Educational Administration and 
Supervision, I (September 1915), 439-52. 

*Calvin O. Davis, ““The High School as Judged by Its Students,” Proceedings of the 29th Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, (March 1924), pp. 
71-144. 

THarold Hand, What People Think About Their Schools, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1960), p. 337. 

*Frances Morehouse, The Discipline of the School, (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1914), p. xiii. 
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cause of failure among high-school teachers to poor discipline.® Elsbree 
and McNally ascribe discipline as “one of the most vexing problems of 
the beginning teacher.?° Wey reports that, from a study of ninety-five 
beginning teacher difficulties, handling of problems of pupil control and 
discipline headed the list." 

These studies show that discipline has been and still is recognized by 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, and college educators as one 
of the greatest problems in teaching. 


HisToricaAL CHANGES IN THE CONCEPT OF DISCIPLINE 


Education, like all of Man's institutions, is continuously evolving. The 
dynamic character of education is reflected in the more recent findings in 
the fields of psychology, sociology, and related areas. The controversy over 
this one aspect of education, discipline, can be seen by examination of 
quotations from the educational periodicals. In the year 1950-51 Jenkins 
stated: “Discipline really means teaching and learning acceptable be- 
havior . . . Physical punishment must never be used with an older child.” 
Shannon, however, claims: “The right to birch would help school people 
deal with incorrigible students . . . There are still individual pupils in 
every school who need corporal punishment.”!’ These statements typify 
the disagreement over the problem of discipline. 

It is advisable, then, to discover how much the concept of discipline has 
evolved through the ages. Bagley traces the evolution of the modern 
conception of discipline through five steps.'* These steps are: 


1. Vindictive punishment. It is here that are found imposed retribution, the 
birchings and canings, and corporal punishment, which have lapsed almost into 
oblivion in current times. 

2. Proportionate punishment. Men abandoned sheer revengeful attitudes to make 
the punishment fit the crime. 

3. Protective punishment. During this third evolutionary phase the offender was 
incarcerated to protect society and himself. Punishment became less harsh. 

4. Reformatory punishment. Rehabilitation of the individual to society was sought. 
The whole philosophy in regard to the treatment of criminals and behavior problems 
was changed. Instead of primitive revenge, society now attempted to reconstruct, 
through training and guidance, the maladjusted personality to take a socially pro- 
ductive place. 

5. Prevention. The prevention of misbehavior, maladjustment, and crime is ea 
cardinal phase of the modern conception of discipiine. 


"Ralph Pringle, The Psychology of High School Discipline, (New York: D. C. Health and 
Company, 1981), p. iii. 

2°Willard Elsbree and Harold McNally, Elementary School Administration and Supervision, 
(New York: American Book Company, 1951), p. 208. 

‘tHerbert W. Wey, “Why Do Beginning Teachers Fail?”, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXV (October 1951), 56. 

12Gladys G. Jenkins, “Discipline for the Older Child,” Parents Magazine, XXV (January 1950), 
80, 96. 

18J. R. Shannon, “The School of 1,000 Birchings,” The Clearing House, XXVI (September 1951), 
46-49. 

1*William C. Bagley, School Discipline, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1916), pp. 
179-85. 
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All evolutionary phases may be tound in present-day culture, side by side, 
challenging each other. Man is at any step in his evolutionary progress a 
product of all previous steps. Vestiges of the past will be found in the 
present just as prophecies for the future are found in the past. 

This study is directed to the advancement of the last two evolutionary 
phases of discipline. To these is added a sixth conception, that of self- 
discipline, by which the individual gradually learns to direct his own 
actions toward socially acceptable behavior through childhood and 
adolescence until he learns to assume a socially useful role as an adult 
in democratic society. 

In Man's stride toward the future, he frequently takes backward steps. 
Individuals and groups at times regress. Such regression in the problem 
of discipline is discussed in the current literature. Fowler writes, “ 
today the icy blast of external discipline is blowing once more.’'® Pro- 
ponents of stricter punishment urge a return to the hickory stick as a 
solution to adolescent behavior problems. Pullias states: “There are 
evidences of a serious retreat from the principles of mental hygiene in 
education both in the school and in the home . . . much of the attack 
upon mental hygiene centers around the problem of discipline. . . . The 
pressure is great and mounting to return to the old discipline by which is 
meant a continuous external type of control that at its best never pro- 
duced anything better than fear-ridden slaves or efficient armies of con- 
quest.”?® Sheviakov and Red! add: “In the time of strain many persons 
tend to regress to simple and primitive ways of dealing with difficulties 
. . . Unfortunately, there is perhaps even greater confusion in the minds 
of parents and educators regarding the whole subject [of discipline] than 
was true a few years ago.”"!? 

This last statement, written toward the conclusion of World War II, is 
as significant now in the present crisis between East and West as it was 
then. The bitter rivalry between Democracy and Communism is at a 
peak. The period of tension between the Western World and the countries 
of the Soviet bloc may well last for a decade or more, barring another 
destructive World War. 


Purposes OF THIS STUDY 


With this brief introduction, the purposes of the study may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. To develop some guides on the subject of discipline for students of education, 
teachers, and administrators. 

2. To examine intensively the high-school program and to offer suggestions on the 
many Opportunities available to increase indirect control and to transfer discipline 
from external authority to self-discipline. 


'‘SBurton Fowler, “Discipline for Conformity or for Competence ?”, Child Study, XXI (Summer, 


1944), 97 
1*E. V. Pullias, “Discipline and Mental Hygiene,” Education, LXVI (May 1946), 569 
'TGeorge Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and Youth, (Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1944), p. 3. 
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3. To counteract some of the regression to forms of discipline not conforming 
to scientific findings and the principles of mental hygiene. 

4. To bring together into one compact unit many ideas, trends, and practices which 
may be instructive to faculties for use in their local situations. 

The views of teachers, administrators, parents, students, professors of 
education, and others have been consulted to determine central tendencies 
of opinion and practice. In seeking an answer to the problem of the type 
of discipline appropriate for this nation in these times, the reader will 
discover that the problem of discipline is inextricably woven through the 
fields of philosophy, psychology, sociology, guidance, curriculum, adminis- 
tration, and teaching. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers, administrators, students, parents, and college educators indi- 
cate discipline as a major educational problem. The conception of 
discipline has evolved over the course of history in keeping with the 
culture of its era and society. This study is diretted to the advancement of 
reformative and preventive discipline with emphasis upon the role of 
self-discipline in democracy. 


Chapter 2 
DEFINITIONS OF DISCIPLINE 


N PURSUIT of a working definition of discipline suitable to the 
American culture in these times, one comes across a wealth of defini- 
tions. Some are similar; some are antitheses of each other. Semantics 
becomes a problem of vital concern. How much confusion over discipline 
stems from the question of terminology alone is a matter of speculation. 
Twenty-five different definitions of discipline are cited below. Some of 
the definitions have been used by the authors discussing them for pur- 
poses of illustration only and do not necessarily reflect these authors own 
views of the desirable definition of discipline. Sources of the definitions 
are indicated in the bibliography at the end of this study by one star (*). 


1. Discipline is the creation and preservation of conditions essential to work. 


(Bagley) 

2. Discipline is preparation for adult citizenship with assumption of responsibilities 

as well as duties. (Bagley) 
8. Discipline is self-control. (Bagley) 

4. Discipline is intelligent obedience. (Bean) 


5. Discipline is a fundamentally re-educative process in which an individual is 
brought to change his attitude by a process of viewing himself as others see him. 


(Clayton) 

6. Discipline is the thwarting of impulses and short-run purposes for the sake 
of long-run purposes. (Folsom) 
7. Discipline really means training and learning acceptable behavior (Jenkins) 


8. Discipline is a necessary resistaint on behavior for some specific good purpose, 
good for the individual disciplined and good for the social group of which he is a part. 
(Mearns) 
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9. Discipline is still widely thought of as the amount of control that the teacher 
has of her group, or as 


10. Her method of achieving and maintaining control over the group (Tryon) 
11. Discipline in a democracy means organization of one’s impulses for the attainment 
of certain goals delineated by the philosophy of democracy (Tryon) 
12. Discipline is punisment. (Wiens) 
13. Discipline is enforced obedience (Wiens) 
14. Discipline is training. (Wiens) 
15. Discipline is instruction. (Wiens) 
16. Discipline is education. (Sheviakov and Redl) 
17. Discipline is drill. (Sheviakov and Redl) 
18. Discipline is subjection to rule and control. (Sheviakov and Redl) 
19. Discipline is correction, training through suffering (Sheviakov and Redl) 
20. Discipline is control and direction of energy that produces behavior (Pullias) 
21. Discipline is the name of the procedure by which we keep character qualities in 
mind and adopt methods to bring them about. (Miller) 
22. Discipline is group leadership. (Redl) 
23. Discipline is no longer a matter of punishment for breaking the rules, but the 
better adjustment of the student to society. (Belting and Clevenger) 


24. Discipline, then, is the device used to hold pupils to purposes which are not 
theirs, with which they do not agree, and which they imperfectly understand. 
(Elsbree and McNally) 


25. Discipline is obedience to the whole of which one is a part (Follett) 


These definitions provide a brief glimpse at the number of ways of 
viewing the word, “discipline.” To obtain an adequate definition of 
discipline for these times, the premises upon which the definition is based 
must first be considered. The following are the two premises upon which 
to found a philosophy of education suitable to democratic goals. 


1. The conception of democracy held, its values, and the extent of 
faith in democracy as a form of government and as a way of life. 


2. The knowledge of and faith in the findings concerning the nature of 
learning, adolescent psychology, and the improved methods of teaching. 


Premise One: CONCEPTION OF DEMOCRACY 


Democracy means many things to many people. The democracy of 
totalitarianism differs greatly from the way of life to which America is 
committed. Present-day American democracy differs considerably from 
the classic interpretations of Aristotle and Plato. The Educational Policies 
Commission has defined the articles of the American democratic faith: 


1. The individual human being is of surpassing worth. 

2. The earth and human culture belong to all men. 

$3. Men can and should rule themselves. 

4. The human mind can be trusted and should be set free. 

5. The method of peace is superior to that of war. 

6. Racial, cultural, and political minorities should be tolerated, respected, and 
valued.1 


1Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, 
(Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941) p. 33. 
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If these articles of democracy are fully accepted, then it follows that 
schools are created for the purpose of educating citizens for that way of 
life. It becomes the educators’ responsibility to train youth for their 
role as competent citizens of this nation. It cannot be recklessly assumed 
that reading about democracy and the history of the United States will 
produce socially conscious citizens. The Educational Policies Commission 
goes on to state: “Democracy is a vast and complex cultural achievement 
in the sphere of human relations and social values. . . . Democracy exists 
only in the patterns of behavior, feeling, and thought of a people. . . . They 
will be destroyed if they are not acquired anew by each generation, ac- 
quired by the complicated process of teaching and learning.” 

One of the most effective places in the teaching and learning of democ- 
racy can be the school, which houses all young citizens during compulsory 
attendance ages and beyond. Yet, many schools do not train their students 
effectively as citizens of democracy because they have broken with the 
articles of the democratic faith. Physical and intellectual autocracy is the 
pattern of control found in countless high-school classrooms. Orcutt in 
1885 clearly stated the conception concerning democracy in school still 
held by many teachers and administrators: “The government of a school 
cannot be a democracy; it must be a monarchy, whose sole power to govern 
is vested in one man or woman whose authority is absolute.’’* 

That autocracy is not as efficient as democracy has been experimentally 
proven in a well-known study of leadership and group life. Lewin, Lippitt, 
and White studied the effects on group and individual behavior of three 
types of adult leadership—“authoritarian”, “democratic”, and “laissez- 
faire.”* The subjects of the experiment were eleven-year-old children in 
four clubs. Under the authoritarian leadership, the children were more 
dependent upon the leader, more discontent, made more demands for 
attention, were less friendly, produced less work-minded conversation than 
under the democratic leadership. There was no group initiative in the 
authoritarian group climate. 

The laissez-faire atmosphere produced more dependence on the leader, 
more discontent, less friendliness, fewer group-minded suggestions, less 
work-minded conversation than under the democratic climate. In the 
absence of the laissez-faire leader, work was unproductive. The laissez- 
faire group was extremely dependent upon the leader for information. 

The converse of these situations was true for the democratic group 
climate. In addition, relations among the individuals in the democratic 
leadership atmosphere were friendlier. Those under the democratic 
leadership sought more attention and approval from fellow club members. 
They depended upon each other for recognition as opposed to recognition 
by the leader under the authoritarian and laissez-faire systems. Further, 


*[bid., p. 48. 

*Hiram Orcutt, School Keeping, (Boston: New England Publishing Company, 1885), p 70. 

‘Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in 
Experimentally Controlled Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, (May 1939), 271-99. 
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in the absence of the leader the democratic groups proceeded at their 


work in productive fashion. 

The group climates were varied with the clubs. A club that had accepted 
an authoritarian leader and then went into a democratic situation was 
more frustrated and resistive to a second authoritarian leader. What 
import does this have for a class that proceeds from one tyrant during 
the high-school day to a democratic leader and then on to another tyrant? 
Educators, in selecting their definition of discipline, must ask themselves 
whether or not their definition is such as to enable them to instill in young 
citizens the basic democratic values. Thus, Premise One seeks to place the 
definition of discipline for the high school in the social order of democ- 
racy. 

Premise Two: SCIENTIFIC FINDINGS 

Findings in the fields of psychology and sociology must be considered 
in the formulation of a definition of discipline. A few of the essential 
findings may be summarized. 

1. Individuals grow and mature at different rates within a broad pattern. Education 
has to be geared to these differences. 

2. Learning by active experiencing is more effective than passive learning. 

§. Individuals differ in their physical, mental, emotional, and social needs and 
interests. 

4. Children learn by wholes. They come to school in body, mind, and spirit. In a 
democratic atmosphere the concomitant understandings and attitudes are equally as im- 
portant as the facts to be learned from the subject matter 

5. The adolescent has needs and interests which must not be thwarted if he is to 
obtain the most from his education. Havighurst discusses the social and emotional 
needs which all adolescents have. Unless these tasks are met, the intellectual learnings 
which the school is attempting to instill in adolescents will be meaningless. These 
“developmental tasks” are 

(a) Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or femine role. 

(b) New relations with age-mates of both sexes 

(c) Emotional independence of parents and other adults 

(d) Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

(e) Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

(f) Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence 

(g) Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

(h) Preparing for marriage and family life. 

(i) Building conscious values in harmony with an adequate scientific world-picture.5 

6. All adolescents face specific educational needs. The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals outlines the ten imperative needs of youth. All youth need: 

(a) To develop saleable skills. 

(b) To develop and maintain good health and physical fitness and mental health. 

(c) To understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic society. 

(d) To understand the significance of the family. 

(e) To know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently. 

(f) To understand the methods of science. 

(g) Opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, 
music, and nature. 

(h) To be able to use their leisure time well. 





SRobert J. Havighurst, Developmental Taske and Education, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), pp. 30-63. 
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(i) To develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight into ethical values 
and principles, to be able to live and work co-operatively with others, and to 
grow in the moral and spiritual values of life. 

(j) To grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, 
and to read and listen with understanding.* 

These two premises are inter-related. Both must be considered in the 
choice of a definition of discipline. Baker clearly poses the problem of 
selection of a definition: “The problem facing schools is not primarily 
that of method or technique. It is one of basic philosophy. The funda- 
mental question is: What kind of discipline is so in accord with the 
ideals of democracy that it will promote and perpetuate them?’ 


SELECTION OF A DEFINITION 
The elements of the type of discipline for American society may be out- 
lined. 
1. The type of discipline sought by democracy is self-discipline. Discipline begins 
in the earliest years with external authority imposed by the parent and teacher. Authority 
is gradually relaxed to the point where, as graduates of the secondary school, youth 


are able to take their places in society as self-disciplined, socially responsible citizens 
2. Discipline is a matter of social growth, social co-operation taught in school and 


classroom in a democratic atmosphere. 

3. Discipline requires that the disciplinarian understand that all behavior is caused. 
He will seek the causes and treat the causes of misbehavior. 

4. Discipline is reformative or preventive instead of punitive 

5. Discipline is a goal in itself, not just a means to some vague goal. 

The discipline of social control grows out of respect for and faith in 
democracy. It is based upon sound scientific principles. 


SUMMARY 
Many definitions of discipline can be found. A definition of discipline 
consonant with democracy must be based upon a philosophy of education 
in keeping with democracy and known scientific findings about the learner 
and learning. Self-discipline is a goal in democratic society. 
*National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for American Youth, (Wash- 


ington 6, D. C.: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1951, 64 pp., 60c), p. 9. 
"Frank E. Baker, “Discipline,” Progressive Education, XXI (February 1944), 22. 


Chapter 3 


FREEDOM UNDER RESTRAINT 


HE central problem in the question of discipline is the problem of the 
T imposition of restraint without destruction of the individuality of 
the one restrained. Too much restraint can cause the frustration of creative 
and leadership abilities of the individual. Too little restraint can be re- 
sponsible for the destruction of society. A middle ground must be found 
in which society's interests are protected and in which the individual's 
talents and abilities can be made to flourish. 
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The methods of restraint imposed by society depend upon the goals 
of that society. Totalitarian society imposes its restraints through force 
and complete subjugation of the individual to the State desires. Democ- 
ractic society relies upon the individual to maintain its dynamic status. 


In democracy the limits of restraint are defined either by the mores of 
society or by the written and unwritten laws of the land. Within the law, 
a great variance in freedom to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is possible. Law and its punishments provide protection to society against 
the immature adult, the criminal, the extreme deviate, and the willful 
destroyer of group purposes and goals. Law at the same time protects the 
individual in the maximum freedom possible without grave harm to 
society and himself. Without some form of restraint or law, anarchy would 
exist instead of democracy. 

Society metes out restraint to its own deviating members in the form of 
social disapproval. Maclver discusses the power in this weapon of restraint: 
“. . . law [is] socially constructed. The errant member of the flock must 
be disciplined, or his example will weaken respect for the law. Sometimes 
the folk itself is the sufficient guardian of its ways. The disrepute it attaches 
to the offender, the ostracism with which it penalizes more serious trans- 
gressions, or the direct punishment it inflicts when strongly aroused— 
these reactions serve in place of the machinery of law.”! 

There is no question of the necessity for restraint. No brief is made for 
complete freedom of the adolescent. Punishment in the form of legal 
sanctions and social disapproval is ever present even in democracy. The 
individual has to learn the effect of his conduct upon the groups with 
which he is associated and upon the welfare of society as a whole. Every- 
where he turns, the individual finds some form of constraint. Maclver 
explains: “Many kinds of law hold within society—the law of the state, 
custom, religious ordinance, tradition, the rules of the particular associa- 
tions to which people belong, the modes and styles that characterize the 
groups, the period, or the hour. All these in some sense put constraint on 
men, are superimposed on their native inclinations. Their desires and aims 
are brought into some degree of conformity with this complex web of 
controls. Law does not so much direct their ambition as keep them with- 
in bounds on the hither side of some margin of tolerance." 


Deterrent effects of punishment alone have not proven an answer to the 
problem of discipline for democracy. The bald observation of the number 
of criminals, petty and grand, attests the inefficiency of punishment itself. 
Only when self-control takes over is the cause of democracy served. The 
habit of obedience to law and control becomes fixed through (1) subjec- 
tion to enforced obedience, which results in citizens more suitable to totali- 
tarian society than democracy or (2) training in and through democratic 
processes, which results in citizens adaptable to democratic society. 


R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), p. 62. 
*J[bid., p. 73. 
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Education cannot combat totalitarian philosophies through totalitarian 
methods in school. Yet, high schools can be found in America where the 
patterns are dominance and repression of the child by the teacher and 
principal; harsh discipline; little discussion and instruction in the purposes, 
strengths, and weaknesses of democracy and threats to democracy; and little 
real experience in living democracy. 

The school's objective in democracy is clearly to turn out citizens for 
the preservation of this republic. The school must develop all the talents 
of every individual, teach him the importance of self restraint, and im- 
pose restraint when necessary, for the education of the individual and for 
the welfare of the group. 

Counts warns: “All this means that a constitutional system, if it is to 
endure, must be supported by an appropriate education of the people.” 
He continues: ““There are many in America who with the best of inten- 
tions would destroy the legal foundations of liberty in the name of national 
security and the defense of liberty . . . The need for an understanding of 
the issues involved is urgent. Here is a major task for American education, 
if freedom under law is not to perish from the earth.‘ 


PATHS TOWARD THE OBJECTIVES OF DEMOCRACY 


The school can move in several ways toward the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of democracy. These paths are: 

1. Provision for a school environment suitable to democratic objectives. 
The Educational Policies Commission declares: 

“The discipline of free men cannot be achieved by subjecting the young 
for a period of years to the regimen of a slave. Neither can it be achieved 
by allowing the young to follow their own impulses and take over the 
process of education . . . It requires a school environment and a school life 
organized deliberately to give boys and girls experience in democratic 
living—a school environment and a school life from which the obstacles 
to the achievement of democratic discipline are removed. Above all, it 
requires the influence of a teacher who in his activities in both school and 
community practices the discipline of free men.”* 

To provide a democratic environment, the American Association of 
School Administrators suggests that “one of the best ways of inducting 
youth into democratic society is to get it to consider the group problems 
that are most immediate—school rules and regulations.’”* 

2. Free discussion and analysis of challenges to democracy with discus- 
sion of possible ways of combatting the problems and of finding solutions. 
An adult schooled in a regimented education under a discipline of fear and 


‘George S. Counts, Education and American Civilization, (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962), p. 266. 

‘Ibid., p. 277. 

SEducationa! Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941), pp. 88-89. 

*American Association of School Administrators, Youth Education Today, 16th Yearbook, 
(Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 1938), p. 120. 
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punishment cannot cope with the realities of democratic life. There is real 
need for intelligent discussion of the problems of democracy. 

3. Holding the individual accountable to the group for his actions. 
The Educational Policies Commission says: “Democratic education teaches 
through experience that every privilege entails a corresponding duty, every 
authority a responsibility, every responsibility an accounting to the group 
which granted the privilege or authority . . . failure to teach this lesson 
will invite the imposition of autocratic discipline in every time of crisis, 
with consequent weakening of democracy."* 

Bode considers the accountability of the individual: “It is equally true, 
of course, that in dealing with offenses we must never lose sight of the fact 
that a child is not an adult. But appropriate “punishment” has a legiti- 
mate place . . . the average young person learns to shape his conduct by 
experiences, on his own initiative, not from fear of punishment . . . the 
willful offender is incapable of seeing his own conduct in proper perspec- 
tive if he invariably gets away with it . . . appropriate punishment enables 
the offender to see how his conduct is regarded by others. . . the fact that 
a person is held accountable for what he does is not inherently interference 
with freedom, but may become a means for realization of freedom.’* 

4. Correction of misunderstandings and harmful attitudes. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission believes that the achievement of democratic 
discipline requires correction on eight points. These points are: 


(a) Misunderstanding of the nature of democracy. Social discipline is required 
The school must demonstrate that personal privilege is only one part of democracy 

(b) Ignorance of the individual of social realities. The school must arouse a sense 
of deep concern regarding the future. The individual must be aware of imminent perils. 

c) Lethargy and indifference to the general welfare. This is a state of mind prevalent 
among those enjoying security and comfort. Individuals take things easy and refuse 
responsibilities. Ihe school should endeavor by precept and practice to give every boy 
and girl a feeling of personal responsibility for participation activity in making, obeying, 
and enforcing social and common decisions 

(d) Inordinate devotion to individual success. Able men should enter the govern 
ment service. The school should study governmental occupations, careers, and biogra- 
phies of statesmen. Vocational guidance for public careers is necessary 

(e) Susceptibility to the arts of demogogy. The school should train pupils to analyze 
propaganda appeals and programs 

(f) Absence among the people of common loyalties. The school must break down 
all prejudices 

(g) Weakness of democratic convictions and loyalties. The school needs to make 
clear to its pupils the loyalties of free men and to combat cynicism. 

(h) Pervasive heritage from the past of undemocratic practices and dispositions.* 


The school is a most powerful weapon in the correction of these pre- 
valent attitudes and in the achievement of democratic discipline. 


TEducaiional Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, (Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1940), p. 37. 

“Boyd Bode, Democracy As a Way of Life, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), pp. 
80-82. 

*Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941), pp. 80-87. 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has analyzed the nature of discipline appropriate to the 
preservation of democracy, the necessity for restraint under law to main- 
tain freedom, the necessity for self-disciplined citizens in a dynamic, demo- 
cratic society, the effects of the individual's conduct on the group, and 
the role of the school in fostering the appropriate discipline for democ- 
racy. 


Chapter 4 


INCIDENCE OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


HE novice teacher in high-school education is challenged day in and 
T day out by a bewildering array of behavior disorders that run the 
gamut from mere restlessness to outright vandalism and serious malad- 
justment. The number and type of behavior problems that can arise 
among a heterogenous group of adolescents are innumerable. Lists of 
offenses and behavior disorders would cover pages without being in any 
sense complete. 

As to the number of behavior problem pupils, Baker estimates that three 
per cent of the school population has some form of behavior maladjust- 
ment; three to ten per cent, if mild cases are included; and ten to twenty 
per cent, if negative cases are added to aggressive cases.! To give some 
specificity to the types, seriousness, and frequency of problems, a brief 
survey of problems as viewed by secondary-school pupils, teachers, and 
administrators is presented in this chapter. 


PupiLs’ RATINGS 


Cutts and Moseley (1939) studied reports from 1,000 boys and 1,097 girls 
in seventh-grade classes of eight junior high school of four different states.? 
Behavior problems as reported by the pupils themselves are shown in 
Table L. 

Cutts and Moseley conclude: “. . . boys generally present a far greater 
problem of discipline than girls . . . their behavior is more aggressive and 
. .. they are punished more severely . . .""8 


TEACHERS’ RATINGS 


In a revealing study by Wickman (1928) the attitudes of teachers and 
the attitudes of mental hygienists were compared in reference to fifty types 


‘Harry J. Baker, “The Education of Behavior-Problem Children,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, VI (February 1933), 362 

*Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, Practical School Discipline and Mental Hygiene, (New 
York: Houghton-Miffiin Company, 1941), p. 310 

*Ibid., p. 312 
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rABLE I.—RANKING OF MAIN CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIOR ACCORDING TO 
FREQUENCY OF REPORT OF PUPILS IN EIGHT JUNIOR HIGH 








SCHOOLS * 
Boys (1,000) Girls (1,097) 

Catevories of Occur- Categories of Occur- 
Behavior ences Behavior ences 

Total 100 &% Total 99.7% 
Talking 188 Talking 335 
Physical attack 16.3 No misbehavior reported 112 
Undue activity 11.7 Chewing gum or candy 8.2 
Throwing things 10.5 Undue activity 65 
Unexcused absence 6.7 Physical attack 59 
Breaking general regulations 62 Morals 55 
No misbehavior reported 49 Breaking general regulations 5.4 
Manners 42 Shortcomings in homework 44 
Accidents and forgetting 3.9 Unexcused absence 42 
Morals 3.6 Accidents and forgetting 3.6 
Shortcomings in homework 3.4 Passing notes 3.0 
Practical jokes 28 Manners 26 
Chewing gum or candy 2.7 Throwing things 2.1 
Property damage 22 Practical jokes 18 
Direct disobedience 15 Direct disobedience 1.1 
Passing notes 3 Temper or timidity 8 
Temper or timidity 3 Property damage 2 
Non-co-operation - Non-co-operation 2 


*Loc. cit. 





of behavior problems.* The two sets of strikingly different ratings appear 
in Table II. 

Wickman summarizes the ratings in that teachers regard immoralities, 
dishonesties, transgressions as most serious; violations of orderliness in 
the classroom and application to school work as next most serious; ex- 
travagant, aggressive personality, and behavior traits as less serious; and 
withdrawing, recessive personality, and behavior traits as least serious. 
Mental hygienists, on the other hand, view withdrawing, recessive per- 
sonality and behavior traits as most serious; dishonesties, cruelties, temper 
tantrums, and truancy as next most serious; immoralties, violations of 
school work requirements, and extravagant behavior traits as less serious; 
and transgressions against authority and violations of orderliness in the 
class as least serious.® 


*E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, (New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928), pp. 124-30. 
®Ibid., p. 130. 
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TABLE IIl.—BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS RATED BY TEACHERS AND MENTAL 


HYGIENISTS AS TO SERIOUSNESS OF THE PROBLEMS* 





Ratings as to seriousness 
by Teachers 


co@mnouvnnA CON = 


Heterosexual activity 
Stealing 

Masturbation 

Obscene notes, talk 
Untruthfulness 
Truancy 
Impertinence, defiance 
Cruelty, bullying 
Cheating 


Destroying school materials 


Disobedience 
Unreliableness 
Temper tantrums 


Lack of interest in work 


Profanity 
Impudence, rudeness 
Laziness 

Smoking 

Enuresis 
Nervousness 
Disorderliness in class 
Unhappy, depressed 
Easily discouraged 
Selfishness 
Carelessness in work 
Inattention 
Quarrelsomeness 
Suggestible 
Resentfulness 
Tardiness 

Physical coward 
Stubbornness 
Domineering 
Slovenly in appearance 
Sullenness 
Fearfulness 
Suspiciousness 
Thoughtlessness 
Attracting attention 
Unsocialness 
Dreaminess 
Imaginative lying 
Interrupting 
Inquisitiveness 
Overcritical of others 
Tattling 
Whispering 
Sensitiveness 
Restlessness 

Shyness 


“Wickman, op. cit. pp. 124-30. 


Behavior Ratings as to seriousness 
Problems by Mental Hygienists 


25 
13 
41 
28 
23 
22 
37 


aSSSBotSR8s~-BSBnunr 
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TABLE III.—SERIOUSNESS AND FREQUENCY OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
VIEWED BY MORE THAN 300 HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS * 





Seriousness Behavior Problems Frequency 
l Theft 9 
2 Truancy 8 
3 Impertinence 15 
4 Obscene notes, talk 18 
5 Cheating on tests 6 
6 Forging excuses 10 
7 Gambling 20 
8 Damaging school property 14 
9 Cutting a class 13 

10 Lying about others 17 
11 Smoking in building 19 
12 Profanity 16 
13 Failure to report after school 1] 
14 Carlessness in work l 
15 Tardiness to school 4 
16 Copying homework 2 
17 Inattention in class 3 
18 Tardiness to class 7 
19 Chewing gum in class 5 
20 Giggling in class 12 


*Garinger, op. cit., pp. 10, 13 





From Wickman’s study it can be seen that teachers and mental hy- 
gienits are at opposite poles in their conceptions of misbehavior. Wickman 
concludes: “Those problems which transgress the teachers’ moral sensitive- 
ness and authority or which frustrate their immediate purposes are re- 
garded as relatively more serious than problems which affect for the most 
part only the welfare of the individual child."* In classroom after class- 
room the docile child goes unnoticed and is not considered a behavior 
problem. In fact, he is praised by many teachers for his “co-operative atti- 
tude.” Wickman’s study calls for re-interpretation on the part of teachers 
as to what constitutes misbehavior. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ RATINGS 

Garinger (1936) and Henning (1949) provide data on the seriousness 
and frequency of behavior problems as viewed by school administrators. 
Garinger reported the opinions of more than three hundred high-school 
principals.*? Results of his study are seen in Table III. Henning dis- 
covered similar disciplinary problems and attitudes concerning the 
seriousness of these problems.’ Her results from the study of two hundred 
twenty-five high-school principals in Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska are 
summarized in Table IV. 


*Ibid., p. 116. 

™Elmer H. Garinger, The Administration of Discipline in the High School, (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936), pp. 10, 13. 

*Carol J. Henning, “Discipline: Are School Practices Changing?”, The Clearing House, XIII 
(January 1949), 267, 270. 
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TABLE IV.—SERIOUSNESS AND FREQUENCY OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
VIEWED BY 225 HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS * 





Seriousness Behavior Problems Frequency 
l Are liars—undependable characters, individuals concerned 
only with their own interests 16 
2 Show disrespect for faculty supervision and authority 12 
8 Commit petty thievery in cloakrooms and/or lockers 14 
4 Congregate in lavatories and halls l 
5 Are impertinent to teachers 11 
6 Are truants when it suits personal inclinations 10 
7 Are incapacitated for school work because of carousing or 
excessive social life, or from too heavy work schedule 
outside of school 7 
8 Run in corridors and/or stairs 2 
9 Misbehave in class 3 
10 Forge excuse and/or report card signatures 15 
11 Waste school property—texts, library books 
equipment, supplies 4 
12 Show disrespect for authority vested in class officers, 
student council, student committees & 
13 Are habitually tardy to classes or study centers 
from other classes 18 
14 Cheat in class preparations and/or tests 6 
15 Deface school property and/or equipment 9 
16 Smoke in lavatories and/or on school premises 20 
17 Show general rudeness and inconsideration 
for other students 5 
18 Fail to report for study periods but report for classes 19 
19 Cut out-of-school-hours practices for music and dramatics 17 
20 Skip classes in physical education or music 18 


*Henning, op. cit.. pp. 267, 270 





From Garinger and Hennings’ studies it can be deduced that principals 
are more interested in order and surface discipline than in causes of 
maladjustment. Henning wondered about the rating of seriousness of 
the problems: “. . . should not forging signatures and the irresponsibility 
of truancy be expected to carry more lasting undesirable character traits 
than running in halls and congregating? Does not the matter of rudeness 
and inconsiderateness to others, rated here as seventeenth, have serious 
anti-social implications if we accept the premise that the art of getting 
along with people is valuable? In this area of relationships, however, 
impertinence to teachers is placed fifth . . . these data . . . may suggest 
some re-focusing of our own sights."”® 

The differences in the ratings of seriousness of behavior problems on 
the part of teachers and principals as opposed to ratings by mental hy- 
gienists may be attributed to differences in certain fundamental concep- 


*Henning, op. cit., pp. 272-73. 
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tions. These conceptions are the personality of the child, the teacher's 
own role, and the purposes of the school. 


CONCEPTION OF THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD 


“When parent or teacher is distressed by the behavior of a child,” says 
Wickman, “the usual assumption is that the difficulty is with the child.”"° 
In the past the individual has been thought of as harboring certain per- 
versities of human nature. The labels of “good” and “bad” have been 
applied as existing intrinsically in the individual himself. Character, 
forged through “hard knocks” had been thought of as conquering the in- 
nate “evil” tendencies of human nature. It was believed that, if the indi- 
vidual so willed, he could easily correct tendencies toward misbehavior. 
Thus, much training was designed “to develop the will.” 

It is known today that children are not by nature “good” or “bad.” 
Children learn the forms of behavior they manifest. They learn this be- 
havior from the society of which they are a part. The types of behavior 
they employ are ways of relieving their tensions produced in them through 
interaction with their environment. The adult social order brands as un- 
acceptable behavior that which does not conform to the adult society. 
Harsh, punitive discipline fails to consider that behavior exhibited by a 
child on any occasion is the product of the social environment—the school, 
the home, and the community. When the conception of behavior as 
caused by factors in the pupil’s environment is accepted, the teacher 
will regard the relative seriousness of behavior problems differently from 
what he would if he considers the child solely to blame for the behavior 
manifested. 


CONCEPTION OF THE TEACHER'S Own ROLE 


The guidance movement, the psychological studies, and the work of 
mental hygienists have shown that mere exposition of subject matter 
is inadequate for these times. In spite of the knowledge educators have 
today, countless teachers still think of themselves primaril; as expounders 
of subject matter. 

Certain quarters have been distressed over the appalling lack of in- 
formation about American history on the part of graduates of the high 
school. This is evidence in itself that mere factual education does not 
last unless constantly reinforced by use. Methods of instruction in many 
high schools consist in preparation for the passing of examinations as the 
primary objective with little or no concern whether the adolescent is 
learning understandings, attitudes, and appreciations that will last a 
lifetime. 

When the attempt is made to assist the child to grow socially and emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually, then the conception of discipline which 
a teacher holds will differ, as will his rating of seriousness of behavior 
disorders. 


‘Wickman, op. cit., p. 4 
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CONCEPTION OF THE PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 


The perception of the seriousness of behavior problems will differ in 
respect to the perception the teacher has of the role of the school. Drop- 
out studies, showing a forty to fifty per cent rate of leaving school early in 
many parts of the country, reveal that the educators’ perception of the 
function of the school in this society may be warped in some instances. 

Intellectual training is regarded by far too many educators as the sole 
function of the school. There are those who would have the public institu- 
tion of the high school become even more selective by “raising the stand- 
ards” and eliminating the slower learner or the behavior problem child. 
Culp argues that “scholastic dead weight” should be eliminated from the 
high school and that, “if students are not willing to adjust themselves to 
reasonable behavior patterns,” they should be placed elsewhere."! 

That intellectual training alone is not adequate in these times is seen 
in the astounding drop-out rate, the high rate of maladjustment, the low 
satisfaction of workers in their jobs, and the high rate of crime, corruption, 
delinquency, and unethical behavior throughout the nation. If the school 
is conceived of as a center where all youth may learn to develop fully their 
abilities and as a training ground for democracy, the rating of seriousness 
of behavior problems will differ from that held when the school is con- 
ceived of as a giant fact-grinding machine. 


SUMMARY 


The number and types of behavior problems among adolescents are in- 
numerable. Teachers and mental hygienists are at opposite poles in their 
ratings of the seriousness of behavior problems. These ratings differ be- 
cause of basic disagreement on conceptions of the personality of the child, 
the teacher's role, and the purposes of the school. 


"V. H. Culp, “A Plea for Serious Discipline,” American School Board Journal, CV (September, 
1942), 54, 56. 


Chapter 5 


CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


N SEFKING the causes of behavior problems the teacher must begin 

with the assumption that all behavior is caused by identifiable factors. 
Understanding of these factors will enable the teacher to help the child 
meet his adjustment problems. 

It requires infinite patience and deep wisdom on the part of the teacher 
to accept this assumption and to act on this basis. It is far easier to exert 
one’s authority to maintain surface order than it is to ferret out obscure 
causes of erratic behavior. Yet, this search for root causes of misbehavior 
must be considered one of the professional responsibilities of teachers. 
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No other social agency is so well equipped as the school to perform this 
task. Reliance cannot be placed on the home. In many cases, through 
incompetence of the parents, lack of technical and professional knowledge, 
lack of the many resources which the school can command, the home can- 
not begin to meet the adolescents’ problems of adjustment. The school, 
therefore, must take the initiative in combatting maladjustment. 

The prevalence of maladjustment cannot be minimized. Symonds esti- 
mated in 1938 that “. . . one out of twenty-one persons becomes a patient in 
a hospital for mental diseases in a generation or lifetime, and that the 
chances of a white person fifteen years old contracting a psychosis or severe 
incapacitating neurosis during a lifetime, whether sent to a hospital for 
mental disease or not, are somewhere near one in ten . . . All these persons 
go through our school systems.’ 

To serve as guides to the teacher in understanding the causes of behavior 
problems, five categories of causes may be discussed. These categories are: 


. Causes originating with the child. 

. Causes originating with the child’s group. 

. Causes originating with the teacher and the school 

. Causes originating with the home and the community. 
. Causes originating in the larger social order. 


uve. Oh 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE STUDENT 


Physical Factors 

Physical factors play an important part in the presence or absence of be- 
havior disorders. The state of the child, the nutritional condition of the 
child, the presence of physical handicaps and glandular deficiencies, and 
the phase of growth and development of the child directly affect the child's 
conduct. The effect of physical factors on conduct is illustrated in Case 1 
following. 

Case 1. W., a sophomore boy, came to class consistently without his work done. He 
appeared dejected and lethargic most of the time. Investigation showed that his father 
was dead. He and an older brother, with the mother, were managing the family farm. 
W. was up each morning at 5 A.M. doing chores. Arriving home in the afternoon, he 
was again occupied by farm work until supper time. At the end of the day, he was 
exhausted and unable to do his studies. 

According to Pringle, ten per cent of the problem cases may be due to 
irregularities of the endocrine glands.*2 The motor types of pupil, with 
super-abundant nervous energy, may be found suffering from an over-active 
thyroid gland. The plodding individual may have the opposite condition 
of the thyroid. Pringle points out that deficiency of the pineal gland may 
result in a deficient muscular system, mental irregularities. Early cessation 
of the thymus gland r .ults in adult characteristics, high blood pressure, 
quick-temper, resentfulness, too rapid sex differentiation, and unreasonable 


1Percival Symonds, Mental Hygiene of the School Child, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1938, p. 8. 
*Ralph W. Pringle, The Peychology of High-School Discipline, (New York: D. C. Heath and 


Company, 1931), p. 15. 
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behavior. Abnormal activity of this gland may result in low blood pressure, 
soft, downy skin, loosely knit joints. Deficiency of the gonads can result 
in the lack of initiative and aggressiveness, lack of ability or desire to make 
social contacts, and low physical and mental endurance. An intense, over- 
stimulated individual or an easily fatigued person may be found suffering 
from malfunctioning of the adrenal glands. Over-activity of the pituitary 
gland may result in nervousness and phobias, while under-activity may pro- 
duce slow movements. 

It is not to be expected that a teacher or administrator be an endocrinol- 
ogist or a physician. But it is vitally important that the teacher be able to 
sense when the pupil is exhibiting erratic behavior and to refer that pupil 
for complete medical examination. Many pupils branded as “lazy” may be 
cases for medical attention. Gross injustices may result if the teacher uses 
harsh measures to make a pupil conform, when the pupil is actually physi- 
cally unable to do so. 

Physiologically, early adolescence is a period of rapid growth, sexual 
maturation, and muscular development. Problems arise in adjustment to 
the physical development of the individual. Too rapid spurts in growth 
result in awkwardness and gangliness, so typical of the adolescent stage. 
With maturation of the sexual organs, secondary sex characteristics create 
problems of adjustment for both boys and girls. This physical development 
accounts for increased interest in dating, dancing, and the establishment of 
satisfactory relationships between the sexes. Physical growth and develop- 
ment account for many psychological problems of the adolescent stage. 

Remedial Measures—Possible remedial action which can be taken in the 
treatment of causes of behavior problems resulting from physical factors 
are: 

1. Thorough medical examination will provide data on the nature of physical diffi- 
culties. 

2. Provision of minimum medical and dental attention in school is a necessity. 

3. Extra milk and opportunities for extra rest can be provided by the school. 

4. Reports to parents from the school physician and school nurse should be sent and 
foliowed up. 

5. Enlisting the help of social agencies to assist poor children in obtaining needed 
medical and dental attention is a responsibility of school leadership. 

6. Provision of corrective therapy for the physically handicapped is important. There 
are many schools which have corrective therapy rooms used to no extent or for such 
purposes as storage. 

7. Seating and scheduling of the child's program should be such as to conform to his 
physical abilities. 

Mental Factors 

Mental factors must be considered as sources of behavior problems. Com- 
mon procedure in the high-school classroom is to gear the program to the 
average child. The effect of mental factors on conduct is shown in Cases 
2 and 3 following. 


Case 2. R. Was a seventh-grade boy with a low IQ, reading ability of the fifth grade, 
and spelling ability of the second grade. He was required to use the same textbooks, 
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attempt the same lesson assignments. Since he could not possibly succeed academically, 
he spent the day amusing himself with behavior annoying to his fellow pupils and to his 
teacher. 

The slow learner, unable to do well in his school work, finds ways of 
satisfying his need for achievement through antisocial behavior. 

Case 3. B was exceptionally proficient in mathematics. She completed a series of prob- 
lems ahead of the rest of the class. Socially mature enough not to wish to disturb the 
others, who were concentrating on their problems, she took out a fiction book and began 
reading. The infuriated teacher condemned her, insulted her, and humiliated her for not 
giving her complete and undivided attention to mathematics. The teacher had provided 
no additional work for the girl to do. In the teacher's opinion, the girl should have spent 
her time uselessly re-checking work which later turned out to be accurate and extremely 
well-done. 


The gifted child can be a behavior problem, if provision is not made for 
him. Unlike the girl in Case 3, the pupil could be a disturbance to class 
and teacher. 

Remedial Measures—Possible action in dealing with mental factors as 
causes of behavior problems is: 

1. Adjustment of the pupils program to his abilities and interests. 

2. Provision for suitable instruction within each class for all levels of learners in that 
class. 

8. Referral of the child to psychological and psychiatric clinics in severe cases. 

Social and emotional factors are as strong in youth as in adults. Many of 
the disciplinary problems that arise are due to the pupil's seeking recogni- 
tion in one form or another. Pringle believes that desire for approbation is 
the most common and most persistent cause of disciplinary problems in the 
high school. An adolescent who cannot obtain approbation from his 
teacher through scholastic achievement will often seek approval from his 
classmates by being the class clown. An unsatisfied need for approval re- 
sulted in misbehavior in Case 4 below. 

Case 4. B., a sophomore boy, was a constant source of annoyance in his classes. He 
frequently dispensed with all homework. Intelligence tests revealed a high IQ. B. was 
given a leading part in a holiday dramatics show in the assembly. His conduct improved 
noticeably. 

The need for affection is a driving force. In some cases the boy or girl 
does not find affection in the home. He may be rejected, an unwanted 
child, or he may be from a broken home. All human beings need affection. 
Many of the warped personalities of this age have been so warped by starva- 
tion of affection. Lack of affection led to the unhappiness of the boy in 
Case 5 below. 

Case 5. E., a bright junior boy, was confused, constantly worried, and spent a great 
deal of time debating abstract questions with various faculty members. E. admitted 
that his home life was unhappy, that he was disliked by his step-father. 

The need for security creates many problem cases. Security may be lack- 
ing at home or school. Failure in school work as well as basic insecurity in 


*Ibid., p. 157. 
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the home can produce a hopeless mental case. The security of the boy in 
Case 6 followed was shattered by the outburst of his teacher. 
Case 6. A seventh-grade boy was called on to stand up and recite the answer to a 


question posed to him by the teacher. He did not know the answer. The teacher 
angrily shouted at him, “Sit down, you dummy.” 


The need for success must be recognized by teachers. Success breeds 
success. Failure begets failure, disillusionment, and despair. Success is 
achieved in school primarily through academic channels. Failure in school 
work accounts for a large proportion of the drop-outs which occur. French, 
Hull, and Dodds state: ‘““The worst behavior problems are found in those 
students who have few skills in which they can take pride and few whole- 
some interests in which they can lose themselves.’"* 

Gregariousness and the sense of belonging are needs which are critical 
at the adolescent level. The desire to belong to one’s peer group accounts 
for the many fads and fashions which take the high school by storm at in- 
frequent intervals. The overwhelming desire to be one of the crowd can 
cause maladjustment. In a chaotic class or school, a pupil can be considered 
“chicken” who conforms to the imposed authority of the school. An acute 
feeling of being an outsider on account of her manner of dress ended in 
scholastic tragedy for the girl in Case 7 below. 

Case 7. V., a senior girl, quit school in her final year. She felt her clothes were not 
fashionable enough and she was unable to purchase other clothes. 


The need for movement creates many difficult situations. Adolescents, 
unless suffering from some physical or mental handicap, exhibit a restless- 
ness, a bountiful energy. It is a different task for an adolescent to sit 
through six of seven periods a day, giving complete attention to the in- 
tellectual tasks presented to him. Whispering, noisy disturbance of the 
class, shuffling around, teasing, and similar disorderly conduct can often 
be attributed to misdirected energies of the pupil. Elsbree and McNally 
say: “It is now recognized that children( or adults) produce a certain 
amount of natural noise.’’5 

The desire for new experiences and adventures is a prevalent pheno- 
menon with adolescent pupils. Curiosity abounds during adolescence. 
Hero worship, preference for tales of violence for the boys and romantic 
escapades for the girls, and formation of gangs to seek new thrills are 
common at the adolescent stage. A search for adventure led to truancy of 
the boy in Case 8 below. 

Case 8. J., a freshman boy in a New York state high school, became bored with his 
school and home life, ran off without anyone’s knowledge, and hitch-hiked to Florida. 


Heterosexual relationships are acute problems of junior and senior 
high-school youngsters. At this age they feel the need of learning ap- 
propriate social behavior. Dating becomes an accepted practice. Rejection 


‘Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High-School Administration, (New York: 


Rinehart, 1951), p. 416. 
*William Elsbree and Harold McNally, Elementary-School Administration and Supervision, 


(New York: American Book Company, 1951), p. 215. 
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of an individual by members of the opposite sex can cause great anguish. 
When there is sume block to satisfactory heterosexual relationships, be- 
havior problems can arise as with the boy in Case 9 below. 

Case 9. E., a Negro junior boy in an Eastern public high school, was a very bright and 
a frequent disciplinary case. In addition to the fact that he lacked a sense of belonging to 
group, since he was the only Negro boy in the high school, the absence of dates made 
him dissatisfied and unhappy. 

The necessity of accepting one’s physique and role creates many adjust- 
ment problems. It is a difficult task for an adolescent to adjust to the fact 
of being too fat or too thin, too short or too tall. The need for belonging 
makes a conspicuously different person feel out of the group. Handicaps, 
physical and mental, must be adjusted to, if the individual is to attain 
sound mental health. The appearance of the secondary sex characteristics 
may cause embarrassment and worry. The difference in sex roles which 
must be played by boys and girls finds its expression in adolescent be- 
havior. Boys in this culture are not expected nor trained to be as neat and 
orderly as girls. Girls are expected to be more docile and less aggressive 
than boys. Case 10 below illustrates a satisfactory adjustment to physique. 

Case 10. The rapid growth in height during high school gained for J., a basketball 
star, the nickname of “General Gawky.” In this case, however, his height and lankiness 
were turned into assets on the basketball court 


Remedial Measures—Action which may be taken in dealing with social 
and emotional factors includes: 


1. Affection and sympathy from the teacher to help satisfy needs of affection, approval, 
and security 

2. Provision for guidance services to help the pupil solve some of his many problems. 

8. Placing responsibility on the pupil in keeping with his abilities in order to satisfy 
his need of approbation, independence, and new experiences. 

4. Social functions and training in social manners to give the adolescent the neces- 
sary confidence and skills to establish good relationships with the opposite sex. 

5. Group projects to develop group morale and to satisfy the desire for gregariousness. 

6. Praise and publication of achievements to satisfy the need for success 

7. Part-time work to give added opportunities to fulfill adolescent needs for security 
and independence. The school can assist in this training through diversified work- 
experience programs and through placement services. 

8. Provision for outlets for excess energy and for talents not brought out in the 
academic phases of the curriculum. This can be done through extracurricular activities 
and athletics. 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE STUDENT'S Group 


Emphasis in recent years has been given to the effect of the group upon 
individual behavior. Studies have shown that the group has a pronounced 
effect upon individual development. Group leadership, then, becomes a 
fundamental part of the teacher's task. The concept of the class as a collec- 
tion of individuals present for learning is replaced by the concept of the 
class as a social group. Trow, Zander, Morse, and Jenkins find: 


1. The attitudes of an individual have their anchorage in the groups to which he 
belongs. 
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2. The conduct and beliefs of pupils are regulated in large measure by small groups 
(cliques) within a classroom. 

8. Highly cohesive groups meet frustration more effectively than do low cohesive 
groups. 

4. Groups can be disrupted into separate cliques or this threat of disruption can be 
eliminated by the alteration of forces which determine the attractiveness of the group 
for the members. 

5. The training of persons for effective social action . . . can lead to more effectiveness 
if they are trained as a group than as mere individuals in an audience situation. 

6. The amount of interaction of students in a class is determined in part by group 
factors. 

7. The group climate or style of group life can have an important influence on mem- 
bers’ personalities. 

8. Certain forms of classroom behavior may be recognized as mechanisms developed 
for relieving tensions somewhat similar to those employed by an individual in relieving 
his tensions.6 


Group climate affects every individual member. Red] identifies four 
types of unhealthy group climate. They are: 


1. Punitive climate. The punitive climate is perhaps the most destructive of group 
morale and discipline of any classroom climate . . . some rebel, hate, and fight back and 
others identify themselves with the teacher out of fear and, therefore, have to become 
moral hypocrites in their attitude toward the other children . . . The emotion of fear 
of reprisal and shame is in the air most of the time, the teacher as well as the onlookers 
receiving sadistic enjoyment of the chronic type. It is the kind of group climate that 
breeds sadists, bullies, and hypocrites. In this type of group it is a sign of character 
and courage to become a behavior problem. 

2. Emotional blackmail climate. The teacher repeats that she “loves” all the pupils, 
will not punish them, enjoys self-induced guilt feelings. The children fear disapproval. 
The main casualties are those who want to grow up, be independent. 

8. Hostile competition climate. This type of climate develops aggressiveness, defeatism, 
snobbishness, and hate. 

4. Distorted group-pride climate. Vanity of the group is encouraged, as in the in- 
stance of an athletic team with distorted pride.7 


Red] estimates that at least ninety per cent of all discipline cases are in 
dire need of group psychological analysis.* 


Remedial Measures 

In order to treat the causes of behavior problems which originate with 
the pupil's group: 

1. Teachers must we aware of the type of group climate which they are fostering. 
They must seek to develop a happy, healthy, secure group climate with relationships of 
mutual respect between teacher and pupils. 

2. The teacher needs to know the make-up of the group. He must know the back- 
grounds of the individuals. He must know the previous training the group has had and 
what types of discipline the group has been subjected to in its school history. He needs 
to discover the “stars,” the most popular students and the “isolates,” the rejected 


*William C. Trow, Alvin E. Zander, William C. Morse, and David H. Jenkins, “Psychology of 
Group Behavior: the Class as a Group,” Journal of Educational Peychology, XLI (October 1960), 
322-338. 

*Adapted from Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and Youth, (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 48-49. 

*Ibid., p. 44. 
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pupils.9 Once the composition of the group is known, the teacher can deal with indi- 
vidual needs and differences and can tackle the job of development of high group morale. 

8. The teacher needs to be aware of how his own personality and his methods of 
instruction affect group development. These aspects are discussed separately in Part 
II of this study. 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 


The teacher is without a doubt the most important factor in the school 
and in the problem of discipline. The teacher's attitude can cause a pupil 
to grow and develop to his fullest capacity or it can stunt that growth. 

Physical factors of the school plant contribute to good or bad pupil be- 
havior. Such factors as light, air, temperature, cleanliness of the school, 
accoustics, and attractiveness of the rooms have their effect on pupil con- 
duct. Inadequate facilities can present many behavior problems. Pupils 
are not able to develop a high morale and school spirit in a shabby school 
plant. Morehouse remarks: “. . . the school board should provide clean, 
quiet, comfortable quarters for the school that teachers may have no handi- 
caps in the mere material environment . . . Teachers should insist on such 
surroundings before beginning school; they have not half a chance without 
them.”!° 

Curriculums offered cause a large percentage of behavior problems. Pro- 
vision is not made to suit the needs of the many types of pupils who must 
be educated. Programs and courses of study which are not in keeping 
with the needs and interests of youth cause much trouble for teachers. 

Lack of co-ordination between the elementary school and the secondary 
school results in numerous problems. The elementary pupil leaves his 
class where he has been accustomed to spend the whole school day with 
one teacher and is thrust into a junior high-school program with a compli- 
cated schedule and many teachers. The pupil can become lost in the com- 
plex arrangement, confused by the many requirements, and discouraged 
if he cannot keep up with the numerous assignments. 

Methods of instruction are primary sources of behavior difficulties. 
Methods inappropriate for different classes and different groups may be 
found to provoke disciplinary problems and frustrate teaching entirely. 

Feminization of the school staff presents a problem. Boys and girls need 
association with both men and women. If a school has its faculty composed 
of twenty per cent men, it can consider itself fortunate. The male and fe- 
male points of view need equal representation among adolescents. 

Lack of guidance may be blamed for a pupil's failure to be placed prop- 
erly in the school program, thus contributing to misbehavior. All too fre- 
quently there is nobody to whom the pupil can turn for help, no one 
especially interested in him as an individual. 


*Explanation of a device for studying group composition may be found in a publication of the 
Horace-Mann-Lincoln Institute, How To Construct a Sociogram, (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947), 37 pp. 

1°Frances Morehouse, The Discipline of the School, (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1914), p. 131. 
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Lack of co-operation among faculty members is an unhealthy condition 
contributing to pupil misbehavior. Enmities among faculty members 
may cause a pupil to develop loyalties to one side or another or to be split 
with conflict. Inconsistency of application of school policies on the part 
of various faculty members can result in pupil insecurity. Youth learn to 
use to advantage divisions among teachers and to play one teacher off 
against the other. 


Remedial Measures 


Guides for the teacher to keep in mind in attempting to handle causes of 
behavior problems originating with the teacher and the school are: 

1. Provision of a clean, attractive, well-equipped school plant and physical environ- 
ment dispels many problem cases. 

2. Change of course, teacher, or school is sometimes warranted. 

3. Orientation should be provided for elementary pupils entering the secondary 
school. Orientation for college and vocations is further required at the senior high- 
school level. 

4. Methods of instruction must provide opportunities for success, recognition, and a 
sense of security. 

5. Extra help is necessitated in counseling, conferences, and academic work. 

6. Courses in psychology, hygiene, and adolescent problems have been used with 
success in many schools. 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Family background accounts for a large percentage of behavior prob- 
lems. Factors in the family setting which must be considered are the atti- 
tude of the parents, the socio-economic level of the family, the status 
of the home (whether it is broken by separation, divorce, or death in the 
family) , the handling of discipline in the home, and the extent of training 
given the children in manners and morals. The tragic effect of unpleasant 
family background was felt by the girl in Case 11 following. 

Case 11. E., a freshman girl, was considered “lazy” by her teachers. An examination 
of the home situation showed that E.’s mother had left home with another man. E. 
carried the burden of taking care of the home, making meals for her father, and assum- 


ing at an early age her mother’s tasks. Besides, she bore the stigma attached to her 
mother’s erratic behavior. 


Home environment is frequently depressing and sordid. Murphy states: 
“Nervousness and dificult behavior have been studied extensively and 
generally found to be due to emotional problems in the family.”™ 

The discrepancy between home life and school life sets up conflicts which 
are sources of real concern to the pupil. 

Imitation of elders is a cause of behavior problems. Adolescents have 
been taught unconsciously many attitudes and ways of undesirable be- 
havior by adults in their home, community, and nation. Immature, pliant, 
and impressionable adolescents, aware that their parents and other adults 





‘Lois G. Murphy, “Social Factors in Child Devel t,”” Readings in Social Peychology, 


Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, editors, (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1947), p. 138. 
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are willing to manifest misconduct and unethical behavior, adopt similar 
modes of conduct themselves in the mistaken belief that these ways of be- 
having are accepted and approved by society. The use of profanity, the 
“fixing” of a traffic ticket, the sale of shoddy goods, the swindling of 
partners, the employment of unsavory business practices, and the double 
sex standard demonstrate means of conduct to the young which they as- 
sume are acceptable. 

Cliques are important in the development of adolescent behavior. The 
development of cliques, gangs, and clubs can be related to the adolescent 
need of gregariousness. The attitudes of the clique are often more influ- 
ential than the attitudes taught by the home and the school. Davis says: 
“The example of the adolescent's play group and of his own kin, however, 
is the crucial determinant of his behavior. Even where the efforts of the 
parent to instill middle-class mores in the child are more than half-hearted, 
the power of the street culture in which the child and adolescent are 
trained overwhelms the parent verbal instruction. The rewards of gang 
prestige, freedom of movement, and property gain all seem to be on the 
side of the street culture.”!? 

A behavior problem caused by a boy's association with a street gang is 
cited in Case 12 below. 


Case 12. S., a sophomore boy with above average 1Q, did extremely poor school work 
and was a frequent disciplinary problem. It was learned that S. was running around town 
with a gang of boys older than himself. S. found their behavior patterns more exciting 
than his own life. 


Remedial Measures 
Approaches to the treatment of causes of behavior problems originating 
in the home and community may be outlined. 


1. Visits to the home establish rapport and furnish necessary information about the 
pupil's background. 

2. Part-time work may solve some of the family's economic difficulties. 

8. Adult education can provide parents with help in the problems of growth and 
development of their boys and girls. 

4. Retraining of youth from underprivileged environment must be handled tactfully 
and patiently. 

5. Adequate and available physical recreation facilities in the school can do much to 
counteract neighborhood conditions and provide a healthful environment under adult 
supervision. 

6. Co-operation with outside agencies, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, community 
centers, churches, et. al. attacks the problem of unfavorable home and neighborhood 
environment. 

7. Teachers have discovered that in many cases little can be done by the school 
about home environment. They have the responsibility of seeking any measures which 
may be helpful and, negatively, by not augmenting the pupil's conflict by mentally 
unhygienic treatment. 


12Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent P. lity,” Adol 48rd Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, (Chicago : The National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1944), p. 210. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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Patience is necessary with parents who interfere from without the school 
either in opposition to the methods of discipline used by the school or 
by actively encouraging the pupil to be unco-operative and disrespectful to 
the authorities of the school. Some parents are continuing maladjusted pat- 
terns of behavior they have learned. Others are projecting their dis- 
gruntled frustration at their own lack of success in school by encouraging 
defiant behavior from their children. Some parents are jealous of the 
position the teacher holds in the estimation of the pupil. Adult education 
may reach some of these problem parents. 


CAUSES ORIGINATING IN THE LARGER SOCIAL ORDER 


Circumstances beyond the control of the individual and conditions 
found in the intricacy of the social order in which the individual is im- 
bedded give rise to adjustment difficulties experienced by many of the 
young people. The coming of the machine age with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has produced tremendous changes in society. The forces of technology 
have liberated Man in a material sense and have bound him closely to- 
gether in a social sense. In the course of some one hundred fifty years, the 
machine has produced a giant of industrial power on the American conti- 
nent. With the rise of industrial society, far-reaching changes have been 
wrought in the very fabric of society. 

The Industrial Age, sweeping ahead, rocked the stability of the old 
agrarian society and created problems of conflict between the two opposing 
patterns of life. It has become an ever-increasing battle for human society 
to adapt itself to the new cultural patterns evoked by the Industrial Age. 
Lag in the social institutions of society may be traced to the failure of these 
institutions to keep pace with the rapid technological advances and the 
concomitant results of these advances. The impact of the changes in the 
culture, brought about through technological changes and its resulting 
effect on behavior may now be examined. 

Change in the Family Role and Status—The Industrial Age has changed 
considerably the American family. The family of the agrarian society had 
as its primary functions procreation, sex, and home with the economic 
function, recreation, education, religion, protection, and status as its 
secondary functions. The family, like all institutions in the industrial 
society, has undergone the process of specialization of function. The 
secondary functions have been sloughed off to society, so that the institu- 
tion of the family may concentrate on its primary functions. 


Industry has taken over most of the economic function of the family. 
The family of the agrarian society was self-sufficient. Generations of the 
family lived at the family homestead and prided themselves on their pro- 
ductive power. As the Industrial Revolution made its inroads, more and 
more goods were produced outside the family in the factories and services 
once performed by the family have now been taken over by outside agen- 
cies. 
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The members of the home began to slip away from the hearth into the 
newly created industrial jobs. Women, for want or need, found employ- 
ment outside the home, radically changing the style of living of the 
family. 

The commercialized entertainment world has taken over much of the 
recreation function of the family. Where the pleasures of the agrarian 
society were the parties in the home, games, social visits, corn-husking bees, 
barbecues, and simpler activities in which all members of the family could 
participate, the theatre, the dance hall, the tavern, and the resorts call 
members of the family out in search of recreation. 

Schools have taken over much of the education function of the family. 
Churches perform most of the religious function. The protective function 
is now largely in the hands of public agencies. The status function of the 
family was formerly borne out in the question demanding an account of 
lineage, ‘““Who are you?” Status is established in the industrial society by 
the question, “What do you do?” 

These changes lessened the authoritarian function of the father. With 
the lessening of the father’s authority, the children have been less subjected 
to control. Where the father of the agrarian society was present twenty- 
four hours a day, the father of this age is absent from the home eight to 
ten hours a day and commonly sees his children only a few short hours a 
day, if at all. The mother has assumed fundamental importance in the 
rearing of the children. In many cases both parents are away from the home 
during the working day, leaving the children in the care of relatives or 
friends. Attitudes and values of both parents, then, have little opportunity 
to be inculcated. The Industrial Age has called for an entirely new atti- 
tude on child-rearing and has resulted in the absolute necessity for self- 
disciplined citizens, since the citizens of this age are no longer subjected 
to the family controls throughout their lifetime. 

The modern family, thus, has different functions from those held by the 
family of agrarian society. The modern family is still in a transitional 
stage. Its roots lie in the immediate past. Conflict in the patterns of life 
of the agrarian society and the industrial society is ever present, since the 
stereotype of the “good old days” is perpetuated through family tradition 
and family members who were themselves raised in the agrarian pattern. 

Breakdown in the Primary Group—The primary group is defined by 
Maclver as: “.. . that in which a small number of persons meet face-to-face 
for companionship, mutual aid, the discussion of some question that con- 
cerns them all, or the discovery and execution of some common policy.”'* 

Industrial society has resulted in the weakening of the primary group, 
the small circle of friends and relatives in which one lived and developed 
his attitudes and values. The element of mobility and the very complexity 
of modern society result in the individual's disassociation from his primary 
group and consequent association with larger, special-interest groups. The 


1*R. M. Maviver, Society, (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), p. 236. 
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mobile individual is subject to the conflict in values held by different 
groups. This requires an adjustive personality. It requires experience and 
training in socializing with any and all tyes of personalities. 

In place of the very personal contacts of the primary group have come 
the large-scale associations. Maclver discusses the formation of large-scale 
associations: “The physical neighborhood has lost much of its significance. 
Its social value, if not lost, as some think, is transferred to the larger com- 
munity and to the various associations which have come to supplement 
the social bonds of the community proper . . . But where society expands, 
another kind of association grows necessary, the large-scale association with 
its impersonal relationships and its specialization of functions.’ 

The impersonal relationships cause the individual to lose the identity he 
would have in his own small primary group. The democracy of techno- 
logical society is an interdependent association of many specialized func- 
tions. Since the family and the primary group are not effective in con- 
trolling the conduct of the individual, self-discipline assumes a role of 
leading importance. 

The forms of control over the individual differ in the primary group 
and in the large-scale associations. Maclver contrasts these two forms of 
control and points out the menace in each: “The menace of the first kind 
lies in the omnipresence of personal authority, from which, when it is 
harsh or overbearing, the subordinated individuals cannot hide any aspect 
of their lives. The menace of the second kind arises particularly from the 
separation of the authority from the subject of it, so that its inner working 
is hidden from his.”® 

In simpler society the constant scrutiny of the group into every action, 
the immediate responses of disapproval and punishment for misconduct 
acted as deterrents to misconduct. These deterrents are not found in 
modern society. 

Conflict in mores—The mores or customs of society regulate the indivi- 
dual’s behavior in his social group. Maclver writes: “. . . The more repre- 
sent the living character of a group or community . . . From infancy to old 
age, they mete out to each member the strong medicine of praise and 
blame, approval to those who follow them, and still more, disapproval to 
those who seek to defy them . . .”!® But the mores of one group differ from 
the mores of other groups. Maclver explains: “Every social unity has its 
own mores. There are mores for each sex, for all ages, for all classes, for 
all groups from the family to the nation or the civilization." 


Studies in perception show that an object or a situation is considered 
important because it is perceived as important. The significance of any 
misbehavior in the classroom lies in how the teacher perceives the instance 


'“Ibid., pp. 2, 244. 
SJbid., p. 246. 
*Jbid., p. 17. 

IT] bid., p. 18. 
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of misconduct. A teacher judges the seriousness of a behavior problem 
according to the values and social norms he has learned. 

Teachers, as a group, are products of the middle class and, thus, hold 
middle class standards of conduct. The school is an institution dedicated 
to the perpetuation of middle class standards and values. Some of the 
evidences of disorder may lie in conflicts which the pupil from a lower 
class socio-economic level experiences when confronted with different 
standards and different values for which he has not learned the expected 
responses. Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb discuss this point: “Teachers 
represent middle-class attitudes and enforce middle-class values and 
manners. In playing this role, teachers do two things. They train or seek 
to train children in middle-class manners and skills: And they select those 
children from the middle and lower classes who appear to be the best 
candidates for promotion in the social hierarchy. Two groups of children 
escape this influence in part. Children of upper-class parents often do 
not go to the public schools or drop out after a few years of public-school 
attendance . . . Many children of lower-class parents also escape the in- 
fluence of teachers, through being recalcitrant in school and through 
dropping out of school just as early as possible.”'* 

Social classes in America are a reality which teachers must face. These 
class differences affect the problem of high-school discipline. Davis re- 
marks: “Lower-class culture, white or Negro, organizes adolescent be- 
havior with regard to aggression, sexual relations, age roles, and family 
roles to mention only a few of the basic types of relationships into patterns 
which differ radically from those of middle-class adolescents.’’'® 

Middle-class adolescents are taught to disguise their aggression in forms 
of competitive striving for middle-class goals of success and material re- 
wards. They are taught to conform to conventions which have been estab- 
lished so that the middle class goals may be obtained. Davis elaborates: 
“In general, middle-class aggression is taught to adolescents in the form 
of social and economic skills which will enable them to compete effectively 
at that level. It may be full of personal hostility and insecurity, or it may 
be realistic and socially directed. The lower classes not uncommonly teach 
their children and adolescents to strike out with fist or knife and to be 
certain to hit first . .. Husbands and wives sometimes stage pitched battles 
in the home . . . Such fights with fists or weapons and the whipping of wives 
occur sooner or later in many lower-class families.”*° 

The adolescent is caught in the vise of the culture in which he is reared. 
Teachers and administrators must be conscious of the discrepancy which 
arises between the way adolescents have been taught from birth to react 
and the way in which teachers would like them to respond. Ericson notes 
the problem of frustration in middle-class training: “Middle-class chil- 


1°W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin G. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated?, (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), pp. 107-08. 

Allison Davis, op. cit., p. 209. 

2°Loc. cit. 
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dren are probably subjected to more frustrations in the process of achiev- 
ing these learnings and are probably more anxious as a result of these 
pressures than are the lower-class children. Lower-class families tend to 
be more permissive than the middle-class families in the training of their 
children in all areas.”*" 

Pupils from upper-class families, if they attend the public school, will 
also face conflicts between their socio-economic class norms of conduct 
and the middle-class standards of the school. Upper-class pupils may have 
been sheltered and over-protected to the point where they do not know 
how to establish, or have been forbidden to establish, free and easy rela- 
tionships with middle- and lower-class pupils. The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development summarizes the discrepancy between 
different socio-economic class standards. The Association concludes that to 
a large number of pupils it happens that the pupil finds himself where: 

1. He cannot express himself emotionally as he learned to do. 

2. He is confronted by discrepancies in values, behaviors, purposes, but not helped 
to explore these discrepancies. 

3. He doesn’t understand what is happening to himself and others, why certain be- 
havior is rewarded and other behavior is punished. 

4. He finds himself and his background ignored and devalued, even criticized and 
derided. 

5. He is limited in opportunities to affiliate with others, to feel he belongs and in- 
creasingly feels inadequate.** 


The very differences in mores and accepted practices from community 
to community requires that a teacher or administrator more slowly in 
instituting radical changes, whether they be changes in discipline cannot 
be established overnight in a community where, for generations, the tra- 
dition of discipline has been repressive measures and corporal punish- 
ment. Under these circumstances the educator must proceed gradually 
to allow new traditions of discipline to grow and develop. 

Anxiety of the Times—The strain of this critical period, the restlessness 
from the efforts of World War II, the period of antagonism between East 
and West, the Korean War, and the threat of World War III have done 
much to increase adolescent difficulties. The rise of totalitarian systems 
throughout the world is a threat to the very security of the nation. The fact 
that young men of today will most certainly face military service for a good 
many years to come has heightened the problem of discipline for these 
times. Adolescents find themselves in a world which they did not create. 
They are being asked to accept the burden of military service and to risk 
their lives for causes which they barely understand. Young women find it 
difficult to adjust to the fact that eligible males will be forced to leave their 
homes and careers for service. Marriages in many cases will have to be 
®\Martha C. Ericson, “Social Status and Child-Rearing Practices,” Reading in Social Psychology. 


Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, editors, (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1947), p. 601. 

*3Adapted from the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering Mental 
Health in Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook, (Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1950), pp. 30-81. 
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postponed. Insecurity is prevalent with today’s adolescents. They have 
never known a period of stability. In their seeking for security and mean- 
ing to their lives, they may at times show erratic behavior. 

The problem of inflation and economic stress strikes the average family 
hard. Some of the young people are forced to find jobs to help support the 
family. Consequently, attitudes of indifference to book learning and 
neglect of studies may exist with adolescents, who do not know where the 
world is headed nor why. They may seek the thrills of the moment instead 
of postponing them for some obscure and uncertain future. 

Prevalence of unethical conduct—In the brief span of a few years follow- 
ing World War II, the American public has been shocked by as sordid a dis- 
play of undemocratic lack of ethics and moral values as has ever been con- 
densed into one brief period of its history. In 1951 fifty West Point cadets 
were expelled from the United States Military Academy for cheating on 
examinations conducted under West Point's honor system. Most of the 
cadets were members of the football team. 

The Kefauver Crime Commission of the United States Senate uncovered 
a trail of corruption and crime the length and breadth of the nation. 
Public officials were implicated in the conspiracy. The public, through 
gambling or through apathy, supported the multi-million dollar syndicates 
of crime. Communists, fellow travelers, and misguided intellectuals were 
implicated in treasonable actions. College basketball players were in- 
volved in the “basketball fix” by which they accepted money from big-time 
gamblers “to throw” a game upon which high stakes had been placed. 

The highest levels of government have revealed shocking evidences of 
immoralities from shady, almost ethical practices to treason. Putrification 
in the Reconstruction Finance Commission, which handles immense sums 
of money, the peddling of influence for profit, the five-percenters, the 
giving of expensive gifts in return for influence to weedle a lucrative con- 
tract from the government, and scandals in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment have shaken the faith of the American people. United States News 
and World Report reviewed the present state of immorality in the nation. 


It reports: 

In one small area around Pittsburgh seven banks have been in trouble because bank 
officials embezzled funds . . . Filching of groceries and meats from store shelves is re- 
ported by food company executives to be increasing steadily . . . padding of damage 
claims is worrying insurance companies and driving up premium rates. . . .FBI and 
Secret Service agents find that forgery, auto thefts, counterfeiting are on the increase. 
. .. Bribes are used to buy off a health inspector or draft-board employee. . . . Crime, in 
general, is growing faster than the population. . . . From one end of the country to the 
other, therefore, there are signs that moral attitudes are becoming warped, that ethical 
standards no longer are what they once were. . . . Check-kiting and forgery are expanding 
from coast to coast. . . . There is broad-scale cheating on tax payment. . . . There are 
scandals among tax collectors and in the R.F.C., favors and fees for those who know the 
right people, even evidences of corruption reaching into Congress and the military. . . . 
All in all the evidence points to a widespread weakening of the American moral fiber23 


‘Mielke 





" *3Reprinted from U. S. News and World Report, an independent weekly news ine p 
at Washington, D. C. Copyright 1951 United States Publishing Corporation. “The Rise of Dis- 
honesty,” XXXI (November 16, 1951), 36-38.” 
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Educators have cause to ponder the question of the values that are neces- 
sary to this civilization and whether or not they are inculcating those values 
in the young. Counts connects the welfare of democracy with the issue of 
morality in the statement: “. . . democracy rests on basic morality. It can 
thrive only if elementary standards of decency and humanity in all public 
relations and in the conduct of all public affairs are observed. In the 
political process, if democracy is to endure and prosper, men must be 
guided by the canons of simple honesty, truthfulness, and intellectual 
integrity . . .** 

How much of the widespread lack of ethics may be due to unconscious 
imitation of adult behavior patterns cannot be known. Yet, the world out- 
side the schools is education unparalleled. The child learns daily through 
scandalous reports in the mass means of communication, the radio, the 
newspaper, and television that unethical behavior is everywhere engaged 
in and may, therefore, be the thing to do. 

Inequality of Opportunities of Minorities and Immigrantts—The various 
racial minorities present problems similar to those of youth from the lower- 
class socio-economic level. Indeed, the two conditions usually go hand in 
hand. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
discusses these conditions: “Children who come from lower-class back- 
grounds and those who come from various racial and ethnic minorities con- 
stitute . . . the majority of school children. . . . They are made to feel in 
school that they and their backgrounds are not adequate. . . . They are 
limited in their chances . . . to feel they ‘belong’ 

The dangers to be found in this condition of inequality are expressed by 
Maclver: 

. .. the statistics of crime reveal that groups that are for any reason unadjusted to or 
unincorporated within the larger community in which they live contain a larger propor- 
tion of offenders or at least of convicted offenders against the code . . . groups that are 
assigned a status of lesser opportunity or social inferiority are likely to develop, espe- 
cially in times of rapid social transition, a spirit of resentment against the exclusiveness 
of the dominant majority. This spirit becomes a rebellion against the whole social order 
as well as against the authority that sustains it. Thus, in the United States those who 
organize devices for frustrating the law, who sell illegal products or provide illegal 
services, who in time of war conduct “black markets,” and so forth, are frequently found 
to be members of such groups. . . . Groups that for any reason are discriminated against 
are likely to take on a kind of amorality. The bonds that bind other men to the in- 
clusive community no longer hold them.** 


The conflicts within immigrant families are described by Maclver: 
“... the second generation is pulled two ways; the influence of the home 
is broken by the counter-seeking influence of the school and community. 
They lose the secure sense of an established order and one result is that they 
are less law-abiding than their parerts.”** 


24*George S. Counts, Education and American Civilization, (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952), p. 283. 

*5 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, op. cit., p. 28. 

2°R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), pp. 


77-78. 
*"Loc. cit. 
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Division of Labor—The extreme degree of specialization of functions 
in all social institutions is a product of the machine age. With this high 
degree of specialization have come special interest groups with loyalties of 
their own. In contrast to the groups’ inner loyalties are the outer conflicts 
with competing groups or with groups which are judged to be threats to 
their stability. Counts cites this condition as a challenge to democracy: 
“The rule of law is being challenged today by the emergence of new condi- 
tions and forces. It is being challenged in many ways by the rise of indus- 
trial civilization. It is being challenged at home by the rise of great power 
groups each influenced in its policies and attitudes by narrow and limited 
conceptions of the general welfare. Reference is made here to the great 
aggregations of labor, capital, and agriculture. Engaged perpetually in a 
harsh struggle for advantage, they often lose sight of the :ommon good and 
press ruthlessly toward their objectives . . .*8 


There is real need for organized education to seek ways of developing 
to the fullest the loyalties of thése special-interest groups toward the whole 
of society. There is need for all specialized groups to understand each 
other's problems and to develop attitudes of common concern, since, by the 
very nature of their specialization, all groups are dependent upon one 
another for their survival. The division of labor demands among all ele- 
ments of this society teamwork and co-operation. 

Impact of Urban Culture—The forces of technology have produced the 
modern city. The city has grown at a rapid rate during the nation’s history. 
While there were but twenty-four cities of twenty-five hundred or more 
population in 1790, there are now over four thousand cities in the United 
States. More than half of the counrty’s population now lives in cities. 
With the mass means of communication, the culture of the metropolitan 
area has been thrust on the rural area. Maclver points out: “The products 
which the city sends to the country, unlike those it receives from it, carry 
with them something of the urban scheme of life, of its techniques and 
adaptations. Consequently, in the intercourse of city and country, the 
former tends to dominate. . . . Social influences radiate from the centers 
of prestige and wealth and power.”® 


City culture is dominant since the influential means of shaping thought 
are city-controlled, the barriers of transportation which formerly separated 
the city and country life are non-existent today, and cities are still growing 
in population. The differences in urban and rural mores result in conflict, 
especially pronounced among rural adolescents upon whom this alien 
culture is thrust. To many rural adolescents, the city culture looks superior 
to their more prosaic way of life; intensifies their desire for adventure, 
industrial, and vocational pursuits; and results in maladjustment in many 
cases. 


**Counts, op. cit., pp. 273-74. 
**Maclver, Society, op. cit., pp. 130, 132. 
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Urban organizationts, urban social pursuits, and urban tastes in reading, 
art, and fashion are adopted by the country. Maclver comments that in 
the rural area: “There is a certain repression of all interests that cannot 
be accomodated to the more homogeneous life . . . whenever communica- 
tion and contacts are facilitated, the country approaches nearer to the 
form of social organization characteristic of the city.’’*° 


Remedial Measures 


No one, of course, can blame all the ills of society on the public schools. 
Home and community environment are extremely potent factors in the 
development of such evils as delinquency and crime. Yet, it can be said 
that schools have not done all they can to recognize systems of disorder and 
to prevent and correct these disorders. Possible approaches to the treat- 
ment of behavior problems resulting from causes originating in the larger 
social order can be outlined. 


1. Orientation to youth problems will help adolescents understand the reasons for 
military service, the problems of democracy, and the reasons for the necessity for partici- 
pation in democracy. Courses in orientation to school and community living and in 
personal and social adjustment problems should be a part of the general education of 
all youth. 

2. Vocational education and guidance are essential to provide the youth with saleable 
skills. 

3. Instruction in school needs to encompass some of the pressing, controversial issues 
of democracy in search for solutions. Avoidance of this attempt to solve some of 
democracy’s most difficult questions is an injustice to the nation. Too often educators 
are timid about permitting discussion of controversial problems. Yet, these are the 
problems which distress youth and the nation and which must be faced. 

4. Discussion of the individual's role in an industrial society must be emphasized in 
secondary education. In this way the adolescent is made to consider his place in society, 
his obligations, and to sense his responsibilities. 

5. Counteracting prejudices and special-interest narrowness can be accomplished by 
providing opportunities for heterogeneous groups to live and work together. Objective 
teaching of information to dispel irrational discrimination is a function of schools in a 
free society. The school can combat social class divisions by nourishing the young in a 
truly democratic atmosphere of social co-operation. 

6. Adapting the curriculum for the locality will serve to resist alien urban influences 
on the small localities. 

7. The school can provide opportunities for the development of the social skills of 
manners, co-operation, and teamwork. The United States is high in technical skills, 
but notoriously low in the social skills. 

8. Attention should be given in every course to citizenship from the local level to 
world responsibilities. 

9. As much attention should be given to the imperative needs of society as is given 
to the imperative needs of youth. 


The remedial measures suggested in this chapter show that there is 
much that the teacher and the school can do to help adolescents with their 
behavior difficulties. 


*°[bid., p. 183. 
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SUMMARY 


Causes of behavior problems are seen as originating with the pupil, with 
the pupil's group, with the teacher and the school, with the pupil's home 
and community, and in the larger social order. Remedial measures seek 
to learn the specific causes of misbehavior and to treat these causes through 
all means available. The school program must be so-ordered as to give full 
expression to the purposes and problems of democracy. 

Discipline grows out of the very social order. In democracy citizens sub- 
mit and check their individual appetites because they have learned that 
only by so doing can democracy continue to exist. Since they have realized 
through an adequate system of education that of all historical forms of 
government democracy can offer most in the way of human values to its 
adherents, the citizens of democracy submit to restraints on their liberties. 
The discipline of free men must grow and develop its own traditions, 
evolving as the very social order is evolving, adapting itself to the needs 
of a highly complex technological society. 

Problems of discipline can be prevented through a system of education 
which turns out self-reliant citizens who understand the basic problems 
provoked by an industrial society and who are motivated in their actions 
to the betterment of that society. 

















Part [I—The Role of the Teacher in Developing 
Pupil Self-control 





Chapter 6 


PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


HE most important single factor in the problem of discipine is the 

teacher himself. Personality traits of the teacher can account for the 
lack of disciplinary problems or the presence of these problems. Analysis 
of personality differences in teachers sometimes reveals the source of be- 
havior problems in pupils. Teachers often sense this fact and, as a result, 
are reluctant to discuss their disciplinary problems with colleagues for 
fear of being stigmatized as unable to handle the situations that arise. 

Personality traits can be improved if the teacher is willing to make the 
effort. But, fear of change and resistance to it as a threat to security have 
developed reaction in the form of resistance to modern theory and practice. 
Scorn, ridicule, and sarcasm are defense mechanisms used to defeat and 
repel change. 

Teachers’ attitudes are reflected in their own behavior. 

1. Attitudes about the nature and seriousness of behavior disorders can 
cause considerable difficulty. Hand discovered that teachers generally want 
strong discipline.’ By this is meant a high degree of order, authoritarian 
control, and quick punishment for infractions. 

2. Teachers must examine their attitudes toward questions of morality. 
These attitudes determine ways in which a teacher reacts to pupil behavior. 
Sheviakov and Redl comment: “It requires one type of person to be the 
proud avenger of infantile wrongs and sins defied ‘rules and regulations’ 
and another to be the guide of human beings through the turmoil of 
growth.?” 

3. Teachers must harbor no prejudices against individuals or groups. 
The teacher has the obligation to instruct and guide the pupils of the 
minority groups as well as those of the majority. Slurs about racial and 
religious backgrounds can create behavior disorders and arouse a segment 
of the public at large. Levinger and Murphy estimate that a third of the 
children in this culture belong to minority groups.* Neglect of these 
groups is a disservice to democracy. 

4. The prevalent attitude toward mental handicaps seems to be that 
what cannot be seen is not considered highly important. Teachers are 
humanitarian in the sense that they would not require a crippled lad to 

‘Harold Hand, What People Think About Their Schools, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
i esGeorge Shaviakov and Frits Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and Youth, (Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1944), p. 64. 

*Leach Levinger and Lois B. Murphy, “Implications of the Social Scene for the Education 
of Young Children,” Early Childhood Adolescence, 46th Yearbook of the National Society for the 


Study of Education, Part II, (Chicago: The National Society for the Study of Education, 1947), 
p. 16. 
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excel in sports, but the same line of reasoning in many cases has not been 
used in reference to the less visible mental handicaps. Too much is fre- 
quently expected of the pupil of lesser ability. The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene remarks about the lack of awareness on the part of 
teachers: ““The extent to which teachers influence the emotional develop- 
ment of children is seldom recognized even by teachers themselves.'’* 


The voice plays a great role in command. A high-pitched, squeaky, shrill 
toned, or booming voice; a raving, ranting tone; a monotonous drone; or a 
feeble voice will not control a group of adolescents as easily as a pleasant, 
well-modulated tone of confidence and self-expression. A resonant, quiet, 
unemotional tone commands respect. 

Masculine and feminine role must be strictly adhered to. Adolescents 
are quick to spot deviations from culturally established roles. The mascu- 
line woman or the effeminate man will find control a big problem and 
may be condemned by pupils and parents alike. 

Too much erudition provokes problems. Young teachers may forget that 
they are dealing with immature boys and girls. They may tend to speak 
above the level of the learner. Their objectives may be too high. Lowering 
the level of speech and a reduction in standards may cause some discipli- 
nary troubles to vanish. 

Grooming is ore important in teaching than in many other vocations. 
Teachers are subjected to the public scrutiny seven days a week. Teachers 
are cast into a certain role by the public and are expected to dress well, 
neatly, and conservatively. Ostentatious dress may provoke laughter and 
ridicule. 

Posture and walk contribute to the presence or absence of respect that a 
teacher will receive. A slouching posture does not command attention of 
pupils. 

Mannerisms and gestures have significance in the problem of control. 
Use of the hands and facial expressions may be effective for teaching or 
they may be sources of merriment to the pupils. Startlingly different man- 
nerisms and gestures may cast the teacher in an unfortunate role in which 
it will be dificult to maintain respect. 

Popularity has to be handled with caution. Most teachers want to be 
liked by their students. But, teachers who vie for popularity in the eyes of 
the students will find to their dismay that they are not as well respected as 
are those who couple genuine liking and mutual respect with a professional 
attitude. To be “one of the boys” is a regrettable mistake. Contempt arises 
not only from the students with whom the teacher has bartered respect for 
cheap popularity, but also from fellow colleagues who resent this type of 
unprofessional competition. 

Personal life, generally, should be kept out of the classroom, unless it 
can serve to illustrate some instructional purpose. Many teachers are not 





‘National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Behavior Problems of School Children, (New York ; 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1981), p. 5. 
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aware of the projection of their own troubles upon the boys and girls of 
their classes. When a teacher is disturbed, worried, or ill, he needs to be 
doubly cautious. The moody teacher presents the adolescents with con- 
flicts, since they do not know from one day to the next what the mood of 
the teacher will be. A consistently pleasant mood is conducive te good 
mental health and to the absence of disciplinary problems. 

A source of disciplinary difficulties lies in the maladjustment of the 
teacher in many instances. Maladjustment among teachers is far from nil. 
Altman provides data concerning the maladjutstment of teachers: “It has 
been estimated that 1,500 emotionally and mentally unbalanced teachers 
are in New York City alone. In my opinion, based on two decades of in- 
vestigation, that figure is far too conservative. There are probably close to 
4,500 teachers in need of psychiatric and other treatment in New York.’ 

Another study of a group of teachers found fifteen per cent seriously 
maladjusted.* It has been estimated that the chances are seven to one that 
a youngster will spend a year with each of two maladjusted teachers.? A 
study done by the National Education Association showed one third of the 
teachers studied nervous ‘and two fifths with worries that interfered with 
their teaching.* Wickman concludes: “The ability to cope effectively with 
behavior problems in children is considerably dependent on the adult's 
own adjustment to these problems in personal experience.® 

A teacher must analyze his own values and standards of conduct. 
Overly strict teachers may find that bitter dissatisfactions in their own 
personal lives have contributed to their harsh treatment of the pupils in 
their charge. They may be using pupil's to satisfy their own needs of 
someone to love, their desire to dominate others, or their craving for ap- 
proval and recognition. Symonds relates: 

Harsh teachers may be compensating for emotional lacks or to hide deficiencies in 
teaching skill. Compensations they exhibit are sarcasm, attitude that the teacher is 
always right, hypercritical attitude, vie for popularity, fussiness, verbosity about 
their personal experiences, and killing time with side issues. They resort to jealousy, 
temper tantrums, or sulkiness. . . . Persons who are easily shocked at others may be 
suspected of harboring deep-seated but unfulfilled desires themselves.10 


Teachers need to be aware of their own state of adjustment and willing 
to accept lacks as elements calling for improvement. Wickman laments, 
however: “... adults may be aware of the sinister nature of their discipli- 
nary measures and still continue to practice them.”""! 


‘Emil Altman, “Our Mentally Unbalanced Teachers,” The Americon Mercury, LII (April 1941), 


892. 

*Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice, (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1943), p. 289. 

'™M. Ernest Townsend, “Mental Hygiene and Teacher Recruiting,” Mental Hygiene, XVII 
(October, 1933), 600. 

*Department of Classroom Teachers, Wational Education Association, Fit to Teach, 9th Year- 
book, (Washington: Nationa] Educati iati 1938), pp. 36-37, 77. 

*E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior a Teachers’ Attitudes, (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1928), p. 179. 

2°Percival Symonds, Mental Hygiene of the School Child, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1988) p. 2238. 

Wickman, op. cit., p. 177. 
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Sarcasm is unacceptable and ineffective in achieving the goal of self- 
discipline. The use of sarcasm is unjust in that the teacher is taking ad- 
vantage of his authority, employing a technique denied to the pupil. It 
leads to further disciplinary problems by arousing the group to the defense 
of the unfortunate victim. Briggs tells this story about the boomerang 
effect of the use of sarcasm: “To a boy who entered the classroom and 
failed to close the door a teacher said, sarcastically, “Were you born in a 
barn?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘and it makes me homesick to hear your 
voice.’ ""'? The boy in this case became a hero and the teacher shrank in 
prestige. Humiliation of the pupil by the teacher is condemned by all 
authorities. Mearns points out: “. . . some adults use the excuse: The 
world is unjust. Children should learn to suffer injustices. . . . Training 
for the world. That has been the excuse for every inequity practiced upon 
childhood from child labor in the coal mines to compulsory trigonometry 
for girls.’"!8 

Hypocrisy is a trait readily detected by adolescents. Mearns illustrates 
hypocrisy on the part of the teacher: “The teacher is bitter in punishing 
those who whisper in assembly but takes every chance herself to chatter 
with a fellow teacher, annoying pupils who wish to attend to what is 
happening on the stage."’"* 

The teacher must be the example of good conduct. Pupils will pattern 
their own behavior after adult example. Hypocritical behavior on the part 
of teachers provides justification for misbehavior on the part of boys and 
girls. Park describes vividly another hypocritical situation: “I attend 
Teachers’ Institutes primarily to learn more about my profession. How can 
anyone learn anything from the speakers when groups of teachers are 
visiting, gossiping, laughing, or entering and leaving the room almost 
continually. Yet, many of these same teachers would punish a pupil who 
whispered, dropped a pencil, or looked out of a window!"® The mainte- 
nance of a double standard of conduct, one for pupils and one for teachers, 
is a dangerous practice. 


Confidence is of primary importance. Lack of confidence accounts for 
many of the failures among teachers. Expressions of confidence and poise 
should be exhibited from the first day in the classroom. 

A sense of humor is indispensable in human relations. The ability to 
laugh with pupils and at one’s self can go a long way in the establishment 
of a healthy group climate and in the elimination of behavior problems. 
A sense of humor will not only make the class experiences more pleasant, 
but also will ease the teacher's strain. Some teachers feel that, if they exhibit 
the very natural tendency toward humor, they will undermine their pres- 
tige and bring disrespect to themselves. A well-balanced sense of humor 
" 1#Thomas Briggs, “Sarcasm,” School Review, XXXVI (November 1928), 689. 
hay 4 Mearns, “Discipline and the Free Spirit,” Progressive Education, VIII (December 


14Loc. cit. 
*6Caroline Park, “Good Order Symposium,”’ Grade Teacher, LIV (December 1936), 20. 
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will, in fact, raise group morale. Red] states: “A sense of humor is so 
obviously the most essential characteristic of skillful handlers of discipline 
problems or tough group situations that its possession must be among the 
prime requisites for the job... . . A fear of exposure to ridicule has caused 
more intangible discipline problems than anything else | know.”'* 

Temper outbursts either frighten the pupil or they beget temper out- 
bursts from him. They destroy group morale. They are a means of re- 
lieving teacher's feelings, an abuse of authority, non-instructive, and 
damaging to immature personalities. 

Personal retaliation should never be employed by teachers against pupils. 
Pupils react in a very personal way. They frequently displace their re- 
sentment from the home and community to the teacher and school. Numer- 
ous other personality traits are the obvious ones required of any one who 
seeks success in a profession where the ability to get along with people is 
the principal task. Teachers owe it to their profession to set the finest 
examples and to be enthusiastic about their profession in order to recruit 
worthy candidates into the teaching profession. 


SUMMARY 


The teacher's personality is an integral part of the problem of discipline. 
A well-adjusted, happy, sociable personality is more in keeping with the 
goal of democratic self-discipline than is the maladjusted, unhappy, asocial 
personality. 


**Sheviakov and Redi, op. cit., pp. 59, 63. 


Chapter 7 


DISCIPLINE AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


fig is a positive relationship between discipline and methods of 
instruction. Teachers who are experiencing difficulty of a disciplinary 
nature may discover that the source of difficulty lies in the methods of in- 
struction used in the classroom. Disciplinary problems will be fewer in 
number if the lessons are of interest to the learner (Motivation), if a mini- 
mum of time is wasted (Routine), if the lessons are presented vividly 
(Presentation) , and if the learner has sufficient opportunity to participate 
(Participation) . 
Motivation 

The challenge of interesting the learner in the subject matter and fitting 
that subject matter to the needs of the learner is a fundamental task of the 
high-school teacher. The task of motivation is one of showing the learner 
how the subject at hand relates to present or future needs and of making 
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the subject as interesting as possible to the learner. Different techniques 
will be successful with different groups and individuals. The needs and 
interests vary with each group, each pupil. Since some of the lessons are 
exceedingly dull or out of keeping with the ability of the learner, the pupil 
finds ways of relieving his boredom through annoying behavior. 

Clues to good motivation may be found in (a) the use of the resumé, 
(b) the use of unique and timely events, (c) the relation of the material 
to the goals of the learner, and (d) stimulating conclusion and assign- 
ments. 

1. The resumé provides a continuity of learning, review of what has 
transpired, and presents a preview of what will go on in class that day. The 
teacher with a flare for the dramatic will find the problem of motivation 
simplified. 

2. The use of unique events is well illustrated in a story by Coombs." 
This science teacher tells how she turned into a profitable teaching ex- 
perience a situation which could have created chaos, the release of a snake 
in the classroom. She developed the situation into a creative experience, 
had the pupils dig into research on snakes, and dispelled fears about snakes. 
She seized the opportunity of the moment to the advancement of the 
growth and development of her pupils. She might have adopted an atti- 
tude of anger and contempt for the individual provoking the incident, 
meted out punishment, and lost an opportunity for valuable instruction. 

Holidays and special school events provide many opportunities for 
learning experiences built around the interests of pupils. 

3. Teachers commonly fail to take advantage of the opportunities they 
have to show their students how the specialty they are teaching is related 
to vocational and educational ambitions of youth. The thousand and 
one uses of chemistry in this scientific age, the value of foreign languages 
in the twentieth century, the many occupations requiring the knowledge 
of trigonometry, and the importance of assessing the present in terms of 
past history serve as motivators. Adolescents are willing to accept trying 
tasks, if they can see possible applications of them. 

4. A challenging conclusion and thought-provoking assignment can 
give the learner a preview of interesting things to come. 

Repetition is, in itself, a means of motivation, provided it is done with 
skill and taste. This is especially true in the fine arts. The appreciation 
of famous paintings, of symphonies and operas, and of sculpture reaches 
its peak in the sense of accomplishment an individual feels at being able to 
recognize the great works. 

Use of extrinsic motivation in the form of rewards may at times prove 
successful, if used with caution in not making the rewards themselves the 
ends of instruction, and if not used in the form of bribes for learning the 
work. 





1M. Sanford Coombs, “‘A Snake in the Class,” The Clearing House, XXIV (January 1960), 
297-99. 
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The motives to which teachers do appeal in practice are set forth by 
Avent.? 


1. Lower motives 3. Life Needs 
a. Fear of punishment a. Earning and acquiring property 
b. Greed b. Competition 
c. Anger c. Playing games 
d. Fear of disapproval d. Construction 
e. Personal rivalry e. Entertaining 
f. Sharing 
2. Higher motives g. Advancing one’s self in the 


esteem of others 


Hope of reward 
Promoting self-interest 


a 
b. Intellectual curiosity 
c. Satisfaction of doing right 
d. Imitation of worthy model 
e.“Desire of approval 
f. Self-rivalry 
g. Pride in personal achievement a. Group rivalry 
b. Mutual help 
c. Good name of self or school 
d. Service 


> 


i. Collecting and preserving 
Fitting for life career 


Social motives 


_ 


Some teachers, unfortunately, never get past the appeal to the lower 
motives. The higher motives and the social motives should be sources of 
motivation as the child grows into adolescence. 


Routine 

Routine procedure in administrative details of classroom management 
will eliminate many behavior problems. The teacher, through the estab- 
lishment of routine patterns, will avoid confusion which breeds disorder. 
Such tasks as taking attendance, distributing books and materials, sharpen- 
ing pencils create opportunities for additional disorder, loss of time and 
valuable instruction. Adolescents are prone to seize the opportunity for 
contributing to the confusion, if the teacher sets the example of confusion. 
Established habits of managing the routine of the classroom with the 
assistance of pupils in that management give the pupils a feeling of 
security, a knowledge of what is expected of them in carrying out the 
routine procedures. Materials to be distributed must be carefully as- 
sembled and laid out in advance of the instructional period. If a teacher 
must spend the better part of the period locating materials and getting 
them into the hands of the pupils, he will find his energetic adolescents 
dissipating their time. An efficient operating procedure in handling routine 
tasks creates a sense of order in the classroom. 

Certain minimum expectations should be routine. The students need 
to know definitely that the teacher will not accept sloppy work nor late 
work unless there is a legitimate excuse. The students must know that the 
teacher expects English, spelling, and computations to be as well done as 


*Joseph E. Avent, Excellences and Errore in Classroom Management, (Bristol, Tennessee: The 
King Publishing Company, 1934), pp. 214-15. 
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the pupi! knows how regardless of the subject taught. Insistence upon 
care and accuracy cultivate proper habits in the students. 


Presentation 

The manner of presentation determines the success the teacher will have 
in instilling in his pupils the facts and understandings of the course. 
Advance preparation and planning are foregone conclusions for every 
teacher. Presentation calls for a wide variety of techniques. Variety itself 
is a source of motivation, since it appeals to the adolescent need for new 
experiences. Whenever possible, a variety of activities should be brought 
into the single class period. Well-planned variation of the program will 
stimulate pupils to learning. 

Planning of the lessons will differ from class to class, year to year, and 
pupil to pupil. Though many teachers plan their lessons in advance, they 
often use the same lesson plans from class to class and from year to year 
without considering the particular needs of the class of that particular 
time. Advance lesson planning in many classes consists of one plan for the 
entire class, or, if the teacher has duplications in that subject during the 
day, one plan for the subject. Attempts at homogeneous grouping have 
lowered the range of individual differences in any one class, but individual 
differences still exist, though on a smaller range. Lesson instruction is 
geared in too many cases to the mediocre learner to the detriment of the 
exceptional pupil. 

The use of audio-visual aids can stimulate learning. The immediate 
interest shown by adolescents when they learn that these aids are to be 
used indicates the desirability of incorporating them in the class program. 
One teacher of social studies, when questioned why she did not use audio- 
visual aids, replied, “I don't believe in them. They are a waste of time.” 
She preferred the lecture method by which she succeeded in stuffing her 
pupils with facts to regurgitate on final examinations. The films available 
today in all phases of the high-school program illustrate clearly instruction 
which would take days or weeks to give verbally. The use of the recorder 
is coming into daily practice in high-school classes. Companies now have 
libraries of tape recordings on a wide variety of subjects available for use 
in the classroom. Radio and television are mediums for enlivening in- 
terest in an otherwise dull program. With the modern techniques avail- 
able today, education can be challenging, interesting, and downright fun 
for teacher and pupil alike. 


Illustrations, demonstrations, and anecdotes are useful methods of pre- 
senting subject matter. One teacher was discovered teaching a vital course 
like general science by reading to the class day after day from the general 
science textbook the greater part of each period, though each pupil had 
his own copy for use as needed. In an age of science with its countless 
appealing things to learn, there is no need for such sterility in teaching 
methods. 











———— LTT 
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Wise use of class time is an important consideration in presentation. 
Colvin estimates that novices in teaching at the outset waste on the average 
at least one third of the class exercise in dictating outlines, concentrating 
on one pupil, inaudible recitation, and talking most of the hour with no 
class participation.'* Explanations need to be clear, in words the learner 
can understand, unhurried, and non-repetitious. Inspiring presentation 
takes all the consummate knowledge and skills a teacher has. 
Participation 

The best order and the greatest training in self-discipline will be 
achieved through joint participation of the teacher and pupil in the ex- 
periences to be learned. Adolescents can, within a broad framework laid 
out for them, participate in the choice of goals, the procedures for reach- 
ing these goals, and evaluation of the results. They can participate in 
election of committees and leaders, in performance of assigned responsibili- 
ties, in assisting each other in the learning process, and in contributing to 
class discussion and in projects. 

Better results will be obtained when the pupil feels that he is responsible 
to the group for a individual assignment, that the members of the group 
are dependent upon him for completion of his phase of the task, and that 
his success or failure affects the welfare of the entire group. The teacher 
should underscore this valuable social learning. The learner, under these 
circumstances, is responsible to his own group rather than to the teacher 
alone. 

The psychological advantages of group participation in the work at 
hand has been shown in several industrial studies. Homans reports a 
research experiment conducted at a Western Electric plant.‘ 

Six girls, relay assembly workers, were selected for the experiment. 
Working conditions were manipulated in order to determine whether 
production was directly related to physical working conditions. The con- 
ditions were varied and improved over a long period of time. In a later 
stage, a return was made to original conditions of work with no rest periods, 
no special lunches, and a full-length work-week. In the last phase, return 
to original conditions, the output declined slightly but not to the point 
where it had been at the beginning. The fact that the girls felt themselves 
important, participating in an experiment they knew would be of some 
help to fellow employees accounts for the increase in output. Restrictions 
had been eased. Group leadership was permitted to develop among the 
girls. Friendships were formed among them. The only thing which showed 
a continuous relationship with the improved output was the mental atti- 
tude of the assembly workers. 

*Stephen S. Colvin, “The Most Common Faults of Beginning High-School Teachers,” 18th Year- 
book of The National Society for the Study of Education, (Bloomington, Ill.: The Public School 
Publishing Company, 1919), pp. 269-70. 

‘George C. Homans, “Group Factors in Worker Productivity,” Readings in Social Peychology, 


Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, editors, (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1947), pp. 448-460. 
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In a different phase of the same research, a group of male Bank Wiring 
workers were studied at work. No conditions of work were changed except 
the fact that they were placed in a special room. Phenomena were ob- 
served which have a direct parallel in the classroom. 

1. The men held in common the belief that a person should not turn out too much 
work. (Compare this with the way students seek “gentlemen's” grades.) 

2. The men believed that a person should not turn out too little work, since wages 


bore a direct relationship to total group output. (“Getting by” is a common practice 
among adolescents. Even they reject the classmate who contributes nothing to the 


group.) 
3. The men felt that a person should say nothing which would injure a fellow mem. 
ber. The term, “squealer,” was applied to one who betrayed this code. (‘Tattler” or 
“stool pigeon” is employed by high-school students.) 
4. The men believed that no member of the group should act officially. (High-school 
classes reject self-appointed leaders.) 


Homans compares the two groups studied: 


The Bank Wiremen were in a position of having to respond to technical changes 
which they did not originate. ... The Relay Assemblers . . . were told that experimental 
changes were contemplated; their views were canvassed, and in some instances they were 
allowed to veto what had been proposed. They were part of an experiment which they 
felt was interesting and important. Both groups developed an informal social organiza- 
tion. . . . The Bank Wiremen were organized in opposition to management. . . . The 
Relay Assemblers were oranized in co-operation with management in pursuit of a 
common purpose. .. . The responses were, on the one hand, restriction of output, and, 
on the other hand, steady and welcome increase of output.® 


Numerous other studies in industry have shown that, where unions 
an.! workers were allowed to participate and were consulted and made to 
feel a part of the organization and where teamwork and co-operation 
among workers were fostered by management, production increased and 
morale was higher. 

It is the teacher's responsibility to see that all pupils have the opvor- 
tunity to participate and are encouraged and trained to do so. Skills in 
communication and co-operation are essential in these times with such 
high degree of interpendence among people. 

Pupil participation in planning and carrying out the work of the course 
helps to absorb some of the energies of adolescents. Activities can range 
from teacher-led discussions to student-led discussions, panels, debates, 
question bees, supervised study, research, creative work, arrangement of 
displays, and planning for future activities. 

Martin reports an extensive plan for pupil participation in his eighth., 
tenth,- and eleventh grade classes. Every member of the class gets a com- 
mittee appointment. The pupils elect committee chairmen and choose 
their own co-workers. Folders are kept for each pupil. The pupils’ written 
work is numbered and filed. A separate file is kept for recording collateral 
reading. Functional class officers are elected. A student leader takes 





*Ibid., p. 460. 
*Lyle C. Martin, “Pupil Committees Run My Classroom,” The Clearing House, XIV (January 
1940), 292-93. 
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charge of class for recitations and in the absence of the teacher. A host or 
hostess greets visitors, seats them, provides a textbook, and explains the 
work to them. An attendance officer takes attendance, makes out the slip 
for the office, records attendance in the roll book. Class committees in- 
clude a steering committee, library committee, bulletin board committee, 
display committee, folder committee, motion picture committee, field trip 
committee, and radio committee. These committees provide for pupil 
participation, put into practice democratic theory, satisfy the need for 
movement, and, incidentally, lighten the teacher's load. 


Adaptations of pupil participation procedures are possible in virtually 
every high-school course. In the Davis study of 8,500 juniors, these adoles- 
cents indicated that they liked to be given responsibility.’ The wise ap- 
portionment of responsibility is excellent training in self-d’scipline. 


Group discussions provide opportunities for concomitant learnings in 
the form of group attitudes. All members of the group should be brought 
into oral participation. A determination of group expectations and group 
conduct through group discussion and decision may foster an attitude of 
social disapproval on the part of the group toward individuals who dis- 
turb the high tenor of the group. Through group processes of participa- 
tion and group investigations, individual competition becomes minimized 
and social co-operation is enhanced. Self-discipline is learned through 
group co-operation. 

Methods of instruction, planning, and participation differ with different 
groups. Cunningham describes patterns for handling groups.* Starting 
with the lowest or least desirable form, she sets down five types, of which 
the last is the highest or most desirable form. 

1. Adult rule, child obedience.—The teacher issues commands, dictums, directives. 
The groups react with docile obedience or open hostility. Deviates who don't conform 
or have had experiences differing from the group are classified as “discipline problems.” 

2. Planless catch-as-catch-can procedure.—Disintegration of group cohesion with in- 
tense rivalry for power by aggressive group members and withdrawal by non-aggressive 
members. 

3. Teacher planning with individuals.—One individual may react with initiative or 
creative thinking. The group situation disintegrates into competition with other indi- 
viduals. 

4. Adult-directed group planning.—The teacher designates the area or scope of group 
planning. The teacher should not provide opportunities for self-direction too far 
beyond the capabilities of the group nor too far below. If the teacher successfully 
paces the group, the group may expect maximum co-operation, learning, good group 
living, group self-discipline. 

5. Group self-management through group planning.—The group develops goals, 
plans to attain the goals, co-operates in achieving them, evaluates the progress. This 
system will not work if they haven't been taught the skills of group self-management. 


TCalvin O. Davis, “The High School as Judged by Its Students,” Proceedings of the 29th Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, (March 1924), p 142. 

*Ruth Cunningham, “Group Discipline,” National Education Association Journal, XXXVIII 
(January 1949), 34-35. 
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Cunningham says: “The appropriateness of the pattern is determined by 
goals of the group, nature of the situation, security of the teacher or group 
or both, and by the skills of the teacher and group.® Through participa- 
tion, learning of the subject matter becomes more pronounced, democratic 
skills of citizenship are learned, morale is made higher, and disciplinary 
difficulties are reduced. 

SUMMARY 


The teacher's method of instruction will contribute to the reduction of 
disciplinary problems if he (a) interests the learner through varied motiva- 
tional techniques, (b) avoids confusion through good planning of class- 
room routines, (c) presents the material in a variety of stimulating ways, 
and (d) provides for all participation of all class members. 


*Ibid., p. 36. 


Chapter 8 


DISCIPLINE AND GUIDANCE 


HE Educational Policies Commission declares: “The keystone of the 

school program is guidance—personal assistance to individual boys 

and girls in making their plans and decisions about careers, education, 

employment, and all sorts of personal problems.”! Guidance in the public 

schools of today is a normal outgrowth of the American commitment to 

educate all youth of the land. To carry out this commitment, every teacher 
assumes the role of a pupil personnel worker. 

In the field of guidance the classroom teacher must have (a) a knowledge 
of the needs and interests of all adolescents, (b) a knowledge of the needs 
and interests of the individual pupil, (c) a knowledge of the group needs 
and interests, and (d) a knowledge of and ability to use certain techniques. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF ALL ADOLESCENTS 


Recognition of the developmental tasks and the imperative needs of 
adolescent youth constitute the beginning phase in guidance.*? These needs 
are vocational, educational, social, and emotional in nature. Science Re- 
search Associates have attempted to assist young people with the publica- 
tion of a series of Life Adjustment booklets.* The titles of these booklets 
show teachers the extent of adolescent problems. Samples of the titles in- 
clude: 

VocaTtonaL: How To Get the Job, What Employers Want 
EDUCATIONAL: Why Stay in School?, Should You Go to College? 
SociaL: Looking Ahead to Marriage, Growing Up Socially 
EMmoTIONAL: How To Solve Your Problems, Understanding Yourself 


'Educational Policies Commission, Education for Al! American Youth, (Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1944), p. 39. 

*Cf. p. 8 of this study. 

*Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
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These titles and others in the series illustrate some of the myriad ques- 
tions that young people have and in which they need assistance. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL PuPIL 


To understand the behavior of a particular pupil, it is necessary to know 
the needs of that pupil. In a study of three hundred thirty classes in high 
and low retardation schools, New York City found one hundred seven 
classes where teachers knew the weaknesses and strengths of pupils to no 
extent.‘ The following data are essential to the understanding of the pupil. 
Illustrations are supplied to clarify the need for the data and to indicate 
application of the data. 

1. General background—age, sex, etc.—The boy in Case 13 below might 
have been encouraged to remain in school by the teacher's realization of the 
fact that he was over age for his group and by promoting him with his 
group. 

Case 13. C., a sixteen year old boy, was in the sixth grade. His classmates had gone 
on ahead of him. He was too old for the age group in which he was placed and he felt 
a sense of failure. As a result, he quit school 

2. School history, including record of retardation, acceleration, subjects 
taken, successes and failures, favorite subjects, and least liked subjects. 

Case 14. B., a freshman girl, was experiencing difficulty in ninth-grade science. A 
check of her school history revealed that she came into the public high school from a 
parochial school where science was not taught in the junior high-school grades. Her 
ninth-grade course was taught under the assumption that all pupils had some founda- 
tion in science. 

This type of information should evoke some means of providing pupils 
like the girl in Case 14 with additional help in the subject matter. The 
relationship between school history and disciplinary problems is clearly 
shown by Hayes’ study of classroom disturbances of eighth-grade pupils. 
She reveals that amounts and kinds of disturbing behavior were related 
to the subjects the students were taking.® 

3. Family history and background, socio-economic level.—A concerted 
effort on the part of the faculty to encourage the boy described below to 
remain in school, to help him find part time work, and to work with his 
relatives might have enabied him to continue with his schooling. 

Case 15. Both E.'s parents were dead. He lived with relatives who had little interest 
in him or in his schooling and were anxious for him to finish school in order to start 
earning money. He later quit school and enlisted in the Navy. 

4. Neighborhood and community influences.—“Keeping up with the 
Joneses” is an American phenomenon which resulted in maladjustment 
with the girl in Case 16 below. Such cases call for intensified guidance. 

Case 16. M., a junior girl not of college ability, was taking a college preparatory 
course in order to keep up with her girl friends who were college bound. She was fail- 
ing several of her courses. 


*Board of Education, Retardation, Truancy, and Problema of Personality and Conduct, (New 
York: Board of Education, October 1931), p. 205. 

*Margaret Louise Hayes, A Study of Classroom Disturbances of Eight-Grade Boys and Girls, 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943), pp. 53-56. 
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5. Physical condition, physiology, medical history.—A teacher aware of 
physical handicaps would make special provisions and allowances for the 
pupil described below. 

Case 17. E., a senior boy, was experiencing difficulty in all his courses. Medical 
records showed that he had had rheumatic fever as a boy. He tired easily and was unable 
to do all his assignments. He was branded by a teacher as “lazy.” 

6. Mental ability.—Schools which follow this type of practice described 
in Case 18 below are in reality forcing the slow learner out and doing great 
harm to the cause of democracy. If the doctrine of individual differences 
means anything, it certainly means differentiation of the materials to meet 
the needs of the learner. 

Case 18. A Group of “slow” seventh-grade pupils were discovered using the same 
texts, attempting to do the same assignments as the average and “fast” groups. Academic 
failures and drop-outs from the “slow” group were alarmingly high 

7. Emotional and social conditions.—Branding the boy in Case 19 as 
“shiftless” and reprimanding him for his erratic behavior were common 
practices with his teachers until he was placed under psychiatric care. 

Case 19, R.’s work as a freshman was extremely poor. His IQ was above normal 
Psychiatric examination disclosed tendencies of fantasy, daydreaming, and possible 
latent homosexuality. 

8. Vocational and education~l interests and goals.—A sympathetic teacher 
will realize the dilemma of students like the boy in Case 20. He will give 
extra help and instruction to them so that they do not experience consis- 
tent failure. The school at the same time must continue to work with the 
parents. 

Case 20. G. was following, with little success, a college entrance course, though his 


interests lay in industrial arts. A conference with his mother evoked the statement from 
her, “Well, he'll have to pass geometry, if he has to stay in school forever.” 


High schools through organized guidance programs have assisted the 
teacher in gathering and interpreting data. They have provided counselors, 
testers, psychologists, attendance officers, visiting teachers, nurses, physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and deans. It is a responsibility of the teacher to know 
what information and resources are available, to obtain any further data 
needed, to request help in getting additional data and in the interpreta- 
tion of data, and to refer the pupil to specialized personnel for treatment 
when necessary. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE Group NEEDS AND INTERESTS 


Reference is made to the importance of knowing the dynamics of the 
group, the composition of the group, its goals, its purposes, and the effects 
it has on the individual's development.* Group guidance in the form of 
group discussion of matters of vital importance to the classes or home- 
room groups, discussion of school regulations, adolescent problems, morals, 
and vocations has proved effective in the maintenance of high morale of 


"Cf. pp. 22-24 of this study. 
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the group. An illustration of group participation in the affairs of the 
school is given in Case 21 below. 

Case 21. The question of the establishment of a smoking room was referred to high. 
school home-rooms for group discussion. Arguments for and against were examined by 
the students in a period-long discussion. Almost overwhelmingly the students in every 
home room rejected the idea of establishment of a smoking room in the school. A 
ticklish matter of policy had been referred to the students, their opinions were sought, 
and they had participated in the democratic role of law making. Incidentally, they were 
also perfecting skills in group discussion, public speaking, self-expression, and parliamen- 
tary procedures. 


KNOWLEDGE OF AND ABILITY To Use CERTAIN GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 

Among the necessary techniques of guidance which a classroom teacher 
should know are (1) testing, (2) interview, (3) case study, (4) records 
and forms, and (5) follow-up. 

l. Testing 

In an organized guidance program testing may be done through the 
special guidance department or through the central office. In so far as 
possible, the teacher should have test data on (a) intelligence, (b) achieve- 
ment, (c) interests, (d) personality, and (e) aptitudes. 

(a) Intelligence tests.—Standardized intelligence tests of high reliability 
and validity are available. These tests reveal an IQ or a percentile rank. 
They are verbal or non-verbal, individual or group. Some of the tests give 
a linguistic, a quantitative, and a total percentile rank. A few tests yield 
scores on specific mental traits. Age scores and grade scores may be de- 
termined from national norms. If used with discretion, an intelligence 
test score can be a useful tool. The 1Q or percentile rank should be cor- 
roborated with repeated tests and should not be accepted as a fixed numeri- 
cal score. With combination testing on verbal and non-verbal tests, indi- 
vidual and group performances, an approximation of the mental ability 
of the pupil can be determined. Though these tests may not be as refined 
as might be desired, they are superior to individual teacher judgment, 
which is many times colored by the personality of the pupil and the 
teacher. 

(b) Achievement tests.—-Achievement tests serve the purpose of show- 
ing the level of scholastic achievement in certain phases of academic in- 
struction. Particularly is it important to have a knowledge of the pupils’ 
achievement in the basic skills. Achievement test scores in the other sub- 
ject matter fields are useful as well. Achievement tests may be either of 
the commercial standardized type or teacher-constructed tests. Perhaps, 
a combination of both will be found most profitable. Previous school 
grades should be examined since these are a good indication of achieve- 
ment in school work. Weaknesses which need remedying will show up in 
achievement test scores. 

(c) Interest inventories.—Interest inventories may be of the commercial 
type or of the home-made variety. If the school budget permits purchase 
of interest inventories, several excellent ones are on the market. In the 
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absence of such instruments, a simple questionnaire asking pupils to list 
what they feel are their primary interests may be used with fair success. 
Observation of tastes in school, hobbies, and activities will uncover latent 
interests. 

(d) Personality inventories.—Personality inventories are available from 
commercial firms. Adjustment inventories put out by certain firms will 
show places where counseling is needed by students. Traits of personality 
may also be determined by home-made devices. Scales on which a number 
of teachers may rate an individual pupil in certain personality traits can 
be of considerable use.” 

(e) Aptitude tests.—The results of commercial tests measuring mechan- 
ical, clerical, and spatial visualization aptitudes provide the teacher with 
clues for intelligent guidance of the individual student. To the results of 
paper-and-pencil tests of aptitudes may be added the results of performance 
by the student on various manual tests which measure the student's skill 
at manipulating objects and dexterity in the use of his hands. High-per- 
formance scores on these tests of potential ability would indicate the types 
of training and experiences which should be made available to the pupil. 

Tests are used as tools in pointing out weaknesses and showing where 
help is needed. They speed up the collection of information from large 
groups of pupils. Test scores need to be supplemented with other techni- 
ques. 

2. The Interview 

The interview is the heart of counseling. It is a one-to-one conference. 
This means that the situation of parent, teacher, and administrator arrayed 
against the pupil can in no way be considered an interview. The inter- 
viewer needs to be sympathetic to the interviewee. All available evidence 
and information about the interviewee should be studied prior to the con- 
ference. Many more individual conferences are called for in the high-school 
program than are actually conducted. Strang indicates that the average 
interview in junior and senior high school is ten minutes, far too short 
a time to accomplish any worth-while results.* 

Provision must be made so that the pupil may find at least one counse- 
lor congenial to him somewhere on the faculty staff. Many of the indivi- 
dual conferences will be matters of assistance with the materials of instruc- 
tion. Some will be disciplinary cases. Others will be of a vocational nature. 
Teachers who sense that certain pupils have a feeling of respect and ad- 
miration for them ought not to pass up counseling opportunities with 
these pupils. These teachers may be doing more for the pupil in giving 
him the satisfaction of knowing that there is an intelligent adult some 
place who is willing to take time out to sit down with him and talk over 
his problems. 
tThe National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 


D. ©. has a variety of forms available for purchase. Write for broclure distributing and picturing 


thern. 
*Roth Strang, “Probl of Adolb ts Which Come to Deans,” Junior-Senior High School 





Clearing House, VII (September 1932), 31. 
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The chief task in the interview is the establishment of rapport, a warm 
relationship between the interviewer and the interviewee. This under- 
standing is based upon mutual respect for each other's personalities. 

3. The Case Study 

The case study is a convenient way of assembling all the materials and 
information about an individual, so that diagnosis may be made and treat- 
ment prescribed. Cutts and Moseley offer a pattern for use in assembling 
the data in the case study of a behavior problem.®* 

. Information—general background 

. School history 

. Anecdotal account of behavior which occasioned the study 
Description of steps already taken 

. Contact with social agencies and courts 

Family history and relationships 

Home and neighborhood conditions 

. Physical condition 

. Emotional and social status 

. Mental ability 

11. Educational achievement 

12. Interests and occupations 

13. Summary and recommendations 

The case study will be found a useful technique in difficult cases. It is 
simply a logical way of compiling data and drawing conclusions therefrom. 
4. Records and forms*® 

(a) Cumulative records which trace the progress of the individual from 
kindergarten up through each grade provide comprehensive data systema- 
tically assembled. Test scores, marks, and background data may all be 
found on them and may be passed along to each subsequent teacher. Addi- 
tional significant data should be contributed by each teacher. 

(b) Anecdotal reports are helpful in relating an instance of misbe- 
havior. The use of such reports in counseling and in faculty case con- 
ferences is a profitable practice. Objective reporting of the behavior will 
assist the teacher in interpreting that behavior in terms of causes. 

5. The Follow-up 

Attempts should be made to discover if treatment of a particular case 
has any significant results. If treatment has failed, further treatment is 
necessary. The development of a guidance philosophy on the part of the 
teacher, the study of guidance techniques for learning about the individual 
and group, and the examination of the behavior in terms of hypothetical 
causes will foster development of the individual, of the group, and of the 
teacher as a professional person. 

SUMMARY 

Every teacher should be imbued with a guidance point-of-view. He 
needs a knowledge of the needs and interests of his individual pupils, a 
knowledge of the group needs and interests, and a knowledge of and 
ability to use certain guidance techniques. 


*Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, Practical School Discipline and Mental Hygiene, (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941), pp. 123-26. 
1°The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, op. cit. 
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Chapter 9 


ANALYSIS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


DEALLY, a well-disciplined school is recognized by the absence of 

disciplinary problems. Discipline, then, is of secondary importance to 
the entire school program. The ideal, as usual, is extremely difficult to 
attain. Bagley says: “. . . Even in classrooms where order and discipline 
are most commendable, troublesome cases do occur . . . in every classroom 
of thirty to forty pupils at least three or four boys and one or two girls 
will be relatively hard to control.”"! 

Even in those schools where disciplinary problems are few and trivial 
there is no guarantee that self-discipline is being learned. A repressive 
atmosphere can check the majority of disciplinary offenses. Self-discipline 
must be consciously sought and opportunities for training in self-control 
must be provided. 

Throughout the high-school program administrators are missing many 
opportunities to foster self-discipline. It is for this reason that various 
aspects of the high-school program have been surveyed with emphasis upon 
the opportunities available for developing self-discipline. As self-discipline 
develops, the disciplinary problems will decrease. 

The problem of discipline is woven inextricably into the entire fabric 
of school life and can be separated from this fabric only for purposes of 
analysis. A concerted attack on all deficient aspects is required to cope 
with the problem of discipline on a school-wide basis. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 
The functions of the curriculum are the transmission of the cultural in- 
heritance to the pupils in proportion to their abilities to learn; the develop- 
ment of the mind, body, and character of the individual; and the develop- 
ment of self-disciplined citizens. Knowledge, citizenship, vocational pre- 
paration, and self-discipline are all fundamental aims of the curriculum. 
The impact of the curriculum upon the development of self-discipline is 
illustrated by Cole's study of delinquency. She discusses three character- 
istics of a delinquent environment—the delinquent home, the delinquent 
neighborhood, and the delinquent school. In reference to the delinquent 
school she remarks: 
. . there are still a few characteristics of the average school that may produce ab- 
normal behavior. The chief adverse element is the nature of the curriculum. It must 
be remembered that the course of study is a cultural inheritance from a previous time. 


It has been modified, of course, until it is now a compromise. For children of average 
and more than average academic ability, the curriculum contains too little of its tradi- 


1William C. Bagley, School Discipline, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1916), p. 210. 
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tional material, and for those who are non-verbal and non-academic it contains too 
much. The delinquent is typically a non-bookish, non-intellectual, non-academic, non 
verbal individual who does poorly in the traditional school subjects.2 


For purposes of analysis, comparison of practices found in high schools 
are made throughout this chapter. 


Comparison I 

School A—In this four-year high school the following courses of study are found 
General, College Preparatory, Commercial, Art, Homemaking, and Industrial Arts. All 
students take the same Enclish, social studies, and general science courses. Work in these 
courses is geared to the average learner. No individualized instruction is given. Few 
electives are provided 

School B—In this six-year high school the same types of curriculum are found 
Differentiation is made between general and college preparatory students, so that in the 
required courses are found general English and general social studies, college preparatory 
English and college preparatory social studies. Special classes of ungraded boys and 
girls are conducted for the seriously retarded. More electives are offered than in School A. 


School C—In this six-year high school there is a core curriculum which provides a 
program of general education for all youth. General education decreases in time allot 
ment as specialized education increases during the student's high-school program. Many 
electives are offered. Each course is developed about the needs and interests of the 
pupils and of the community. Community resources are widely used to further educa 
tion 

It would be impossible to detail all the variations in curricular offerings 
that could be found. This is a most desirable situation, since a suitable 
curriculum is that curriculum which combines the needs of all youth with 
the needs of the particular youth and particular community. 

From these sketchey comparisons it can be seen that School C assumes 
skillful teaching and affords better training in factual knowledge, in 
citizenship, in vocational preparation, and in self-discipline. School C will 
have fewer disciplinary problems since it has concerned itself with satis 
fying the needs of all the youth in its charge. School A wastes human re- 
sources of the gifted and slow learners alike. Bright pupils are bored with 
the offerings since they are not challenged. Slow learners are bored with 
the curriculum because they cannot achieve success. Both groups become 
disciplinary problems. Should B's program carries School A’s program a 
step further, but lack of a general education program and of a community- 
oriented program allows opportunities for social learnings and training in 
self-discipline to pass by. 

Basic Skills 

Schools A and B fail with thousands of other high schools in the con- 
tinuation of instruction in the basic skills, particularly reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. Many high schools still believe that once pupils have left 
the elementary school, they have sufficient competency, or should have, in 
the basic skills. This :s a belief even in schools where there is one hundred 
per cent promotion, a condition which of itself would negate such a belief. 


*Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescents, (New York: Rinehart and Company,1948, 3rd ed.), p 
326. 
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School A provides no work at all in remedial reading, no high-school 
course in arithmetic, and no program in the improvement of spelling. Nor 
do the teachers make a concerted attack through their own courses. School 
B has only a single program in remedial arithmetic. This is in the face 
of groans from high-school teachers who claim pupils cannot read, spell, 
or handle simple arithmetic; in the face of standardized achievement tests 
showing deficiencies in the basic skills; in the face of laments of college 
professors; and in the face of outcries from business and industry! 

School C brings into play at every opportunity the basic skills. School C 
further has the policy that every teacher, regardless of the subject taught, 
is responsible for the development of basic skills. 

A large percentage of disciplinary problems may be traced to the in- 
ability of the pupil to read and comprehend what he has read. Before any 
instruction can proceed, deficiencies in reading must be remedied. There 
is a definite correlation between reading ability and the incidence of be- 
havior problems. In an academic program reading is an essential tool. No 
single tool will stand the youth in such good stead after graduation or 
leaving school as the ability to read well. No single tool is so important as 
reading to the welfare of democracy. Improvement in reading and in the 
other basic skills will give the pupil a sense of achievement which may en- 
courage him to advance further in the high-school program. 


Provision for the Exceptional Student 

Provision for the bright pupil, the average pupil, the slow pupil, and the 
handicapped pupil must be made in the entire curricular program and 
within each class, if they are to develop according to their abilities. To 
diminish behavior problems and to permit maximum development, pro- 
visions for the exceptional pupil call for (1) individualized instruction, 
(2) flexible programming of courses, and (3) special classes. 

For the gifted, special opportunities need to be created in the form of 
extra work, thought-provoking problems, leadership responsibilities, spe- 
cial allowances, the admission of gifted students to night school, use of 
correspondence courses, co-operation with other educational agencies in 
the community, and acceleration in certain subjects to permit enrollment 
in other useful courses. 

Johnson shows the relationship between retardation and behavior prob- 
lems: “Sixty-one per cent of the children who were problems in behavior 
were also two or more years retarded. . . . It seems fair to draw the con- 
clusion that a group of children who are recognized as problems in be- 
havior in school and community are more than likely to be retarded in 
school, to repeat grades, and to receive low scholarship marks, while, at 
the same time, they have more native capacity to learn and are in better 
physical condition than children equally retarded or more backward, but 
docile.” 


*Eleanor Hope Johnson, “School Maladjustment and Behavior.”’ Mental Hygiene, XI (July 1927), 
662-63. 
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Special classes are of particular necessity for the seriously retarded pupils 
who cannot hope to achieve much academic success in the regular classes. 
The New York City Board of Education found: “The law of probability 
indicates that in practically every school, out of 1,200 children or more, 
there will be found a sufficient number of mentally subnormal children 
to warrant organization of an ungraded class.""* 

Remedial classes and after-school instruction should be given to all who 
need additional work. Special concessions in time and “standards” must 
be given to the physically and emotionally handicapped. In providing 
for the exceptional pupils, the school can decrease the number of discipli- 
nary problems. 


SCHEDULING 


Scheduling is the administrative phase of making available to the pupils 
the curricular offerings. Scheduling should provide maximum opportuni- 
ties to the maximum number of individuals. Poor scheduling can create 
confusion and add to disciplinary troubles. 


Comparison 2 


School A—This school builds the schedule around the teachers and the school plant 
first. It uses the same schedule year after year with minor adjustments. It presents the 
schedule to teachers and students for the first time the first week of school. It permits 
little flexibility. The schedule is created by the principal alone. It is unduly compli- 
cated. The junior high-school program is confused with periods of the same exploratory 
subjects scattered throughout the week in an illogical pattern. The activity period 
comes the first thing in the morning. 

School B—This school builds the schedule around the needs and interests of the pupils 
first. It makes an entirely new schedule each year. It presents the schedule for the 
following September in the preceding spring. The schedule is as simple as possible. The 
principal consults with faculty and students for assistance in devising the schedule 
The junior high-school exploratory subjects are placed on a ten-week block system 
Ihe activity period comes the last thing in the day. There is flexibility 


The relationship of the scheduling process to disciplinary problems is 
evidenced throughout the program. Significant to this analysis are the 
following points. 


1. A schedule built around the school plant and teachers’ needs primarily and on 
the pupils’ needs secondary will not fully satisfy pupil needs and interests. When this 
happens, disciplinary problems arise. 

2. The same schedule year after year cannot satisfy the new problems, new needs, 
and new interests in every group of pupils. This breeds disorder. 

3. Presentation of the schedule the first week in September disrupts routive, de 
lays a smooth beginning of instruction, is chaotic, and wasteful of time and ‘aoney 
When routine is handled badly, problems crop up. 

4. Schedules designed by the principal alone have the usual errors in vision limited 
by one man's judgment. Pupils and teachers have to live with the schedule. Co-opera 
tion is the key to democratic administration. Participation wil! heighten teacher and 
student morale. The higher the morale, the fewer will be the disciplinary problems 


‘Board y Education, Retardation, Truancy, and Problems of Personality and Conduct, (New 
York: Board of Education, October 1931), p. 214. 
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5. Confused and complicated programming, as in the junior high-school schedule 
in School A, makes the transition to junior high school from the elementary school more 
difficult and adds to pupil adjustment problems. 

6. Classroom instruction can proceed more smoothly if the activity period is placed 
last in the day. This permits pupils in extra-curricular activity programs and sports 
which take them away from school or class in the late afternoon to leave at a time when 
they will miss a minimum of instruction. 

7. Flexibility in the form of rotating periods for infrequent classes and activities, 
free periods for remedial work, group guidance, and an in-service program for teachers 
is highly desirable. Flexibility can also be provided in the choice of electives with a 
minimum of restrictions and a maximum of guidance. Examples of inflexibility in prac- 
tice are: 

(a) In New York state, Regents credit for introduction to business is denied to 
juniors and seniors, though it might well be useful to students in other curriculums 
besides the commercial. Business students must take it in their first or second year of 
high school. 

e  (b) Plane geometry must be taken before intermediate algebra, though, logically, 
intermediate algebra should follow first year algebra. 

(c) Typing is denied to college entrance pupils, restricted to commercial students 
exclusively. Even with limited facilities ways can be found to meet adequately pupils’ 
needs. 

(d) Too few half-year electives make it difficult for the student to round out his 
program after completing a half-year course at the mid-year 

(g) No acceleration is permitted. Half-year promotions are not allowed in full-year 
subjects even for repeaters or for gifted pupils. 


Scheduling can prove a source of adjustment problems or an instrument 
enhancing the smooth operation of the entire program.® 


PupiL. PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 


Pupil participation in control and in government is one of the best ways 
for providing training in the democratic processes, for teaching group Cco- 
operation, for instruction in governmental processes, for training in citizen- 
ship, for raising the morale of the student body, for reducing teacher bur- 
dens, for facilitating administration, for reducing disciplinary problems, 
and for fostering self-discipline. 


Comparison 3 


School A—The senior high school has a student council. The junior high school in 
the same building is not represented and has no council of its own. No student partici- 
pation on policy committeees exists. The council is merely a rubber stamp of the 
principal. Discussion of school rules and regulations is not permitted anywhere in the 
school program. Criticism of school policies is not allowed in the school newspaper. 
There is a corridor traffic squad. 

School B—There is a student council with representation by junior and senior high 
schools. The council initiates many activities, subjected to the principal's veto. Dis- 
cussion of policies is encouraged in the school paper and group guidance program. No 
channels are provided for student participation on policy committees. 


*Grace S. Wright, Walter H. Gaumnitz, and Everett A. MacDonald, Jr., Education Unlimited, 
(Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1961), 356 pp. An unique schedule to fit 
the needs and interests of the pupils. 
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School C—There is a representative student council in this six-year high school. A 
student committee has regular representation on an advisory council, which considers 
policy measures. Participation in control exists in the advisory council, extracurricular 
activities, traffic squad, study hall, and classroom procedures. 


Students in School A are subjects of the school, not citizens. They have 
been taught under a system of enforced obedience. This type of training 
is decidedly not the type required by a dynamic democratic society in 
which the welfare of all is conditioned by the competence of the indivi- 
duals. The evils in authoritarianism are discussed by Watson: “Autocracy 
may look like the simple way of getting results at the moment, but the 
evidence is indisputable that it sets up tensions which find expression in 
either submission or attempts at aggressive domination.”¢ 

Even the competitive world of work has found that democratic worker- 
manager co-operation in control is superior to exclusive management con- 
trol. In a study of labor and management co-operation, Golden and 
Ruttenberg discovered that under those conditions in which labor and 
management both participated in research and planning, with the workers 
sharing equitably in the profits, production soared. They conclude that 
when the workers have creative participation in the productive process, 
the prerogatives of management becomes more secure, though less exclu- 
sive.? 

School B goes farther in pupil participation in government than School 
A, but has not set channels of participation as effectively as has School C. 
Most desirably, experiences in pupil participation must be started early in 
the school life of a class, in the primary grades. This procedure is safer 
than attempting to thrust suddenly upon unprepared pupils in the sec- 
ondary school a program of student participation in control. A plan of 
pupil participation can only be started by the fullest co-operation between 
staff and students, by starting on a small scale, and by gradually increasing 
responsibilities as the students learn competencies in participation in 
government. 

Staff attitudes are extremely important to the success or failure of pupil 
participation. Bean says: “The so-called failures that have ended the 
ventures have been found, on close-up observation, to consist of failure of 
pupils to make exactly the same decisions in some matters that would have 
been made’ by adult school authorities.® 

Sheldon confirms the fact that a large number of schools exist where 
the teachers are not in sympathy with pupil participation.® Teachers 
must first be convinced of the merit of the program and willing to give 
their complete support or the program is doomed to failure. If student 
participation in government is established with the idea of setting up a 


*Goodwin Watson, “Discipline: The Challenge of Our Times,” Child Study, XVIII (Winter, 
1940-41), 38. Separate parts also by Margaret Mead and Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

TClinton S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 262. 

*Charies H. Bean, “The Psychology of Discipline,” Educational Forum, IV (January 1940), 185. 

*James Sheldon, “Pupil Participation in School Control in High Schools of lowa,”’ School Review, 
XLIII (March 1935), 196. 
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mere form of democracy without the experiences in democracy, it is far 
better not to have any form of pupil participation at all, rather than to 
support a hypocritical fraud. 

Teachers and pupils alike may feel insecure at the first experimentation 
in pupil participation in government. Yet, it is to be emphasized that 
pupil participation does not mean that the pupils rule themselves. A few 
examples of the extent of pupil participation in control may be cited to 
show the range of possibilities. 

1. In Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, student leaders conduct 
classes when the teacher is absent.*® 

2. In Canton High School in Mississippi, classes in modern problems selects their 
own materials of instruction."* 

3. In East Hampton High School, Connecticut, in setting up a new program, the 
principal brought in student groups, used English and social studies classes for discussion 
of new policies."* 

4. Bryan found that eighty per cent of one hundred fifty-two schools in twenty states 
used pupil officers in halls, corridors, stairs, lavatories, study halls, and classrooms.** 

5. In a study of one hundred eighty-one Iowa schools, Sheldon found participation ot 
pupils in planning assembly programs, sponsoring pep rallies, planning and managing 
social functions, supervising playgrounds, traffic control, supervised study halls, charter- 
ing organizations, and helping backward pupils."* 

Participation gives the students a psychological lift, makes them feel 
important, raises their morale, and provides training in self-discipline. 


Stupy HALL 
The function of the study hall is to allow school time during which a 
student may do school work, homework, library research, reading, and, 
if possible, obtain extra help from teachers. 


Comparison 4 

School A—Forty pupils is the average per study hall. Pupils must ask permission to 
leave the room, to speak to neighbors, and to leave seats. The teacher is in charge at all 
times. No groups are permitted to work together. Corridor passes are required in 
leaving the study-hall room. 

School B—Forty pupils is the average per study hall. Pupils who desire to go to 
lavatories go to the blackboard, put their initials on it, leave, and erase their initials 
when they return. Those who wish to speak or leave their seats may do so without the 
teacher's permission. Groups are permitted to work together quietly. Pupils are some- 
times put in charge of the study hall. Corrdidor passes are required in leaving the 
study-hall room. 


The management of the study hall is dependent upon the size of the 
group, the personality of the teacher, the procedures used, the extent to 
which the pupils can control themselves, and the pupils’ knowledge of 
study techniques. In groups too large to handle, appeal to authoritarian 


10Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, pp. 183-84. 

11Loc. cit. 

12Wright, Gaumnitz, MacDonald, op. cit., p. 9. 

13Roy C. Bryan, “Should Pupils Take Part in Maintaining Good Discipline,” School Review, 
XLIII (June 1935), 451-55. 

14Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 189-97. 
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measures may have to be made. School B has lessened the authoritarian 
control through pupil responsibility for their own conduct. School B is 
using the study hall as one method of training in self-discipline. Study halls 
which have pupils in charge, as the honor study halls reported in many 
schools, can be profitably employed when pupils have reached a high 
enough level of training in participat:on in control. 

Teachers have found study halls in many instances to be a greater task 
than classroom instruction. Some schools have found study halls entirely 
unnecessary and have discarded them, lengthening the class period. In 
those schools where study halls are the accepted practice, efforts to teach 
the pupils how to study will be found helpful in reducing disciplinary 
problems. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extracurricular activities have risen in fesponse to the social needs of 
growing adolescents and to the diversified interests of the large body of 
pupils now educated. Through extracurricular activities excess energies 
are absorbed in creative, educational outlets. The extracurricular pro- 
gram can provide training in group co-operation, can develop school spirit, 
can awaken interest, and can be used in solving adjustment problems of 
pupils. Since these activities are more informal than classroom situations, 
satisfactory teacher-pupil relationships have additional opportunities to 
develop. 

In the Davis study of several thousand high-school juniors, the features 
pupils liked best about school were the educational advantages, the social 
life, and athletics. As previously stated, these high-school students liked 
to be given responsibility.5 Educational advantages, social life, athletics, 
and responsibility are all elements of a sound extracurricular program. 
Weaknesses arise in: 

1. Lack of guidance in choice of extracurricular activities and in encouragement 
to pupils to join clubs. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
reveals: “In most schools where participation was studied, it was found that rarely are 
more than twenty per cent of all students actively involved in clubs, student government, 
and similar activities . . . those who do not participate tend to come from the sub- 
groups in the community which are already out of touch with each other and with 
the active groups.** 

2. Lack of means for developing latent leadership in many pupils. A few pupils 
frequently dominate the leadership posts. 

8. Too much teacher direction and control. 

4. Competition among faculty members for the time and talents of the same pupils. 

5. Too many activities instead of desirable selected ones based on pupil needs and 


interests. 
6. An attitude of scorn on the part of some teachers who feel that extracurricular 


activities are a waste of time. 


6Calvin O. Davis, “The Most Common Faults of Beginning High-School Teachers,” 18th Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, (Bloomington, Ill.: The Public School 
Publishing Company, 1919), p. 142 

1*Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, 1960 Yearbook, (Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1950), )». 30. 
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7. Lack of provision for time for faculty sponsors to conduct an effective program 
in the activities they manage. 

8. Resentment of faculty members over discrepancies in extra pay for supervision 
of the different extra duties. 


Coleman's study of disciplinary problem pupils showed the connection 
between extracurricular activities and incidence of disciplinary problems. 
He found: 


1. A smaller group of problem pupils than non-problem pupils occupied positions 
of responsibility in extracurricular activities. 

2. More problem pupils were out for sports, but only one third of the boys chosen 
for the teams were problem pupils. 

3. A smaller proportion of problem pupils succeeded in advanced musical organiza- 
tions. 

4. None of the problem pupils was an officer in student government; only three 
belonged to honorary clubs.** 


Guidance of these problem cases through extracurricular activities might 
eliminate some of their behavior difficulties. They need a sense of group 
approval and a sense of achievement. 

Athletics, to be effective, must provide for all. Through physical educa- 
tion, ample opportunity can be made for release of energies. Teams pro- 
vide ways of developing school spirit on the part of the entire student body 
as well as the team members. Coaches have a real responsibility for develop- 
ing proper attitudes of school spirit from the team members, guarding 
against an over-evaluation of the team members’ prestige. Adolescents are 
susceptible to hero worship of the star athletes. Only good examples on 
the part of the athletes can be beneficial to the school. 

Among the duties of the teachers, whether they sponsor an activity or 
not, are the encouragement to pupils to join clubs, advice on the selection 
of activities, use of the pupils who are in activities as resource persons in 
classroom activities, limitation of assignments on the eves of important 
school functions, and provision for athletes and activity members to make 
up instruction they have missed because school sponsored activities have 
caused them to be away from their class work. 

Extracurricular activities are excellent substitutes for otherwise un- 
desirable behavior. Through participation in control of the extracurricu- 
lar program, pupils achieve the maximum training in self-discipline by 
selecting activities they need, by helping to formulate policies concerning 
the program, by chartering activities through a student council, by setting 
ideas in action, by scheduling dates for activities, by making arrangements 
for activities, by planning their programs, by formulating goals, by devising 
ways of reaching these goals, and by determining qualifications for mem- 
bership in their activities. There is a positive correlation between a well- 
balanced program of extracurricular activities and the lack of disciplinary 
problems. 


17C. T. Coleman, ““‘The Characteristics of Discipline Problem Pupils in High School,” School 
Review, XXXVIII (June 1930), 434-42. 
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SociAL FUNCTIONS 


Social functions, such as dances, parties, and dinners, provide oppor- 
tunities for transferring into action verbal instruction in conduct. The 
skills in social interaction are essential in democratic society. Students 
derive the most profit from the social functions when they plan them them- 
selves, arrange for them, handle all routine, and provide for chaperones. 
Certain precautions have to be taken in the social program. Leadership 
from the staff will guard against many formal and expensive affairs which 
poorer pupils cannot attend. The shy and withdrawn need to be en- 
couraged to participate. Special instruction may have to be given to the 
more timid boys and girls. Social affairs are doubly valuable when pro- 
vision is made for critique of the affairs afterward and discussion consider- 
ing improvement for the future. 

Athletic contests provide occasions for teaching good sportsmanship. 
Low admission charges make athletic contests available to all. The use 
of regional awards to the school has proved effective in bettering sports- 
manship. 

Social functions are genuine life experiences which all adolescents need 
in order to grow socially and emotionally. In so growing, they become 
better trained in self-discipline. 


TEACHER LOAD 


To fulfill his job adequately the classroom teacher has to have few 
enough pupils, classes, and assignments to give efficient instruction and 
guidance. Moffit deplores the fact that: “The conditions which con- 
tribute to poor pupil behavior are increasing, overcrowded classroom or 
inadequate school building, harrassment of overworked teachers . . .""'* 

In classes that are too large, pupils are being short-changed in their edu- 
cation and teachers may become disillusioned. The teachers may quit 
entirely or they may simply attempt to keep order and ignore instruction 
out of sheer necessity. 

In a school which provides a moderate teaching load, free periods for 
the teachers during the week, time for preparation and study, extra help 
to pupils and conferences with pupils, and time for in-service training and 
for home visits, the morale of the teaching staff will be higher. 

This higher morale on the part of the teachers is reflected in student 
morale. With a higher student morale, disciplinary problems will be 
fewer. 

The National Education Association found in its research studies that 
the average secondary-school teacher's program consists of twenty-five 
teaching periods per week, one hundred fifty-two pupils per day, one 
study hall per day, and two to three free periods per week.'® The Associa- 

\* Frederick J. Moffit, “Lickin’ and Larnin’,” Supervisory Letter of the Division of Elementary 
Education, Bureau of Instructional Supervision, New York State Education Department, Number 
4, December, 1948, 1-4, as published in Education Digest, XIV (February 1949), 20-22. 


‘*National Education Association, “Teacher Load in 1951," Research Bulletin, XXIX (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Association, February 1951), 10-20. 
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tion has as one of its current planks in its platform a recommendation of 
a one to twenty-five teacher-pupil ratio.*° 

If schools are to expect teachers to accept tasks required by a modern 
program of education, some provision for the time element must be made 
and equitable teaching loads must be assigned. Duncan expresses the 
effect of teaching load on discipline: “No teacher can guide classes she 
does not know, and no teacher can know two hundred pupils sufficiently 
well to guide them.”*" 


ADMINISTRATION COMMUNICATIONS 


Communication systems and bulletins are designed to inform the staff 
and students of necessary administrative announcements. 


Comparison 5 


School A—Inter-communication consists of telephones in each room. The principal 
interrupts classroom activity frequently over all matters, petty or great. Frequent prac- 
tice in special announcements is to have a secretary call each room stating the announce- 
ment. No daily bulletins to the staff and students. The day's notices are posted in the 
teachers’ room. Teachers check the notices morning and noon. 

School B—There is telephone communication to each room. Restraint in the use of 
this system is practiced. Regular morning and afternoon bulletins are dittoed and sent 
out to each teacher. The bulletins contain the names of all absentees and any an- 
nouncements. Announcements are separated on the notices into those for teachers and 
those for students. 


School A disrupts teaching situations through abuse of the inter-com- 
munication system. Since motivation is essential to teaching and learning, 
once the phone has rung or a loudspeaker has blared, motivation ceases 
and the teaching situation disintegrates. Conscientious teachers resent too 
frequent interruptions. 

School B represents a more reasonable use of the inter-communication 
system. Clarity helps keep disciplinary problems to a minimum. The use 
of daily bulletins to each teacher permits all important information to be 
made available. By knowing the absentees for each session, teachers are 
able to check on their enrollment and know who should be present at each 
period. 

Clarity in writing bulletins is important. Principals who hastily grind 
out communications are likely to find behavior problems arising out of the 
confusion resulting from misinterpretation. It is best to pre-test the 
bulletins by having an assistant see if the wording appears clear. 

The routine procedure in handling the inter-communication system 
in the school and in writing and disturbing clear bulletins can affect the 
disciplinary situations in every classroom, can be disruptive if not care- 
fully used, can cause unnecessary confusion, and can lower teacher morale. 





2°National Education Association, Handbook for Local, State, and National A iations, 1954-55, 
(Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1954), p. 41. 
*1Ethel Duncan, “In Defense of Miss Betts,” The Clearing House, XVIII (March 1944), 414. 
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ASSEMBLIES 


The school assembly provides opportunities for pupil participation in 
planning and control, for pupil expression, for fostering school spirit, for 
interpreting the school to the pupils, and for training in audience and 
spectator situations as well as in performer situations. 


Comparison 6 

School A—There are a large number of assemblies during the year. Three fourths of 
them are paid entertainers selected by the principal. Students read Scriptures, lead the 
Pledge of Allegiance, and make announcements. There are a few student assemblies 
during the year, mainly by the dramatics club. There are also a few administrative as- 
semblies for announcements and instruction. 

School B—There are frequent assemblies. Three fourths of them are student planned. 
Clubs put on many assemblies. The student council acts as a clearing house for as- 
semblies. 


The assembly is a teaching device entirely over-looked by many schools. 
Students in School B have the opportunity to create and to perform. 
Assembly programs are excellent projects in group co-operation. In 
School A with its many paid performers it would be far better educationally 
to create a pupil-teacher-administrator committee for the selection of en- 
tertainers and for the scheduling of the program. Pringle lists five guides 
for successful assemblies: 

1. Don't use the assembly for fault finding. 

2. Don’t make the programs heavy; present skilfully. 

3. Don’t use to exploit pupils as in contributions and causes 
4. Use a pupil-faculty planning committee. 

5. Make use of the extracurricular activity program.*? 


The assembly is an ideal training ground for teaching audience partici- 
pation. Situations should be created whereby pupils learn to control them- 
selves while others are speaking or performing, to give and withhold ap- 
plaus, to leave quietly while a performance is going on, and to enter late. 
These are social skills learned through practice. 


MARKING PRACTICES 


Report card marks are indicators of academic achievement and repre- 
sent crude reports to the parents. At best, they are approximations of 
achievement, since subjective judgment of the teacher is bound to creep 
in along with objective methods of measurement. 


Comparison 7 
School A—This school uses the numerical scale 0-100. It marks to the nearest unit. 
rhere is no consistent policy among the faculty. There is no allowance for individual 
differences. 
School B—This school uses the numerical! scale 0-100. Two separate marks are given, 
an achievement mark and an effort mark. There is a consistent policy among the staff 
members. 


**Ralph W. Pringle, The Psychology of High-School Discipline, (New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1931), pp. 245-49. 
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A pupil who cannot know a certain amount of success will become an 
adjustment problem. Success in high school is largely determined by the 
time-honored custom of marking. The use of the effort mark in School 
B represents a compromise between marks based on an absolute standard 
of 100 and standards of achievement set by the individual pupil's ability 
to learn. 

Formulation of school policy on marking should be worked out by stu- 
dent-faculty-parent co-operation to achieve a consistent method. Different 
school systems will work out different suitable approaches to the problem. 
Through group participation in the formulation of a policy on marking 
practices, the system will be fairer, more willingly accepted, and more 
readily understood. 

Sound marking practices can create a feeling of justice, security, and 
success among pupils. If marks are as close an approximation of achieve- 
ment as can be fairly obtained by the teacher, if their part is de-empha- 
sized so that the marks do not become ends in themselves, if they are not 
used as disciplinary devices, if the ability of the pupil to learn is taken 
into consideration in assigning the marks, and if provision is made for 
pupil-teacher discussion of the marks and marking system, pupil achieve- 
ment will rise, interest will be greater, training in democratic procedures 
will be at a maximum, and disciplinary problems from this source will 
decrease. 


PROMOTIONS 


Promotions have the function of moving the pupil through the educa- 
tional system, providing him with a maximum of experiences. 


Comparison 8 
School A—One hundred per cent promotion is in effect. No provision is made for 
differentiation of instruction. 
School B—All promotions are based on the inexorable law to pass the final ex- 
amination or fail the course. Classwork is not considered in the final averages. 
School C—Promotions are based upon the achievement and effort marks. Social 
development of the pupil is taken into consideration. 


School A finds many of its pupils misplaced, since it has not imple- 
mented its one hundred per cent promotional policy with special classes 
for retarded children, remedial classes, and special opportunities for the 
gifted pupil. Instruction at each level is conducted on the presupposition 
that students have mastered the work of the preceding grade level. This 
misplacement breeds consequent behavior problems. 

School B has many failures in high-school subjects. The standard of the 
final examination as the source of passing or failing creates an undue pres- 
sure and mentally unsound strain and anxiety on the part of the youngsters. 
The examinations become ends in themselves. Consideration of the health 
or emotional state of the pupil on the day of the examination has no effect 
on the mark. The function of the examination as an instructional device 
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is nil, since examinations are not available for discussion of errors after- 
ward. Stress on the final examination results in the bright pupils’ loafing 
through the year and cramming at the last minute. Since pupils are aware 
that classwork will not count on their averages, they neglect it during the 
year. Slower pupils who cannot afford to neglect their work do so in imi- 
tation of their faster age-mates. 

School C presents a more balanced system of promotions. In practices, 
very few students fail any course in this school because differentiation is 
made in the curriculum they follow. 

The promotional practices affect discipline and morale. Misplacement 
of the pre-adolescent in the adolescent group or of the adolescent in the 
pre-adolescent group creates behavior problems. Frustration and failure 
further complicate adjustment problems. 

Work EXPERPENCES 

The function of work experiences is expressed by Gold: “As work has 
functioned to develop man’s arts, skills, and institutions, so it might well 
function to develop the individual, his personality, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge—if the school would guide the application of intelligence to 
current work activities.’’?? 

Work experiences can be used to assist the individual to develop socially 
and intellectually as well as vocationally. Davis discovered that forty 
per cent of the juniors replying in his study worked after school.** These 
experiences could be made even more valuable for the pupils through a 
school-community co-operative program in work experiences. The signi- 
ficance of work experiences for discipline is brought out in the study by 
Coleman. He found that, of the pupils who worked, the problem pupils 
tended to do occasional work. Non-problem pupils did regular work. 
Fewer problem pupils worked.*° The steadying effect of work experiences 
is seen by the fewer incidents of disciplinary problems among the pupils 
who worked regularly. 

Schools have adopted programs of work experiences from simple place- 
ment services to a school-community co-operative educational program in 
which the school assumes leadership in the work education, makes contact 
with employers, supervises the pupils on the job, and provides vocational 
and educational training. Such a program necessitates a flexible schedule. 
It recognizes the work world as a legitimate instructor, even more real 
to the pupils than the artificial school setting. It solidifies school-com- 
munity relationships and improves public relations of it if it is well run. 
The pupils satisfy emplorer need for additional help and they yearn to 
develop saleable skills. With measurable success on the job, adolescents 
gain a sense of security and independence so vital at this age. Through a 
work-experience program, pupils who might otherwise have quit school 


2*Milton J. Gold, Working To Learn, (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1951), pp. 6-7. 
Calvin O. Davis, op. cit., p. 143. 
*5Coleman, op. cit., p. 440. 
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have remained to be graduated. Others who might have become behavior 
problems without the work-experience program have become productive 
self-reliant citizens. 

HomE Rooms 


The home room has lost its significance in many high schools as a place 
where students and teacher are together for the purpose of assistance to 
the growth of the students. 

Comparison 9 

School A—Home-room periods consist of eight minutes in the morning and after- 
noon for attendance taking and announcements. When they are not in activities, the 
pupils remain in the home room for study hall. 

School B—Home-room periods are ten minutes in length morning and afternoon 
for administrative matters. When they are not in activities, the pupils remain in the 
home room for study hall. Once a week all pupils remain in their home rooms for 
group discussions on school and pupil problems. 

The home rooms are assigned to teachers for administrative matters and 
for counseling. The home-room teacher should be expected to know his 
pupils, to counsel them, and to help them with their problems. One 
teacher to whom reports of an intelligence test taken by pupils in her 
senior home room were sent asked, ‘““Why do I need these? I do not have 
any seniors in my class.” This illustrates the lack of purpose found in 
many home rooms of high schools. The development and improvement 
of the home room can supply further ways of assisting the pupils in their 
behavior problems. ? 

The home room discussion periods in School B are ways of permitting 
student expression about rules and regulations and other problems they 
have. With student leaders to guide the discussions, valuable training is 
offered to them. These discussions are safety valves for “griping,” are ways 
of sounding out student opinion, are methods of training in parliamentary 
procedures, and are measures of aiding in the solution of adolescent prob- 
lems. Group discussion is a vital technique to be practiced in this democ- 
racy. 

Each home room teacher should have complete data on each of the 
pupils in his charge. In this way he can render a maximum amount of 
counseling. Thus, the function of the home room as a study hall becomes 
secondary to its function as a center for assistance to individual pupils and 
to the group. 


ScHOOL GROUNDS AND SCHOOL PLANT 


An attractive, well-planned, well-equipped, and well-kept building and 
grounds will foster school spirit and pride, whereas dirty, run-down physi- 
cal facilities will beget behavior problems. Ways for developing pride in 
dull, poor plants have been found by administrators in soliciting students 
in the school and adults in the community in co-operative projects of 
beautifying the grounds and plant and in constructing needed facilities. 
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When students have a genuine feeling that the school plant is theirs, their 
respect and care for school property will be greater. 

One school with an excellent school plant displays many reproductions 
of famous paintings throughout the school. All paintings are selected by 
the principal. If paintings were selected by a student-faculty-principal 
committee, the paintings themselves would be more highly appreciated 
and studied. In another school the majority of paintings on school walls 
are student work. This situation appeals to adolescent needs for success 
and approval. Co-operation between the school board and students is 
shown in Educational Summary: “To encourage care of school property 
in Lamar, Colorado, the school board turns over to the student council 
the annual balance of the school “defacement” fund—the money set aside 
in the budget to pay for repairs made necessary by student mischief or 
carelessness.”’26 

The attractiveness of the school grounds and school plant and the extent 
of student participation in the care of the physical facilities have a direct 
relationship to the number of disciplinary problems. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
Faculty participation in control is a necessary feature of democratic ad- 
ministration. The fostering of a high teacher morale may be accomplished 
through teacher participation in formulation of policy. 


Comparison 10 
School A—There are few faculty meetings during the year. Teachers are rarely con- 
sulted or invited to express their opinions on policies. The local teachers’ association 
is tolerated but not heeded. 
School B—There are regular faculty meetings. A faculty advisory group meets with 
the principal. The principal fully considers faculty opinions on all matters. There are 
active committees studying school problems. 


Administrators who overlook possibilities for faculty participation are 
ignoring channels for the improvement of the school. A well-planned in- 
service program for teachers can sharpen thinking and help to create 
consistent policies. This is applicable to the policy on discipline. Krantz’ 
study of school practices in one hundred fifty-four schools in six states 
showed startling lack of professional attention to discipline. He found: 
“Very few teachers’ meetings held during the year devoted to the study of 
disciplinary problems. Forty-six per cent of the schools reported no meet- 
ings per year on discipline.”** Lack of understanding of the problem of 
discipline on the part of the faculty is shown in a further conclusion of 
Krantz: “64.6 per cent of the schools report ‘complete faculty control’ 
obtains best results. Only 35.7 per cent of the schools recommended pupil 
participation in control.”?* Neumann evidences the need for discussion 
of the problem of discipline by faculties: “At a faculty meeting, the 


2*Education Summary, an Arthur C. Croft Publication, IV (November 20, 1951), 6 

*"La Vern Krantz, “Administrative Procedure for the Control of Discipline in the High School,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (September 1935), 48. 

2*Loc. cit. 
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scheduled subject of discussion was discipline. I was amazed to find that a 
group of educators did not know the meaning of the word.”*° 

An in-service program will serve to eliminate sources of faculty friction 
and differences in policy which cause conflicts in students. Ethical conduct 
on the part of all faculty members is a necessity. Cases occur in which 
teachers cast aspersions upon other faculty members either to their classes 
or in the presence of students. French, Hull, and Dodds remark: “Teachers 
and administrators tear down their own discipline, if by direct statement 
or innuendo they fail to support one another.”*® Faculty co-operation 
and faculty participation in control will serve to improve teaching, teacher 
morale, and student morale and will reduce disciplinary problems. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION CONSIDERATIONS 

Elsbree and McNally*! suggest measures a principal can take in the 
improvement of the disciplinary situation of the school. These measures 
are: 

1. Provide a unifying philosophy on the part of the staff.—Leadership on 
the part of the administrator can weld together in high morale a faculty 
and student body. A democratic leader will extend all opportunities for 
learning democratic processes. Since many disciplinary problems arise 
when the regular teacher is absent, aid to substitute teachers is essential 
in order to maintain a consistent policy on discipline. Principals should 
know the strengths and weaknesses of their substitutes so they can assign 
them where they will be most effective. Complete descriptions of classes 
should be given to substitute teachers beforehand whenever possible. 

Do not undermine the teacher's authority.—Support to the faculty on 
disciplinary problems will present a unified front to the pupils and to the 
public. This places the principal in a diplomatic role of peacemaker, who 
understands both the difhculties of the teacher and of the pupil. 

3. Encourage a constructive teacher solution of disciplinary problems. 
A worth-while in-service training program will help teachers understand 
the nature of discipline. Opportunities and incentives must be provided to 
teachers to make home visits, to visit other schools, to attend conferences, 
to take college courses, and to attend workshops. This means that time 
and money must be provided by the school. 

4. Do not handle extreme cases alone.—Other members of the staff 
should be consulted and encouraged to help in the solution of very difficult 
cases. 

5. Establish a referral procedure.—This willl call for routine procedures 
of referring a pupil to specialized personnel, such as the nurse, physician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, counselor, or dean. All faculty members must 
be fully conversant with these procedures. 


**Bertha Neumann, “What Discipline Really Means,’ National Education Association Journal, 
XXXIII (October 1944), 169. 

*°Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High-School Administration, (New York: 
Rinehart, 1951), p. 412. 

*!William Elsbree and Harold McNally, Elementary-School Administration and Supervision, 
(New York: American Book Company, 1951), pp. 218-22. 
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6. Use a follow-through report.—This report will indicate action taken 
and the success or failure of this action. Teachers should be advised of 
the action, so that they may feel that the principal has taken some sort of 
remedial measures. 

7. Punishment should be constructive and therapeutic rather than 
punitive.—For a full discussion of punishment see the following chapter. 

8. The learning program should consist of problems of living of the 
learner.—The entire curriculum must be studied to see if it is meeting the 
needs of the youth of the community. Teaching of ethical principles is a 
school-wide problem of every classroom. Davis’ study of juniors showed 
that sixty per cent of those responding thought a course in moral educa- 
tion would be desirable.*? Additional responsibilities and privileges can 
be extended to the older pupils in the upper classes. No opportunity for 
building self-discipline should be overlooked. 

9. Provide for teacher-pupil planning.—The elements of co-operation 
and participation are enhanced through teacher-pupil planning of class- 
room activities. 

SUMMARY 

In analyzing the main features of the high-school program, it can be seen 
that there are countless opportunities to give responsibilities to students, 
to build student self reliance, and to order the program so as to prevent 
disciplinary difficulties. Symonds instructs: “But the most successful 
school discipline comes from knowing in the first place of what good school 
discipline consists, and in the second place what situations and arrange- 
ments are most likely to result in this type of discipline, and then arranging 
the situation beforehand that will bring about the results desired. . .""°8 


*2Calvin O. Davis, op. cit., p. 185. 
**Percival Symonds, The Nature of Conduct, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1928), p 324. 


Chapter 10 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES AND PUNISHMENT 


ISCIPLINE and punishment have been considered synonymous by 
D many teachers. Punishments of various sorts can be found in use in 
most high schools. Garinger found in practice fifteen punishment devices." 
Large schools were found tending to the practices of requiring a parent to 
come to the school, sending a pupil to the office, forcing a pupil to drop the 
course, suspension of the individual, giving of demerits, imposition of a 
fine, withdrawal of privileges, and expulsion. Small schools tended to the 
practices of reprimand, corporal punishment, special tasks, detention, 
lowering the mark of the pupil, group suspension, and demanding apolo- 
gies. 


: 1Elmer a Garinger, The Administration of Discipline in the High School, (New York: Bureau 
of Publications,, Teachers Colloge, Columbia University, 1936), p. 26 
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Henning’s 1949 study of two hundred twenty-five Iowa, Missouri, and 
Nebraska schools reported twenty practices employed.? These practices 
are summarized in Table V. The surveys of Garinger and Henning pro- 
vide a view of common disciplinary devices used in the schools of the land. 
TABLE V.—RATINGS OF FREQUENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMON 
DISCIPLINARY MEASURES REPORTED BY 225 HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPLES * 





Frequency Disciplinary Measure Effectiveness 

1 In money or services, require pupils to pay for school- 

property destruction 9 
2 Handle petty thievery within the school—the principal 

alone or with superintendent, and/or teacher involved 14 
3 Retain pupils under supervision for time beyond the 

school hours l 
4 Zero for work of all students invelved in all “caught” 

cases of cheating 12 
5 Cut academic grades in classes missed by truancy 4 
6 Leave all discipline verdicts relative to class conduct 

with class teacher 10 


~I 


After a certain number of unexcused absences, suspend 
pupil with re-entrance privileges handled by the admin- 


istration 7 
8 Present all discipline problems and actions to be taken 

for review by the principal. before punishment is 

administered 5 
9 Cut class grade for misbehavior or causing confusion 

in class 15 
10 Require additional assignments related to work in 

classes 8 
11 Extend leniency in “self-confessed” cases of misconduct 

and give lighter punishment than to others who have 

to be apprehended 16 
12 Expel pupils for any serious misconduct 2 
13 Deprive pupils of physical education and/or participa- 

tion on ball teams J] 
14 Punish pupils in the presence of others in cases of 

offenses such as gum-chewing, etc., in violation of rules 18 
15 Require specific janitorial services for a stated time 15 
16 Use student council to review discipline cases and 

suggest punishment 6 
17 Leave specific types of disciplinary action to student 

juries 19 
18 Assign to students who have misbehaved monitorial 

duty or some positions which make them responsible 

for the conduct of others 17 
19 Publicize petty thievery by reporting to local business- 

men and authorities 20 
20 Resort to corporal punishment 11 


*Henning, Loc. cit. 





*Carol J. Henning, “Discipline: Are School Practices Changing 7”, The Clearing House, XXIII 
(January 1949), pp. 268-269, 271. 
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This chapter surveys some of the punishments in use and analyzes them in 
the light of causes of behavior and democratic purposes. 

The employment of any and all devices must be evaluated in terms of 
the philosophy of discipline which a teacher or principal holds, the nature 
of the behavior, and the objectives of the school. 

To assess corrective measures as desirable, undesirable, or questionable 
the writer has consulted the works of twenty-five writers who have in- 
terested themselves in the problem of discipline over the past twenty-five 
to forty years. A survey of these authors has been made in this study to find 
the central tendency of opinion among experts regarding certain selected 
measures of correction and punishment. Their opinions are cited in Table 
VI. The authors represented present a good sampling of opinion in the 
literature. All the authors do not mention all the measures reviewed, nor 
do all authors phrase the same measure in exactly the same words. An 
effort has been made in Table VI to form some objective classification of 
these devices and procedures. Following Table VI each of fifteen discipli- 
nary measures is analyzed for its advantage and disadvantages. All authors 
cited in Table VI are indicated in the general bibliography at the end of 
the study by two asterisks preceding the name. 


TABLE VI.—DISCIPLINARY MEASURES AS VIEWED BY 25 AUTHORITIES 
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APPRAISAL OF FIFTEEN DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 


Simple Control 

By simple control is meant a look at an offender, signifying disapproval, 
waiting for attention before continuing the instruction, a mild reproof, 
posing a question to a pupil whose attention has wandered, switching 
seats of offenders, movement of the teacher about the room to trouble cen- 
ters, and laughing off minor infractions. 


Advantages 
. Simplicity 
. Allows instruction to proceed 
. Avoids unpleasant scenes 
Has few harmful effects on the personality 


a who = 


Disadvantages 
1. Attacks surface behavior only 
2. May be ineffective 
3. Depends largely on the personality of the teacher 

Much of the success in the use of simple control measures rests upon 
the tacitly implied dissatisfaction on the part of the teacher. Most adoles- 
cents quickly comply with methods of simple control, since they are una- 
ware of the exact nature of what the teacher is thinking. This system 
rests upon the authority of the teacher but may be found expedient in 
maintaining order in the classroom for instructional purposes for the 
general welfare of the group. 

If this appeal to simple authority is coupled with genuine understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher and if it is employed to teach the pupil that 
his behavior is unacceptable to the social welfare of the group, then these 
measures may be justified. In difficult, unruly classes, however, simple 
measures of control may be ineffective. 


Individual Conferences with Pupils 

The individual conference between the pupil and the teacher is, by far, 
the most desirable single corrective measure to be employed by the teacher. 
A serious and frank talk would appear to be the logical first step in the 
understanding of behavior problems. 


Advantages 
1. The individual conference provides an opportunity for a private talk between the 
teacher as a guidance person and the pupil who has exhibited a behavior problem. 
2. It affords the teacher an opportunity to obtain further information. 
3. It provides the pupil with an opportunity to express himself and to air his 
problems. 


Disadvantages 


1. Many teachers are incapable of carrying on an interview or a conference with an 
offender because of (a) lack of knowledge, (b) lack of time, (c) lack of interest, (d) lack of 
understanding of adolescent problems, (e) feeling of moral indignation at the offender's 
actions, and (f) inability to achieve rapport between teacher and pupil. 
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All teachers in their teacher training should have some familiarity with 
the use of interview techniques. Conferences are helpful techniques, if 
they are designed to understand the causes of misbehavior, to learn the 
problems the pupil faces, and to interpret school regulations to the pupil 
as desirable for individual and group welfare. 


Home-School Co-operation 

This measure of correction recognizes the fact that the behavior prob- 
lems a pupil may evidence are rooted in his home environment as well as 
in his school environment. Genuine co-operation between home and school 
through conferences, home visits, and social contacts can achieve remark- 
able results, provided both parties are willing to understand the pupil's 
behavior in terms of causes and are sincere about wanting to help the pupil 
in his adjustment problems 


Advantages 
Opportunity for establishing rapport between the home and the school 
Parent and teacher may supply each other with valuable information. 
Provides opportunity for concerted attack upon the causes of misbehavior. 
. Visits to the home provide an opportunity to see the pupil in his home environ- 


oN = 


ment 


Disadvantages 

1. Teachers are not trained in many cases to conduct interviews with adults nor 
to make home visits. 

2. Teachers do not understand causes of behavior themselves. They are unable, 
therefore, to interpret intelligently pupil behavior to parents. 

3. It is difficult to get the parents into the school or the teacher into the home. 

4. Too many reports annoy parents, who feel that the teacher is shifting a problem 
for the handling of which he has been trained to them; or they may feel that their 
child is being abused and singled out. 


Home-school co-operation can produce fruitful information and lead 
to correction of misbehavior. The method of handling the conferences or 
visits is important. Teachers must avoid “summoning” a parent to school. 
Parents readily resent this authoritarian display on the part of the teacher. 
The teacher-parent conference is certainly not an occasion for the teacher 
“to lay down the law” to the parent. This antagonizes the patrons of the 
school, creates ill-will, destroys good public relations, and defeats the pur- 
poses of the conference as an attempt to solve the youth's problems. 


Restitution and Reparation 


Restitution of things taken and reparation for things damaged or 
destroyed willfully are generally conceded effective and fair forms of 
punnishment. 


Advantages 


1. Associates the punishment in 4 natural way with the offense. 

2. Teaches the child that damages done through willful action on his part must 
be rectified. 

3. Can be administered justly, fairly, impartially, and unemotionally. 
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Disadvantages 





1. Pupils may not have the money to pay for damages. 
2. Children may obtain the money too readily from parents, thus destroying the 
educative values of the punishment. 

To be effective, this form of punishment must educate the immature 
pupil to realize that what he destroys affects the welfare of the entire group. 
It teaches him that he must make amends. The teacher's responsibility 
lies in explaining to him the reasons for the punishment and in following 
through to see that restoration is made. If the pupil is financially unable 
to pay expenses of reparation, the school should find a way by which he 
may work out the damages and pay off his debt. Where parents are too free 
with money, the school should solicit their co-operation to make the 
punishment educative by permitting the pupil to work out his own debt 
to society. 


Loss of Privileges 
Loss of privileges, particularly those of a social nature, is generally ac- 
cepted in the interests of training of the pupil. 


Advantages 
1. This form of punishment enables the child to feel that, if his behavior destroys 
the group's effectiveness, society will disapprove of that action by not associating with 


him. 
2. This measure corrdesponds to the type used to a large extent in the home 


Disadvantages 
1. This measure of control may, if wrongly used, deny the child the very thing that 
he may need most, social participation. 

When loss of privileges is applied, it should follow as a natural, logical 
form of correction with no sort of retributory attitude on the part of the 
teacher. Care must be exercised not to apply this sanction too long. Ways 
must be made available so that, after the child has had time to examine his 
conduct with the help of the teacher, he can restore himself to full privi- 
leges. This is one method of teaching the child the relationship of duties 
to privileges. 

Rewards and Prizes 
Advantages 


1. Positive instead of negative. 


Disadvantages 
1. Rewards may become ends in themselves instead of means to good conduct. 
2. Rewards may not be made available to all students on an equal basis 
3. Marks are sometimes used as rewards. 
4. Tangible money and material prizes appeal to greed. 


The use of rewards is justified if the rewards are available to all and if 
they appeal to higher motives such as group welfare, citizenship, and serv- 
ice. Praise from the group, recognition of useful service by the school 
paper and the local press, certain privileges, the use of students in assist- 
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ing others, certification cards and plaques for achievement, the use of 
honor rolls, and the use of honor study halls under student leadership may 
be suitable rewards. 


Detention After School 


Advantages 

1. Substitutes for harsher forms of punishment. 
2. Deterrent for those pupils who have something to do after school. 
3. Easily administered. 

Disadvantages 
1. It does not consider causes of behavior. 
2. The pupil can readily sense that he is detaining the teacher at the same time. 
3. It prevents the pupil from getting recreation and exercise outside after school. 
4. It prevents the teacher from getting recreation and exercise outside after school. 
5. It makes unnecessary demands on the teacher's time. 
6. Parents may need the child at home. This system can alienate the parents. 
7. The pupil may work after school. The home may need the income from his work. 


[his situation may increase parental antagonism. 

8. After school appointments with the dentist, doctor, music teacher, or tutor cause 
conflicts. 

9. Conflicts arise with other school activities, particularly with sports and extra 
curricular activities. Frequently, this system causes friction among faculty members 
who want the pupil for some purpose after school. 

10. It becomes a problem of what to have the pupil do during dentention. 

a. If he does nothing but sit, there is no worth-while learning taking place. He 
may sit nursing his resentment. 

b. If he does homework, he is learning further to detest school, since his homework 
becomes punishment. 

c. If he does homework, he may take the attitude that this is an opportunity to 
get his homework done so he will not have to do it later. This destroys the punishment 
effect of detention. 

d. If he does tasks other than homework, the punishment is no longer associated 
with the behavior in th. class where he caused the trouble 

11. This type of control is often used for all types of offenders, makes little or no 
distinction in fitting the measure of correction to the offense and to the offender. 


Pringle comments about detention: “Any method demanding no under- 
standing is unpsychological; any system easily administered needs 
scrutiny. . .2 Teachers often act rashly without understanding the be- 
havior of the pupil and rapidly “sentence” him to detention. This solves 
none of the pupil's problems of adjustment, though it may satisfy the moral 
indignation of the teacher. 

It is a common practice to send pupils to a detention room where all 
violators are kept under supervision of a teacher. This procedure is 
doubly unsound. The detention teacher is merely a policeman who can 
give no help in solving pupil behavior problems. Each behavior problem 
can only be handled by the teacher who knows the pupil best and has all 
the information necessary. This is usually the home-room teacher or it is 
the classroom teacher in whose class the pupil caused difficulty. 


*Ralph W. Pringle, The Psychology of High-School Discipline, (New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1931), p. 301. 
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Weak teachers make it difficult for their own colleagues by sending large 
numbers of pupils to detention, thus passing their problems to some one 
else. The presence of fellow sufferers among the pupils in a detention hall 
eases their burdens. That this system is ineffective is seen by the large 
number of repeating offenders visiting the detention room during the 
year. 

Detention after school can be justified on only three grounds: (1) for 
extra help the teacher gives to the pupil, (2) to enable the pupil to make 
up work, and (3) to hold individual conferences with the pupil. If the 
practice of detention must be used, it should be understood by pupils, 
teachers, and parents alike, so all may know what to expect. Detention at 
recess or noon is condemned by all authorities who discuss it, since it denies 
healthful, body-building activities, opportunities to relieve excess energies, 
and forbids necessary socialization. 


Dismissat from Class and Isolation 


Advantages 


1. This gets rid of the troublemaker or silences him. 
2. It may be effective, since it bars a pupil from association with his group. 


«- 


Disadvantages 


1. Dismissal from class 
a. Bars a pupil from necessary instruction. 
b. Creates a scene, can be humiliating to the offender. 
c. The pupil gets considerable attention and may become a hero to the class 
d. It may be exactly what the pupil wants, relief from the boredom of class 
room work. 
2. Sending a pupil elsewhere in the building 
a. The teacher in sending a pupil elsewhere in the building is shifting his bur- 
dens to another faculty member, causing resentment on the part of that faculty mem- 
ber. If a classroom teacher sends his problem cases to a study hall, logically the study- 
hall teacher can send his behavior problems to the classroom teacher. A teacher needs 
to know the school policy on this practice, since a teacher to whom disciplinary prob- 
lems are sent may send the pupils back to the classroom teacher. This creates a sense 
of triumph in the youth who has contributed to friction among faculty members 
3. Sending pupils to the office 
a. Bars the pupil from instruction. 
b. Transfers the teacher's problem to other authority. 
c. Consumes the principal's time. 
1. Isolation 
a. May not be harmful when the pupil is isolated in the same classroom; bars 
a pupil from instruction when he is sent out to an isolation room 
b. Supervision is required if the pupil is isolated in a room other than the class- 


room. 


The practice of sending pupils to the office may be justified in severe 
cases. But principals frown upon a large number of petty cases being sent 
to the office. The teacher is shirking his responsibilities and is creating a 
“bogey-man” in the principal. Douglass speaks for principals: 


In some schools, particularly in smaller ones in which relatively inexperienced 
younger teachers are employed, it has unfortunately become conventional to send a large 
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percentage of classroom offenders to the office of the principal. The high-school teacher 
should assume rather full responsibility for discipline in her classroom and failure to do 
so should be regarded as an indication of professional weakness. Perhaps, the majority 
of pupils sent to the office are sent there as a result of poor and uninteresting teaching 
or of poor personality and judgment on the part of the teacher, or of both.* 


Krantz, study revealed that ninety per cent of the principals queried 
stated that there are conditions under which pupils should be sent to the 
office, such as open defiance, but pupils lose respect for teachers who send 
a great many cases to the office.5 In certain circumstances sending a pupil 
to the office may be justified. Precautions must be taken. 

1. The teacher must tell the pupil where to report. The teacher must make sure 
he gets to his destination and does not loiter about the building. He should be in 
structed in what to do if the principal is not in the office. 

2. The teacher must report the incident either by going to the office with the 
offender—which means the class is left to its own devices—or by note sent to the principal. 
The teacher must be aware that the pupil can misrepresent the case. 

3. The teacher should be aware of the principal's attitude concerning this practice 
and the principal's schedule. Since the principal's duties may be pressing, he may dis- 
miss the offender with a simple warning. This will disturb the teacher who expects the 
principal to do something drastic, though the offenders may be nothing more than 


mischievants. 
Punishing the Group for the Offenses of One Person 


Advantages 
1. It may be expedient in arousing group disapproval toward the offender 


Disadvantages 
1. It may align the group against the teacher 
2. It creates a hostile group climate 
This procedure is condemned by all educational authorities. This 
applies whether or not the teacher can identify the offender. 


Extra Tasks 
Advantages 
1. No worth-while advantages 
Disadvantages 
1. Punishment bears no connection with the behavior 


2. It creates added distaste for school work and destroys incentive to learn 


Enforced Apologies 
Advantages 
1. Teacher satisfaction only. 
Disadvantages 
1. It stirs up resentment on the part of the pupil. 


2. It embarasses the pupil. 
3. It teaches the pupil to be hypocritical, if he gives an apology without meaning it 


If the pupil can be shown how his actions are undesirable and if he can 
be induced to apologize with sincerity, this method may be useful. 

*‘Harl Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools, (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1945), p. 281. ° 


*La Verne Krantz, “Administrative Procedure for the Control of Discipline in the High School,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (September 1935), 78. 
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Lowering the Marks 
Advantages 
1. It satisfies the teacher's need for surface order 
Disadvantages 

1. It does not treat causes of behavior. 

2. This is a misuse of marks, which are for indication of achievement progress only. 
The teacher who uses marks as disciplinary devices is incompetent. 
Further undesirable practices most educators do not sanction are 

personal indignities and tortures, threats and warnings, humiliation be- 
fore others and ridicule, satiation or saturation by repetition of the offense 
ad nauseam, money fines, and nagging, scolding, tongue lashings, and 
diatribes. 

Questionable is the practice of demerits. Though they may be effective 
in maintaining order, they do not attack causes of behavior. They entail 
unnecessary bookkeeping for already burdened teachers. Such time could 
be better employed in counseling and in in-service study. 

Fixed penalties for offenses should not be set. Some pupils may be will- 
ing to “pay the price” if they know the penalty attached to the offense. 
Fixed penalties cannot anticipate the many types of behavior that will 
arise. 

Corporal Punishment 

Corporal punishment is rejected by most educational authorities. Even 

those few who recommend it specify it as a last resort. 
Advantages 


1. Dramatic. 
3. Associate punishment with pain. 
. Relieves the teacher's need. 


i 


Disadvantages 

. Humiliates an older pupil. 
. Ineffective with older pupils, who may not dread it at all. 
. May create personal battle between the pupil and the teacher. Pupil may act in 
self-defense. 

4. Deepens resentment and hostility of the pupil, creates a further hatred for school, 
arouses hostility toward all authority. 

5. May alienate parents. 


won = 


Corporal punishment is based on the phychology of fear. It is often ad- 
ministered by the punisher in a state of anger. Corporal punishment may 
arouse the entire group against the teacher, thus augmenting the teacher's 
troubles. 

This measure of control is prohibited by the state of New Jersey, the 
District of Columbia, and many school boards. Any teacher contemplating 
the use of corporal punishment should ascertain local and state laws to 
avoid possible lawsuits. 

If acceptable ever, corporal punishment can be employed only in those 
schools and with those individuals classified as “unruly” or “completely 
unmanageable.” Harsh methods should be abandoned as soon as the indi- 
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viduals have developed the ability to manage themselves. Bossing com- 
ments: “Many small isolated communities are still primitive and the 
fashion of the community requires rigorous controls.”® 

Corporal punishment should be used only after every other avenue is 
exhausted. In applying it the following precautions must be taken 


1. The pupil must be guilty of some major offense beyond all doubt. 

2. The teacher must know what the laws are regarding corporal punishment. 

3. Obtain the parents’ consent first 

4. Administer in private with one adult witness 

5. Do not be brutal. Do not leave scars or bruises 

6. Do not strike the face, ears, or head. 

7. Do not administer in a rage. 

8. Record the offense and the punishment. File this report in the office of the prin- 
cipal 


Teachers may find it just as useful to inform the parents of the child's 
misbehavior. Parents in some cases will administer the corporal punish- 
ment themselves. This, too, must be done with caution, since parents at 
times can be brutal. Generally speaking, corporal punishment should 
not be used with adolescents. 


Suspension 


Those educators who recommend suspension do so with the reservation 
that it is an extreme form of punishment. 
Advantages 

1. Removes the offender from the situation. 
2. Allows the pupil time for reflection 

Disadvantages 
1. Bars the pupil from instruction and causes him to fall behind in his work 
2. Does not treat the causes of behavior. 
3. May be exactly what the pupil wants, reprieve from the scholastic setting 
4. Involves parents, who may resent this extreme action. 

Suspension may be justified only in very unusual circumstances. Though 
action may start with the teacher, the principal and the board of educa- 
tion should be the only authorities to suspend a pupil from school. Pupils 
who are suspended must be permitted the opportunity to make up the 
work they have missed. Suspension should be abandoned as soon as the 
pupil is aware of the seriousness of his action. 


Expulsion 


Expulsion is considered desirable only as the very last measure which a 
school can take. It is reserved for those cases of erratic behavior for which 
there is no hope for improvement under school conditions. The welfare of 
the group has to be seriously endangered to justify expulsion 

Advantages 
1. Empowers the school to get rid of extreme cases such as mentally deranged 
youth, severe delinquents, homosexuals, etc. 


*Nelson Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, (New York: Houghton- 
Miffin, 1942), pp. 171-72. 
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Disadvantages 





1. Removes the pupil from a normal setting. 


Expulsion is generally regulated by state law. The principal, superin- 
tendent, and the board of education must be the final authorities for 
expulsion. In expelling a student who is within the compulsory age limits 
of education provision must be made for other instruction, such as com- 
mital to an institution. Expulsion arouses public interest, but if it is 
justifiable, public sympathy will support the administration. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND SUMMARY 


1. Corrective measures must be based upon understanding of the student and 
sound guidance procedures. 

2. The purpose of any correctional device is the enhancement of the adjustment 
of the individual or of the group. 

3. Measures must be taken for the welfare of the individual and for the welfare of 
the group. A measure applied to an individual must be destructive neither of the in 
dividual’s personality nor of the group climate. In case a choice has to be made between 
the welfare of the individual and the welfare of the group, the welfare of the group 
must take precedence. 

4. In using punishment the simple measures should be used before resorting to the 
more severe ones 

5. Punishment should be administered impersonally, objectively, unemotionally, 
and privately 

6. The corrective measure should fit the offender and the offense. Intent of the 
offender should affect the choice of corrective measure 
7. All sources of idleness and of lack of interest and all preventive measures should be 
exhausted prior to using corrective measures. 

8. Punishment has to be certain. Certainly acts as a deterrent to future would-be 
offenders 

9. Fixed penalties should not be established. They cannot anticipate all forms of 
misconduct. They may encourage pupils to “pay the price.” They erroneously assume 
that all offenses of the same type are actually the same and that the same corrective 
measures should be applied. 

10. Punishment should be exercised swiftly, though at times a short delay may be 
effective to enable the pupil to consider his actions. 

11. Teachers must remember that most offenses are not personally directed against 
them, though it may seem so on the surface. 

12. Desirable corrective measures are simple classroom control, individual conferences, 
co-operation with parents, restitution and reparation, loss of privileges, and the use of 
rewards. 

13. Undesirable or questionable measures are detention after school, dismissal from 
class, sending to the office, punishing the group, extra tasks, enforced apologies, lower 
ing the marks, personal indignities and tortures, threats and warnings, humiliation, 
sarcasm and ridicule, satiation, money fitness, nagging and scolding, and demerits. 

14. Corporal punishment, suspension, and expulsion are to be used in extreme 
situations only and then with appropriate precautions. 


























Part 1V—Conclusion 





Chapter 11 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT DISCIPLINE 


gee Y states: “The implication that discipline is a trivial matter is 
entirely withput warrant. Very few teachers have succeeded in their 
work without undergoing many strenuous and sometimes heart-rending 
experiences in dealing with recalcitrant boys and girls.”"! 


One: Discipline is an extremely complex question. 

The roots of behavior problems reach deep into the character of the 
disturbed individual, into the composition of the group, into the home and 
community environment, and into the larger social order. Teachers who 
believe they experience no disciplinary problems through constant sup 
pression of the forces at work may be contributing to more serious malad- 
justments cither in the present school life of the pupil or at a later stage 
in the pupil's growth. It is a difficult task to take time to discover the 
causes of problem behavior, to counsel students, and to feel genuine con- 
cern for their difficulties. Yet, it is only through complete, well-rounded 
growth in every aspect of the pupil's social and emotional as well as in- 
tellectual development that he is to take his place in the present complex 
society with a minimum of maladjustment. 

Far more is expected of the high-school teacher in these times than has 
ever been expected in past history. Objectives of education, curriculums, 
and methods of instruction suitable for twenty-five or more years ago no 
longer are adequate for these times. Adolescents cannot be slighted in any 
phase of their development without slighting the nation. The challenge 
of the times has never been greater. Teachers must re-examine their views 
on discipline in the light of this challenge. 


Two: The aim of discipline is self-discipline. 

The aim of discipline in this society is the development of self-disciplined 
citizens for democracy. High schools must be as fervid about the creation 
of democratic citizens as the totalitarian societies are in the creation of 
citizens for their cultures. This nation has produced an unique civilization. 
It has sought through one of the noblest experiments in history to extend 
to every youth a free public education. 

There are those teachers who believe they are fostering the purposes of 
democracy by enforcing obedience and by restoring to autocracy. The 
extent of scandal and corruption, the forgetting of the facts so arduously 
expounded in school, and the victims of the various pressure groups are 
testimony to the fact that self-discipline does not develop on its own. 
It has to be learned. If the aim of discipline is the maintenance of order 


1William C. Bagley, School Discipline, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), p. 56. 
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and quiet, many teachers are succeeding admirably. If the aim of discipline 

is the perfection of self-controlled individuals who have learned demo- 

cratic skills in a democratic environment, the percentage of teachers achiev- 

ing this aim is much smaller. 

Turee: /t ts impossible to write a prescription for one method of discipline 
which would be applicable to all problem cases. 

Methods of discipline used by a teacher will vary with the individual, 
with the school, with the home, with the community, with the teacher, 
and with the group. Methods will differ with the behavior shown, even with 
the weather, the day of the week, the physical condition of the pupil on 
the day misbehavior is apparent, the teacher's condition that day, and the 
condition of the school and classroom on that day. 


This explains why it is impossible to write an advance prescription for 
any specific type of behavior disorder. In fact, the ingenious and varied 
types of misconduct that may arise cannot be anticipated in advance. 

The philosophy of punishment today involves the concept of mitigating 
circumstances. Teachers like to think of the law as something inflexible, 
applicable equally to all offenders. This is a wide-spread fallacy. The law 
of the land is what the courts say it is. One man steals willfully with 
criminal intent and is sentenced by the courts to the full punishment al- 
lowed under the law. A second man steals in order to obtain the mere suste- 
nance of life. He receives a lighter sentence. A third man steals, repents, re- 
turns the stolen goods, and surrenders himself. He merits a light sentence or 
may be paroled into some one’s custody. A fourth man steals in time of 
war or crisis and is sentenced to death. All have been guilty of stealing. 
All may have stolen the same articles. Yet, the courts have pronounced 
different sentences, not only in keeping with the crime, but also fitting the 
criminal. Even the element of difference in the times, as peace or war, 
may affect the determination of punishment. Reading of the newspapers 
has revealed many cases where individuals, having committed a crime for 
which they might receive long prison sentences, have been extended mercy 
because of heroic military service which they have performed for their 
country. The courts use the suspended sentence to a large extent. This, in 
effect, says that the violator is guilty of the crime, but, for mitigating 
circumstances and the possibility of reformation of the criminal, the exe- 
cution of the sentence itself is stayed. The jurist, Patterson, discusses this 
point: “...a good D. A. should be. . . a student of criminology who knows 
when to prosecute and how, who understands preventive criminology . . . 
who is aware of the social problems connected with crime. . . . But, actually, 
most prosecutors have no understanding of or interest in the causes of crime 
in their community, the use of the probation or parole system, and the 
subject of penology generally . . .”” 


*Robert P. Patterson, “The Scandal of Our District Attorneys,” This Week Magazine, January 
13, 1952, p. 12. Reprinted from This Week magazine. Copyrighted, 1952 by the United Newspaper 
Magazine Corporation. 
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The courts have long been aware of the differences in maturity between 
the adult and the child or adolescent. Age limits have been attached to 
punishments. Juvenile courts have been established to handle young 
offenders. Many teachers have not brought the concept of immaturity of 
the offender into their thinking, expecting the adolescent to act according 
to adult standards. 

The differences in behavior as a result of school conditions at a particular 
time are seen in the phenomenon of unruly classes just prior to holidays, 
vacations, important school events, and of dull, listless classes on gloomy 
days. Variations in behavior transpire in these situations, whereas the 
same behavior might not appear under normal circumstances. 

Differences in situations make it difficult for the teacher to obtain 
assistance from another member of the staff who is not acquainted with the 
problems of the pupil or group or the environment provoking behavior 
problems. Teachers may recommend to fellow members techniques which 
have worked for them. Red! has cautioned teachers on this practice, indi- 
cating that to know whether techniques work they must know: 

1. The individual and the group 

2. Whether the speaker advocating the techniques means those applicable to an 
individual child or the group as a whole 

3. Whether surface behavior or basic attitudes is being considered. 

Thus, methods of handling behavior problems must differ with the be- 
havior, the time, the place, and the human element. 


Four: Matters of discipline are primary to instruction. 

Training in self-discipline should be of primary importance to this 
society. Social learnings are as essential to the welfare of democracy as in- 
tellectual learnings. A professional thief, for example, may be brilliant 
and know all the techniques of the trade, but he has not learned the values 
society holds dear for its own preservation. No plea is herein made to 
ignore the huge task of passing on the distilled wisdom of the world’s 
culture. No argument is put forth that the schools can accomplish the 
objective of self-disciplined citizens alone. But schools can do much more 
than they are doing. Schools can, through the preponderance of highly 
trained professional personnel at their command, take the leadership in 
this fundamental problem, the development of self-disciplined citizens. 
Mann remarks: 


America can’t rest assured of a democratic nation simply because our forefathers 
established constitutional government. . . . If the total American structure . . . falls, 
it will do so . . . because of the individual citizen's attitudes of indifference to the 
soundness of that base, which is his own self-discipline. . . . If the American populace 
were truly educated (not just in art, sciences, and skills), would we have labor-capital 
disputes, unemployment, crime, juvenile delinquency, graft, wanton abuse of material 
plenty, etc?* 


The hope of democracy rests to a great extent in the public schools. 
*Geroge Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and Youth, (Washington 6, 


D. C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 37-38. An adaptation. 
*C. R. Mann, “Democratic Discipline,” The Educational Record, XXII (January 1941), 6-14. 
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Five: Harsh, repressive measures are least effective in the achievement of 
the goal of democratic self-discipline. 

Frequently held up as a model of proper discipline is the United States 
Army. Exponent of this concept is Finney, who writes: 

Our high schools are already in more or less of a predicament almost everywhere as 
a result of our soft pedagogy. . . . The inevitable consequence is the lowering of our 
standards, a nonchalant contempt on the part of pupils for property constituted authority, 
and, in extreme cases, the prevalence of disgraceful morals. The only remedy is a 
system of school discipline as inflexible and final as that which obtains in the Army. . . . 
Without such discipline, it is hard to see how the schools of a democracy can conserve 
the necessary orderliness and the fundamental institutions of, civilization.” 


Since 1928 when Finney wrote this statement, the Army has undergone 
a democratization process, realizing that democratic leaders and citizens 
must conduct themselves differently from leaders and citizens of other 
types of societies. Several writers throw light on present-day military 
philosophy. Watson quotes a passage from Major General Ulio’s “What 
It Takes To Be an Officer” as follows: “I cannot over-emphasize the im- 
portance of using persuasion rather than coercion in leading modern 
civilian armies.’”® 

Sheviakov and Red! quote passages from Field Manual 21-50, Military 
Courtesy and Discipline, published June 15, 1942: 


Discipline is . . . the voluntary subordination of the individual to the welfare of the 
group (FM p. 1)... . Modern warfare requires self-reliance in every grade, it calls for 
individuals capable of independent thought and action (FM p. 2). . . . Impatience, 


angry rebuke, or violent and profane speech shows a lack of self-control in the leader 
and quickly destrops respect and the co-operative spirit in the men (FM p. 3) 
Make certain the punishment is fitting to the offense and to the individual (FM p. 42). 
. Make it your business to know the, name, habits, pecularities, and social back 
grounds of every man in your organization (FM p. 38). . . . Don't lose your temper; in 
administering punishment be calm, impersonal, and dignified . . . avoid using sarcasm; 
a soldier will resent it since it is a weapon which takes unfair advantage of his rela- 
tion to you (FM p. 42). . . . True discipline is based on willing co-operation, which 


springs from knowledge, idealism, and a sense of duty (FM p. 42).7 


From Field Manual 22-5, Leadership, Courtesy, and Drill, published 
February 1, 1948, French, Hull, and Dodds extract the following state- 
ments: 

A military commander deserves to be called a leader when his subordinates . 
have confidence in him rather than because they fear consequences of disobedience 
(FM p. 4). . . . The leader must be just and impartial (FM p. 12). . . . Ridicule, sarcasm, 
anc insulting remarks create resentment and should never be employed. Surliness and 
uncontrolled anger indicate lack of poise and self-control, often revealing inability and 
lack of knowledge (FM p. 13).* 





SRoss Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1928), p. 480. 

*Goodwin Watson, “French Evidence on an Old Problem,” Child Study, XXI (Summer, 1944), 100. 

TSheviakov and Redl, op. cit., pp. 10-16. 

*Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High-School Administration, (New York: 
Rinehart, 1951), pp. 410-11. 
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These passages provide effective refutation to the argument of inflexibil- 
ity of military discipline in American democracy. Watson shows the in- 
efhcacy of harsh discipline: “A study done a dozen years ago reveals 
harsher homes produced more worried, unhappy children, more arguing 
back and forth and defiance toward parents, more quarreling with com- 
panions, more sex curiosity, more stealing, more daydreaming, and later, 
more broken homes than the more indulgent homes.””® 


SUMMARY 


Five basic considerations about discipline are discussed in this chapter. 
These considerations encompass the complexity of the problem of dis- 
cipline, the aim of self-discipline, the impossibility of writing one over-all 
prescription for the treatment of every behavior problem, the primary 
role of discipline, and the inefficacy of harsh disciplinary measures.’® 


"Watson, op. cit., p. 99. 
1°Field Manuals cited in this chapter may be obtained from the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 26, D. C. 


Chapter 12 


DERIVING A POLICY ON DISCIPLINE 


ITH these basic considerations in mind, a faculty may wish to 

W inaugurate a study of discipline. Awareness of the need for such 

a study should come from the group. When faculty members become 

aware of the fact that discipline is a problem to them and in their school, 

the problem of deriving a school-wide policy on discipline becomes essen- 
tial. There are two ways by which a policy may be established. 

1. A policy on discipline may be mandated by the administrator. In 
such a case, co-operation is sure to be half-hearted on the part of faculty 
members, who regard the policy as the administrator's alone. The element 
of faculty participation is important to the success of any school policy. 

2. A policy on discipline may be determined by faculty, students, 
parents, and administrators all working together to reach the highest de- 
gree of understanding and agreement. 

The authority for determination and the decisions and actions followed 
rest in the “community of persuasion,” a term used in the writings of 
Raup, Axtelle, Benne, and Smith.’ By this is meant all the members of 
the community working together seeking a common solution to the prob- 
lem, attempting through intelligent, democratic means to find common 
grounds, areas of agreement, and ways of reaching co-operatively deter- 
mined goals. 


1R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othaniel Smith, The /mprove- 
ment of Practical Intelligence, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960). 303 pp. 
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In school practice, the elements of the community of persuasion are the 
teachers, the parents, the students, the administrators, and the residents 
of the community. Leadership on the part of the administrator seeks to 
bring into full participation all the elements of the community. 

The method of determination of a plan of action is described by Raup, 
et. al. as constituting four phases. These four phases are carried through 
in group deliberation. 

Phase 1: Formulation of the goal 

Phase 2: Determining the facts concerning the problem 

Phase 3: Contemplation of the problem, allowing the whole of the problem to 
assert itself in the characters of the participants 

Phase 4: Devising a plan of action? 

In a subject which is of such a controversial nature as discipline, there 
will naturally be disagreement among the various elements of the groups 
participating. Yet, the very nature of its being controversial lends the 
problem of discipline well to the method of group deliberation. The pres- 
ence of this disagreement demonstrates the reason why a policy mandated 
by the administrator alone is doomed to failure. It will be discovered once 
a study has been started that, in spite of disagreements, there are large 
areas upon which all participants may agree. These areas of agreement 
should be fully considered with the continuous attempt made to narrow 
disagreements toward the ultimate goal of complete agreement on all 
points. 

Thus, in determining a policy on discipline, common agreement is 
sought without pressure among teachers, parents, students, administrators, 
and residents of the community through democratic group process. Raup, 
et. al. comment: “In group deliberation we should always work toward 
community persuasion as the basis of action. Although a common persua- 
sion may not always be possible, it is the ideal toward which deliberation 
should move’’* Areas of confusion and disagreement will be encountered 
in answering certain fundamental questions. 


1. What does the word, “discipline,” mean? 
Reference is made to the myriad definitions of the word, “discipline,” in 
Part I of this study. Raup, et. al. discuss the orientation of the word: 


. consider how the educator uses the term “discipline.” We can find all degrees of 
distribution of emphases between, on the one hand, the rigid and over weening projec 
tion of the character of the community and the subordination of individuals and, on 
the other hand, the emphasis on individualism which excludes any responsibility for 
the community. The way the educator requires this term “discipline” . . . and utilizes 
it in his judgments of practice will thus project a character which is constituted of 
some relationship between the community meaning and the individual meaning. It... 
when it is well used in practical judgment, involves a dual reference both to the mean- 
ing given it by the individual character as he uses it and to the community orientation 
out of which its public meaning stems.4 


*Ibid., pp. 102-18. 
*Ibid., p. 101. 
‘Ibid., p. 132. 
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2. What constitutes good behavior and misbehavior? 


In defining good behavior and misbehavior several points of view can 
be taken. Right and wrong can be regarded from the point of view of (a) 
the child, (b) the adult, (c) the community and the social order, or (d) 
a combination of these factors. The central problem is the development 
of individuality in a dynamic, democratic society. In a democratic society 
the individual and that society are mutually dependent upon each other 
for their survival. Consequently, some meeting ground must be estab- 
lished wherein the responsibilities of the individual to that society and 
society's responsibilities to the individual are both considered. Misbe- 
havior in terms of adult standards is inevitable in the immature adoles- 
cent. It is only through the process of growing, developing, and learning 
that youth can come to understand the world in which they live and the 
ways of that world. 


3. Which forms of behavior are most serious? 

The forms of behavior and misbehavior may be viewed as serious in 
terms of the pupil’s adjustment to his environment or to the challenges 
they present to adult authority. The relationship of maladjustment to 
the welfare of society must be considered in the process of group delibera- 
tion. 

These are phases of the problem of discipline which must be considered 
in determining a policy. Into the solution of these problems will be 
brought the method of formulating goals, bringing in all the facts obtain- 
able, allowing plenty of time for group deliberation, discussion, and 
thought, and, finally, in devising a plan of action. It is in the last step, de- 
vising a plan of action, that many group deliberations fail, since the plan 
itself is never carried into action. The plans must be implemented and 
continuously evaluated, with appropriate changes made along the way. 
These changes will contribute to ever-widening agreement among the 
participants. 


EXTENSION OF THE METHOD 


The method used in deriving a policy on discipline can be effectively 
used every teacher in assisting pupils to grow in the skills of democracy. 
It has been demonstrated that there are many problems which plague 
youth. Many of these problems are the great controversial, unsettled prob- 
lems of the times. The scope of this problem is discussed by B. Othaniel 
Smith: 

Discipline is a problem because the very standards by which we order our social 
existence are themselves no longe: commonly understood and accepted. . . . Character 
is culturally built; discipline is a quality of character; discipline is a cultural product; 
if the culture lacks order, discipline cannot be attained through mere instruction in 
common modes of conduct; it must be sought through an intellectual method capable of 
dealing with fundamental social-moral questions.° 


®B. Othaniel Smith, “Discipline in the Method of Moral Judgment,” School and Society, LXIII 
(January 12, 1946), 32-33. 
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The very method which groups use to derive a policy on discipline may 
be employed in the classroom with the student groups in helping them 
better to understand and to seek solutions to the problems of this dynamic, 
technological society. The school can no longer side-step the large issues 
which confront and confuse American citizens. Such questions as the role of 
private enterprise, the welfare state, communism, socialism, facism, labor 
unions, marriage, divorce, hetero-sexual relationships, religion, etc. lend 
themselves to the method of group deliberation and analysis. This is the 
method that can be applied to solving some of the basic social-moral ques- 
tions which make the problem of discipline such a difhcult one. If adoles- 
cents can be made to see some of the ramifications of these problems, there 
is greater hope that self-disciplined citizens will be graduated from the 
secondary schools. 

For purposes of clarification of this method of finding the community 
of persuasion, the following example of a faculty study of the problem is 
described. In this illustration a faculty is seen aware of the problem of 
discipline in its school and actively participating toward the solution of 
the problem. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DERIVATION OF A POLICY ON DISCIPLINE 


Van Ness has written a report describing a faculty study of discipline.® 
Over a period of a year and a half the faculty of this elementary school in 
the industrial community of Newark, New Jersey, worked through group 
deliberation and study on the problem of discipline as it affected the school. 
An advisory council composed of five teachers and the principal agreed that 
discipline was the most immediate problem the school faced. This prob- 
lem was presented to the entire faculty for consideration and possible 
study. The whole faculty agreed that the question of discipline should be 
thoroughly explored. This faculty carried through the method of deter- 
mination of a plan of action in all its four phases. 

Phase 1: Formulation of the goal 

Having accepted discipline as worthy of group deliberation, the faculty proceeded to 
formulate the goals they would seek. They decided the goals would be: 

1. To develop increased understanding and resourcefulness on the part of teachers 

2. To increase teachers’ familiarity with and the discriminative use of special services 
provided by the Neward Board of Education. 

3. To increase teachers’ familiarity with and the discriminative use of certain out- 
of-school agencies providing services to youth. 

4. To develop throughout the faculty a common understanding of the causes of the 
more frequent behavior maladjustments of pupils and a common viewpoint toward 
meeting these maladjustments. 

5. To get the faculty to work together in co-operative and democratic manner to 
ward solving the problems facing the school. 

Phase 2: Determining the facts concerning the problem 

1. Broad general participation occurred in planning, stating, and limiting the prob- 

lem of pupil behavior. 


*Paul H. Van Ness, A Faculty Study of Discipline Problems, (Unpublished report of an Ed. 
D. project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947). 169 pp. 
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2. Each teacher made a case study of one youngster in order to document misconduct 
8. A Case Study Commitiee summarized the case studies done by the thirty-two 
teachers in the system 
4. Studies and experimentation were carried on by individual interested faculty 
members. 
5. Purposeful reading was engaged in by the faculty 
6. Visits were made to agencies and institutions 
7. Resources of the school and the system were studied 
Phase 3; Contemplation of the problem 
1. Numerous meetings were held for discussion of the problem. 
2. Several committees were established for continued study 
8. The study was unhurried, extended over a long period of time, allowing full con 
sideration of all aspects of the problem. 
4. Experimentation was tried and discarded, if found unsuccessful 
Phase 4: Devising a plan of action 
1. Agreement was originally taken on steps to be considered. These steps were 
a. Setting up a “Code of Conduct” in positive terms. 
b. Possible use of assembly and auditorium periods. 
c. Enlisting community support in educating for proper behavior 
d. Establishing co-operation with neighboring high schools so steps could be taken 
o avoid disturbing influences by high-school pupils 
e. Co-operation with out-of-school agencies 
f. Making more effective use of principles of mental hygiene 
2. Three approaches were decided upon 
a. Devising a pupil code of conduct. The teachers drew up a list of standards, 
discussed the topic in classes for pupil participation in formulation of regulations and 
to increase pupils’ understanding of and willingness to comply with the finished code 
This approach was later discarded 
b. The development of assembly programs 
c. Organization of the responsibility for discipline among the faculty members 
Evaluation 
1. Assembly programs were improved, used for morale building developing an in 
terest in the school, and development of proper behavior in different situations 
2. The faculty developed better techniques for studying children and problems 
8. The faculty increased its familiarity with facilities and services available for meet 
ing the needs of individual pupils 
4. The faculty worked out bulletins outlining the lines of responsibility for pupil 
behavior 
5. The faculty developed more constructive approaches to the handling of discipline 
problems 
6. The faculty gained skill in working together in a co-operative and democratic 


manner toward the solution of a common problem 


Van Ness’ study illustrates an attempt on the part of a faculty to reach a 
“community of persuasion” on a problem they were facing. Extension of 
the study over a longer period of time would bring about increased parti- 
cipation by students, parents, teachers, and all residents of the school 
community. 

SUMMARY 

A policy on discipline suitable to the schools of American democracy 
must be worked out by faculty, students, parents, administrators, and 
other residents of the school community. Working together they can attain 
the common goals of understanding and agreement. 
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To assist the teacher and the faculty who wish to begin a study of disci- 
pline two checklists have been devised from the body of the text of this 
study to aid them in clarifying their thoughts on discipline. These are 
herewith included. 


THe Two CHECKLISTS 


I. Classroom Teacher's Checklist on Discipline 


Check “Yes” or “No” after each question. “No” answers will indicate possible sources of 


trouble. 
YES NO 


1. Do I have a clear definition of discipline? 


2. Do I have a clear conception of American democracy? 
3. Do I have a clear philosophy of education? 
4. Am I acquainted with the more recent findings about 


the nature of learning, the individual, and the group? 

5. Am I aware of the social, emotional, and educational 
needs of all American youth? 

6. Am I consistent in my methods of discipline? 

7. Do I use punishment only as a last resort? 

8. Do I realize that all behavior is caused? 

9. Do I ever take pains to discover causes of misbehavior? 

10. Do I realize that surface order is not the goal of 
discipline? 

11. Do I consider myself as a pupil personnel worker rather 
than as an expounder of subject matter? 

12. Do I realize the conflicts adolescents of different socio 
economic levels face in middle-class schools? 

13. Do I use guidance resources? 

14. Do I believe that education for every youth must be 
provided? 

15. Am I sympathetic to the problems of my pupils? 

16. Do I counsel my pupils often? 

17. Do I make provision for individual differences? 

18. Do I allow for physical differences? 

19. Do I allow for mental differences? 

20. Do I allow for social and emotional differences? 

21. Do I make home visits or encourage parents to come to 
school for discussions? 

22. Do I maintain an attractive environment in the 
classroom? 

23. Do I co-operate fully with my colleagues? 

24. Do I maintain a healthy group climate? 

25. Do I know all the members of my class as individuals? 

26. Do I know the members of my class as a group? 

27. Do I encourage participation in all phases of classroom 
activitye 

28. Do I make the punishments fit both the offense and 
the offender? 

29. Do I send none or only a few pupils to detention? 

30. Do I have a pleasant voice? 

31. Do I use language the pupils can understand? 

32. Are my standards for the pupils reasonable? 

33. Do I watch my grooming, posture, and mannerisms? 
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34. Do I avoid seeking cheap popularity with the pupils? 

35. Do I keep my personal troubles out of the classroom? 

36. Do I accept all pupils on equal terms? 

37. Do I avoid the use of sarcasm, ridicule, humiliation, and 
threats? 

38. Do I avoid being hypocritical in my own conduct? 

y 

10. Do I avoid temper outbursts? 

41. Am I aware of my own adjustment problems? 


Do I have a sense of humor? 


42. Do I avoid having pets or peeves? 

43. Do I know my subject matter well enough? 

44. Do I use all school resources in studying individual cases? 

15. Am I familiar with and do I use guidance techniques? 

16. Do I permit criticism of the course by my pupils? 

17. Do I keep adequate records? 

18. Do I motivate the learners well? 

#9. Are my routine procedures well managed? 

50. Do I give my pupils responsibilities? 

51. Do I keep the classroom situation free from unecessary 
pressures? 

52. Do I use a variety of methods of instruction? 

53. Do I provide opportunities for group participation? 


Il. Checklist for Administrators and Faculty Committees Studying the Problem of 
Discipline 


Check “Yes” or “No” after each question. “No” answers will indicate possible sources of 
trouble 
YES NO 
1. Do we realize that the problem of discipline is woven 
inextricably into every phase of school life? 
2. Do we have a consistent philosophy of discipline and of 
education worked out by faculty, students, and parents? 
3. Does our curriculum provide for the needs of all our 
youth? 
+. Do we teach enough of the basic skills? 
5. Do we provide for the bright child? 
6. Do we provide for the slow child? 
7. Do we provide for the handicapped child? 
8. Have we assaved the needs and interests of all American 
youth? 
9. Have we assayed the needs and interests of our own youth? 
10. Do we practice democracy in our school? 
11. Does the schedule provide for the needs and interests of 
pupils and avoid routine management problems? 
12. Do we encourage full pupil participation in government? 
13. Are our study halls free of pupil disorder? 
14. Do we have a well-balanced program of extracurricular 
activities? 
15. Does our athletic program provide opportunities for all? 
16. Do we have frequent pupil social functions? 
17. Do we encourage all pupils to participate in activities? 
18. Is every teacher a guidance person? 
19. Do we have adequate health services? 
20. Do we have special help for referring difficult problem 
cases? 
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. Do we keep adequate personnel records? 

22. Do our teachers use these records and facilities? 

23. Do we have a clear view of the objectives of education? 

24. Are the teachers’ loads reasonable? 

25. Are the administrative communications to the staff and 
students consistently clear? 

26. Do we use assemblies most profitably? 

27. Are our marking, reporting, and promotional 

practices sound? 

28. Do we provide work experiences for our students? 

29.. Do we have a placement service for our youth? 

30. Do we provide recreation during the noon-hour? 

$1. Is the home room really a home room? 

32. Do we give adequate attention to the junior 
high-school pupils? 


33. Does our supervision help the teacher in his own adjust- 


~ 


ment problems? 

34. Are the grounds and school plant clean, attractive, 
and serviceable? 

35. Does each teacher try to develop group morale? 

36. Do all teachers co-operate fully? 

37. Do all teachers realize that discipline everywhere in the 
school is their responsibility? 

38. Does the administration use faculty participation in the 
formulation of policy? 

ry 

if 


Does the school co-operate fully with the home? 


Does the school co-operate fully with other outside 
agencies? 
11. Do we have good equipment and resources? 

If the classroom teacher and the school can answer “Yes” on all these questions, 
disciplinary problems in the school will be fewer and self-discipline will have its 
greatest chance to grow 
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“PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE BETTER 
THAN YOU THINK” 


“Ever since the war, I've put up with about as much debate concerning the public 
schools as I can stand quietly, and I'm going to get into the act. Of course, I'm no 
great expert on the technical aspects of the thing, but I need only to inspect the torrent 
of recent books and articles attacking or defending the schools to realize that this is a 
a subject which offers marvelous opportunities to a writer tired of research. Here is a 
field in which uninformed opinions are at a premium. A truly ignorant man can easily 
work himself up into a feverish fury about the public schools, and in a brief article or 
book can unburden himself of enough righteous indignation to heat a summer hotel 
in January. 

“On the other hand, a person who has really learned something about the schools is 
almost hopelessly crippled when it comes to writing genuinely dramatic books and 
articles. He finds he has to qualify his generalities, and all kinds of awkward facts keep 
getting in the way of rich, rolling prose and sweeping accusations. For a man who secks 
to say something startling about the public schools, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and a lot of it is almost an insuperable handicap. It's impossible for an informed 
person to give easy answers to the hard questions besetting the public schools, yet how can 
hard answers compete in the literary market place with easy ones? One reason why true 
educational savants are such notably dull writers is simply that they know too much.” 
An excerpt from the article by Sloan Wilson which appeared in the September 1955 issue 
of Harper’s Magazine, pages 29-33. Mr. Wilson is the author of The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit and also was assistant director of the White House Conference on Education. 
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A STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Davin B. AUSTIN AND JAMEs S, COLLINS 


PART | 


HIS is a report of the progress to date on a continuing study of the 

American Public High-School Principalship. It deals with certain 
researches on expectations and attitudes relative to the position and 
proposes further studies which may well merit the attention of those who 
are interested in and concerned about this important and influential posi- 
tion in modern America. 


Just as the number, size, and characteristics of secondary schools in this 
country are in a state of flux, so the number of positions of leadership of 
these schools changes. According to the best estimates of the United 
States Office of Education, there are well in excess of 23,000 public second- 
ary day schools now known and identifiable. Certainly there are well over 
20,000 principalships represented in these schools, although many of these 
positions include the responsibility usually attributed to the superinten- 
dent of schools, while others are principal-teacher positions which allow 
the occupant little if any time for or recognition of his or her administra- 
tive or executive duties. 

A review of the professional literature relative to this position reveals 
several excellent studies dealing with the status of the position as found 
through questionnaires and other instruments. Further, some minor 
references of interest can be found, dealing with the historical evolution 
of the position. Bibliographical materials available to the student of 
secondary-school administration, however, are largely concerned with a 
recounting of common practice in terms of time spent and duties, or the 
ideal toward which the position might well be directed. These latter are 
specifically related to analyses of the science or art of administration as 
modified by an accepted philosophical approach to secondary education. 

Notable among national studies of the secondary-school principalship 
are two by Eikenberry and one by Farmer. Each of these deals with some 
aspects of the training, professional responsibilities, or legal status of the 
occupant or the position. That of Farmer’ served to bridge a period 
of a quarter-century and contrast the principalship of 1923 with that of 


1Farmer, Floyd Merle, “Public High-School Principalship,” Bulletin of The National Association 
of Secondary-School Prncipale, Volume 82, No. 154, April 1948. 


David B. Austin is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and James S. Collins is Principal of the Bel Air High School, Bel Air, 
Maryland. 
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1947. Drawing upon the early study of the position reported by Eiken- 
berry”, Farmer showed a changing “profile” of the principal. 

In November 1951, a report concerned with training and experience 
standards was published in the BULLETIN of the association.* This article 
was prepared by Eikenberry, serving as chairman of the association's Com- 
mittee on Training and Experience Standards for Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. After reviewing the legal requirements for certification, the report 
develops a seri¢s of statements dealing with the purposes of American sec- 
ondary education, desirable personal qualifications of the principal, 
general education of the principal, pre-service and in-service training of 
the principal, and factors conditioning and proposals for state certification 
of secondary-school principals. 

Thus, there have been studies dealing with the personal and profes- 
sional characteristics of the high-school principal, and excellent profes- 
sional literature treating the probable desirable direction which changes 
in this position might well take; and there have been studies which have 
sought the more detailed aspects of the position as reported by principals 
in various more local researches—in various school districts and states. A 
review of the list of this latter type of study reveals a long and continuing 
concern with local and regional practices by principals. Further, there 
have been some implications concerning the principal's own understanding 
of his role as a professional leader as found in the Farmer study. However, 
there have been no studies published which deal with a nation-wide 
sampling of recent concepts of the position as found among principals, 
fellow-workers in the schools, and the general public. It is with this battery 
of concepts that the present study is concerned. 


Wuat Is THE PRINCIPALSHIP? 


Actually, the demands of the position of high-school principal are what 
various peopie believe the position requires. Their concept of what the 
holder of the position should do and does, in actual practice, determines 
the boundaries, requirements, limitations, emphases, responsibilities, and 
power of the position. The people who are probably most critically in- 
volved in this determination of the position would normally include such 
professional acquaintances as the superintendent, classroom teachers, and 
other principals; the patrons of the school, including students and parents; 
and certain interested and concerned non-parent citizens of the community 
who may have no direct tie with the school. Although there may be legal 
rules and regulations concerning the duties of the principal, what he (or 
she) does will be determined actually by what people think he should 
and must do. It is reasonable to assume that the prime influence in this 
determination of the nature of the position will be the conceptualization 
~ SBikenberry, D. H. Status of the High School Principal, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 


No. 24, Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1925. 
*Eikenberry, D. H. “Training and Experience Standards for Principals of S dary Schools” 





Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Volume 35, No. 181, Novem- 
ber 1951. Reprints (61 pp.) available at $1 each. 
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on the part of the principal himself, but he will certainly be appreciably 
influenced by what he believes is expected of him by those within the orbit 
of his manifold professional activities. The people about him in the 
school, in the community, and in the profession itself will all affect and 
shape the nature of the position through their understanding of the role 
of the principal. 

THE EMERGING STUDIES 


After reviewing the various qualified persons, the various probable 
methods through which principals, superintendents, teachers, pupils, and 
informed citizens might be polled as to their understanding of the duties 
and roles of the American high-school principal, a tentative plan was out- 
lined for a series of studies of the position. At the Cincinnati meeting of 
the association in February of 1952, the writer was privileged to present 
to the Executive Committee proposals for further study, particularly on a 
national ‘scale, of expectations concerning the principalship. The com- 
mittee approved the tentative proposals and authorized the designation of 
a steering committee. 

This group met in New York on April 19, 1952. Present were *Dr. 
Joseph McLain, Principal of Mamaroneck Senior High School, and 
Chairman; Mr. Raymond Christian, Principal of Dothan High School in 
Alabama; *Dr. Oscar Granger, Principal of Havertown Township High 
School in Pennsylvania; *Mr. Fred Slager, Principal of the Senior High 
School in Columbus, Ohio; * Mr. Gerald Smith, Principal of Moline Senior 
High School in Illinois; *Mr. James Collins, a graduate student at 
Teachers College; and the writer. 

The meeting of the steering committee was largely devoted to the ques- 
tions to which answers might well be sought through the proposed study. 
These included such as 

1. Does the work of the high-school principal differ in communities serving various 
types of population groups as distinguished by occupation? 

2. What is the relationship between the principal's performance and his understand- 
ing of what the community and school people expect of him? 

3. Is what he does largely influenced not only by what he thinks these demands 
and expectations are, but also by what he thinks he should be doing? 

4. What actually are the expectations of various groups concerning the services, 
responsibilities, and obligations of the principal to the high school and to the 


community? 
5. How is the position affected by differences between rural and urban schools and 


communities and geographical regions? 
6. How is the position affected by size of school and the grade combinations in- 
cluded in the school? 
Members of the Steering Committee reported informally on various 
local and state studies with which they were familiar and expressed the 





*Present positions. 
Dr. Oscar Granger, Professor of Education, Department of Education, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Mr. Fred Slager, Curriculum and In-Service, Board of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Gerald Smith, Superintendent, Community High School, District 232, Elm- 
wood Park, Illinois. Dr. James Collins, Principal, Bel Air High School, Bel Air, Maryland. 
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hope that the study would avoid the temptation to delve into only narrow 
aspects of the principalship such as salaries and years of tenure. It was 
suggested that no further formal meetings of the committee need be 
called although informal discussion and reports might be planned for 
subsequent annual February meetings of the association. Announcement 
was made that major costs of printing and handling of polling instru- 
ments would be borne by Teachers College, and that this would be ar- 
ranged by the writer as director of the study. Subsequent discussion 
with the Executive Secretary provided not only sponsorship of the study 
by the association, but efficient and cheerful clerical help including 
addressing and metering 2 mass of outgoing mail. 

An important concluding feature of the meeting of the Steering Com- 
mittee was the presentation of the outline of a proposed intensive study 
of the “successful” principal by Mr. Collins. This unique piece of research 
was of considerable interest to all present, and, because of its function as 
a preliminary step in the nation-wide study, was carefully reviewed in 
detail. 

The Collins study was completed in the fall of 1952. The follow- 
ing part of this article, written by Dr. Collins, is based on that doctoral 
project. 


PART Il 
THE COLLINS STUDY 


Vast changes in the purpose and design of the high school have brought 
rapid growth in pupil enrollment and created a new and complex role 
for the high-school principal. Whereas once he was chiefly a keeper of 
records, strict disciplinarian of pupils, and part-time teacher, the principal 
of today increasingly is required to take on duties and responsibilities 
that demand comprehensive and expert leadership. With still greater 
increases in enrollment expected and the trend toward consolidation of 
small high schools into larger units, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the principalship will continue to grow, evoking new qualifications and 
exacting greater and greater professional requirements of the person 
occupying that position. 

Since both observation and experience make it rather evident that the 
success of the school leader depends heavily on his ability to meet the ex- 
pectations of those with whom he works and associates, a survey of such 
expectations could contribute specifically to a clearer definition of the 
actual position itself. After reviewing the literature dealing with the posi- 
tion, the writer (Collins) planned and completed the study upon which 
Part II of this article is based. The purpose of the research was to com- 
pile and analyze information which indicates what the public high school 
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administrator does or avoids doing to enable him to meet adequately the 
expectations of those with whom he works and associates.* 


INTERVIEWS 


The procedure used in making the study was an adaptation of the 
critical incident technique® as developed and used by the American Insti- 
tute for Research in making studies to evaluate the performance of re- 
search workers, certain military personnel, and possibly others. As used 
by the American Institute for Research this technique consisted essentially 
in collecting reports of effective and ineffective job behaviors (of indi- 
viduals from classes being studied) which were judged to be critical in the 
sense that they had been known to make the difference between success 
and failure in observed work situations. Reports and descriptions of these 
job behaviors usually were obtained from supervisors or other individuals 
closely associated with the work of the person whose position was under 
study. 

The critical incident technique, therefore, is chiefly characterized by its 
reference to actual behavior in a defined situation rather than by reference 
to assumed traits or unfounded opinion of individuals remote from the 
place of job activity. 

As used in the study of the principalship, the critical incident technique 
consisted primarily of collecting and systematizing observations of ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable practices of the public high-school adminis- 
trator. These practices were developed from information obtained through 
interviews with 125 selected individuals who were or had been in a good 
position to observe and evaluate the character and work of one or more 
high-school principals. 

“Practices” as used in the study refer to anything the principal does 
which, if exercised repeatedly, will contribute directly to his success or 
failure as leader of the school. All practices identified in the study were 
grouped into eleven job categories as is pointed out in subsequent para- 
graphs. 

The 125 interviewees included twenty-five teachers ard a like number 
of school superintendents, lay citizens who had been closely associated with 
the school, high-school senior students, and high-school principals. These 
individuals were selected from twenty-five communities in three different 
states within a seventy-five mile radius of New York City. Special attempt 
was made in choosing the interviewees to select individuals who, taken 
collectively, had been associated or acquainted with the secondary-school 





‘Collins, James Spencer. “Effective and Ineffective Practices of the Public High-School Prin- 
cipal.” A Study Based on Observations Expressed by 125 Selected Interviewees. Typewritten re- 
port (Ed.D. Type C) Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1963. (available through 
inter-library loan). 

®*For a detailed explanation of the critical incident technique see: American Institute for Re- 
search, Critical Requirements for Research Personnel: A Study of Observed Behaviors of Per- 
sonnel in Research Laboratories, Pittsburgh, March 1949. 
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principalship in schools representing a range ofsizes and other dissimi- 
larities. 

In following the critical incident theory to collect the information 
sought, each of the 125 interviewees was asked one general question. This 
question was stated essentially as follows: “Thinking back over your ob- 
servations and experiences in connection with the high school, what do 
you believe the high-school principal must do or avoid doing to meet your 
expectations?” In an attempt to encourage the respondents to think 
broadly on this question, they were asked to give descriptions of especially 
effective things they had observed high-school administrators do as well 
as things they believed to be very ineffective. The respondent was en- 
couraged to think through the question and go into as much detail as he 
wished in explaining his observations. 


ORGANIZING INTERVIEW RESULTS 
From the interviews, the author compiled in writing a large amount 
of unorganized information. These data were then anayzed and the find- 
ings arranged into form for reporting. 

The main object of the analysis was to identify common elements in the 
responses of the interviewees and to transform them into statements de- 
scribing acceptable and unacceptable action of the high-school principal. 
The difficulty of this process was lessened due to the fact that many of the 
respondents expressed the same or similar ideas in reaction to the inquiry. 

To be considered a common element, a practice of the principal must 
have been identified as acceptable or unacceptable by as many as one fifth 
of the interviewees of one of the five groups who participated in the study. 

The information collected from the interviews first was analyzed and 
the results categorized and compiled according to the five individual groups 
interviewed. Secondly, the findings from the individual groups were 
analyzed collectively and integrated into an all-group list of acceptable 
and unacceptable practices of the public secondary-school principal. 


ELEVEN AREAS OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


Results of the analysis of data collected through the interviews sug- 
gested that all acceptable and unacceptable actions or behaviors of the 
principal could be categorized into eleven areas. These divisions, called 
areas of job performance, actually are closely inter-related job components 
and should never be regarded as separate entities in themselves. The 
eleven areas of job performance identified in the study are as follows: 

1. Organizing, Managing, and Co-ordinating Components of the School. 
Improving Curriculum and Teaching. 
Gaining Confidence and Support of Staff Members. 
. Winning Respect and Approval of Students. 
. Enlisting the Support and Co-operation of the Community. 
Delegating Authority and Responsibility. 
Increasing His Professional Competence. 
Participating in Community Affairs. 
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9. Making Policies and Decisions. 
10. Working with Higher Administration. 
11. Executing Policies and Decisions. 


ACCEPTALBE AND UNACCEPTABLE PRACTICES 


Ninety-one acceptable practices and 60 unacceptable practices of the 
high-school administrator were identified in the study as having a very im- 
portant influence on the success or failure of the principal. These prac- 
tices are shown in the subsequent list and, as previously indicated, are 
categorized into eleven areas of job performance. No practice was in- 
cluded in the list unless it was identified by more than half the inter- 
viewees of a group or by more than forty respondents from some or all 
groups. This qualification represents an attempt to define only the prac- 
tices of the high-school leader which, on the basis of observations expressed 
by the respondents, are most acceptable or unacceptable. 

The job areas in the list are ranked in descending order according to 
relative weight, determined by totalling the number of respondents who 
helped identify the acceptable and unacceptable practices in each. The 
practices likewise are systematized in their respective areas according to 
relative weight, decided by the total number of interviewees who con- 
tributed to the identification of each. Since all job areas are very closely 
inter-related and since a limited number of interviewees were sampled in 
the study, the rank given areas and practices should be interpreted accord- 
ingly. 

Following is the master list of acceptable and unacceptable practices of 
the public high-school principal which were identified in the study. 


I. ORGANIZING, MANAGING, AND CO-ORDINATING COMPONENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


Acceptable Practices Unacceptable Practices 


1. Keeps himself regularly informed of the 1. Permits office routine and 
activities that are taking place in the school. so-called “busy” work to 
divert his attention from 
progress toward major ob- 
jectives of the school. 


2. Inspects the school plant regularly with a 
view to keeping physical facilities in a state 
conducive to resourceful development of 
the educational program 2. Makes changes without de- 

liberately studying, plan- 

ning, and organizing affairs 
of the institution. 


3. Communicates ideas and messages effectively 
in both speech and writing. 

4. Does more than school regulations speci 
fically require. 3. Directs school planning and 

other actviities arbitrarily. 


o 


Mediates objectively and considerately cases 


involving sharp disagreement between staff 4. Makes changes only when 
members and students, between teachers and pressures render them nec- 
parents, and/or between any of these essary. 

eed 5. Fails to make provisions to 





































Studies the various elements of the school 
regularly in an effort to keep them in- 
tegrally co-ordinated and contributive to 
desired achievement. 


keep channels of communi- 
cation open among students, 
teachers, and other groups 
interested in the school. 
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Acceptable Practices 


7. 


10 


12. 


13 


16 


19 


Displays a calm, deliberate manner through 
out his work, especially when dealing with 
difficulties. 


Budgets his time to devote proportionate 
amounts to working with students, teachers 
the public—and to managing affairs of the 
school. 


Makes arrangements to insure intercom 
munication gmong students, staff m:mbers, 
parents, and the administration, regarding 
proceedings of the school 


Encourages other to present their sugges 
tions and criticisms of the way the school 
is organized and conducted 


Sees that schedules, programs, activities, and 
other school events are deliberately planned 
and organized well in advance of the time 
they are to be used, displayed, or held 


Adapts his work readily to the changes that 
affect it 


Maintains an approximate balance is distri 
bution of teaching load among the faculty 


Defines clearly the code of conduct expected 
of students and establishes procedure to sce 
that infractions are firmly and justly dealt 
with 


Maintains close contact with elementary 
and junior high schools in the community, 
helping to establish a consistent educational 
program to make easier and more profitable 
the advancement of youth from lower to 
upper grades 


Bases all plans and courses of action on a 
purpose consistent with accepted goals of 
secondary education 


Resists the pressures of groups and indi 
viduals seeking to exploit youth, exposing 
their harmful design to students, teachers, 
and the public 


Keeps records readily accessible in well 
organized files to facilitate locating people 
and things, and to yield other useful data 
when needed 


Selects a competent secretary and teaches 
her to perform clerical duties and other 
routine tasks for which she may become 
responsible. 
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Unacceptable Practices 


6 


Emphasizes certain aspects 
of the school in which he 
has strong interest but neg- 
lects other parts. 
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IMPROVING CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Acceptable Practices 


15. 


Holds frequent individual and group con 
ferences with staff members to discuss prob- 
lems and help them improve teaching in 
any other way he can. 


Tries continuously to find new and better 
ways to enrich educational opportunities for 
local boys and girls. 


Makes provisions to involve staff members, 
students, and parents in planning to im 
prove the educational program. 


Formulates a philosophy of education, em 
bracing the modern concepts of “secondary 
schooling for all youth,” and makes it 
known to others through practice and ex 
planation. 


Keeps program planning focused on ways 
to meet the needs of youth 

Encourages teachers to let their classroom 
needs be known and suggest ways to satisfy 
those wants. 

Provides leadership in leading the faculty 
to formulate major objectives for their 
classes and for the school as a whole. 
Keeps the superintendent informed of what 
the school needs in order to improve its 
educational program. 

Encourages staff members to develop 
methods and techniques which they can use 
effectively in promoting objectives of the 
school. 

Evaluates the achievements of teachers 
largely by observing their work with stu 
dents and other staff members in a variety 
of situations over a period of time. 
Observes trends in education and other 
fields, adopting from the new that which 
promises to improve the school. 
Co-operates closely with the special super- 
visor if the responsibility for supervision of 
teaching has been delegated. 

Provides for orientation and special help to 
assist new teachers in making a resourceful 
adjustment to the school. 

States frankly and objectively his evaluation 
of a teacher's work, offering constructive 
criticism in similar manner. 


Plans teachers’ meetings carefully, keeping 
them focused on purposeful objectives. 
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Unacceptable Practices 


~! 


10. 


Makes changes in the edu 
cational program or teach- 
ing schedule at his own 
discretion. 


Opposes, without thorough 
consideration, new ideas 
and changes that might im 
prove the school 


Does not make deliberate 
plans to improve or evalu- 
ate the school. 


Enforces rules and regula 
tions which restrain teach 
ers from originating their 
own instructional methods 
and techniques 


Shows little concern for the 
problems of teachers, unless 
they especially request his 
assistance. 


Fails to explain to staff 
members his appraisal of 
their achievements. 


Conducts teachers’ meetings 
without plan or purpose, 
usually dominating the pro- 
ceedings. 


Interferes with teachers’ 
work in the classroom to 
make corrections or sug- 
gestions. 


Bases his evaluation of a 
teacher's work solely on an 
occasional classroom visita 
tion. 


Criticizes the work of teach- 
ers without offering con- 
structive suggestions for bet- 
terment. 
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Acceptable Practices 

16. Delegates the responsibility for supervision 
of instruction to another qualified person 
unless he can arrange to spend adequate 
time working willingly with staff members 

17. Seeks to learn the special interests, apti- 
tudes, and talents of staff members 

18. Studies extraclass activities thoroughly, tak 
ing the initiative to improve that part ot 
the educational program when evidence of 
such need becomes noticeable 


Ill. GAINING THE CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT OF STAFF 


icceptable Practices 

1. Encourages teachers to offer suggestions 
that might improve the school and to par 
ticipate actively in school planning 

2. Confers frequently with teachers concerning 
matters of professional and personal interest 
to them 

3. Takes the initiative in acquainting himself 
with problems and other interests of indi 
vidual staff members 

4. Supports staff members if they have difh- 

culty upholding a just cause against opposi 
tion 

». Responds directly and sincerely to the in 

quiries of staff members 

6. Explains definitely and considerately to 
faculty members his honest evaluation of 
their work 

7. Devotes special time and effort to helping 

new members of the faculty adjust to school 
and community 

8. Recognizes the achievements of teachers and 
commends them for work well done. 

9. Keeps individual teachers informed of what 
is being accomplished and planned in all 
branches or departments of the institution. 

10. Represents the interests of teachers to 
higher administration, always supporting 
just and worthy requests made by his staff. 


IV. WINNING THE RESPECT AND APPROVAL OF STUDENTS 


Acceptable Practices 

1. Maintains as many contacts with students 
as possible, showing personal concern for 
their welfare. 
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MEMBERS 


Unacceptable Practices 


Dictates terms to the facul- 
ty without seeking their 
opinions and suggestions 
States vaguely or ambigu- 
ously his position on mat 
ters of concern to the facul- 
ty 

Fails to maintain close as 
sociation and regular com 
munication with staff mem- 
bers. 

Does not support teachers, 
who, in carrying out their 
duties, are confronted with 
opposition or other diffi- 
culty 


Fails to recognize the 
achievements of teachers 
and commend them for 
their accomplishment. 
Makes promises to teachers 
but does nothing to fulfill 
them. 

Listens to the suggestions 
of teachers but does noth- 
ing to implement them. 
Shows partiality toward 
certain staff members, 
especially in apportioning 
teaching load, delegating 
responsibilities, or giving 
individual recognition. 


Unacceptable Practices 
1. 


Shows favoritism to cer- 
tain students or groups 
of students. 





; 
; 
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Acceptable Practices 


9 


~- 


~I 


¥. 


Encourages boys and girls to approach him 
to make suggestions, present requests, or 
seek counsel. 

Acts firmly, frankly, and considerately in 
his association and communication with 
boys and girls, making very clear what he 
expects of them and why he expects it. 


Attends student activities as often as pos- 
sible, exhibiting genuine interest in that 
part of the school program 

Commends youth when he learns they have 
done something well or have put forth 
worthy effort 


Treats each student with fair and just con- 
sideration. 

Shows a sense of humor frequently during 
work and other association with young 


people 
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Unacceptable Practices 


9 


- 


3 


6. 


/. 


Issues orders to youth with 
out giving them an op- 
portunity to express their 
viewpoints 

Maintains little association 
or communication with 
boys and girls 


Fails to make use of ideas 
and suggestions offered by 
students 


Becomes over-familiar with 
students, adopting too freely 
their mannerisms and ex 
pressions. 


Waits for youth to take the 
initiative in approaching 
him to discuss their prob 
lems and other interests. 


Dominates the proceedings 
of student events. 


ENLISTING THE SUPPORT AND CO-OPERATION OF THE COMMUNITY 


Acceptable Practices 


ou 


Establishes a personal acquaintance with 
many individuals in the community, par 
ticularly through informal, friendly con- 
tacts 

Keeps the community informed—through 
news releases, speeches, casual contacts, and 
other such means—of what the school is 
doing and what it needs. 


Invites laymen to participate in co-opera- 
tive planning to improve the school, always 
welcoming suggestions from those that do 
not take an active part. 


Urges staff members and students to tell 
people in the community what the school 
is accomplishing and planning. 


Collaborates with other community leaders, 
explaining how co-operation between the 
school and their groups or organizations 
may enhance educational opportunities for 
youth and, in turn, yield benefit to the 
community. 


Adapts his speech and actions to a mode 
that is readily understood by the various 
individuals and groups with whom he as- 
sociates and communicates. 


Unacceptable Practices 


9 


3. 


4. 


x 


2. 


Does not get around in the 
community enough to de- 
velop personal acquaintance 
and understanding’ with 
local citizens 


Displays an attitude of 
superiority and _ indicates 
desire for aloofness from 
“non-professional” people of 
the community. 


Does not establish proce 
dures to keep the commu 
nity informed of what the 
school is doing, what it 
needs, and what it is 
planning. 


Uses terms and expressions 
that lay citizens fail to 
comprehend. 


Shows more concern for the 
children of certain families 
in the community than he 
does for the offspring of 
other families. 
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VI. DeLecatinc AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Acceptable Practices 


1. Delegates responsibility for routine details 
inherent in school administration to com 
petent personnel, making it possible for 
him to devote adequate time to matters 
that require professional leadership and 
broad perspective. 


2. Places genuine trust in people whom he 
chooses to invest with special responsibility. 


3. Supervises the execution of delegated as 
signments without interfering with the work 
of the person carrying out such duty. 


4. Delegates authority commensurate with 
delegated responsibility. 


>». Permits students the opportunity to accept 
a great deal of responsibility for the organi 
zation and conduct of their own activities, 
always making available.to them adequate 
counsel and supervision 


6. Delegates authority and responsibility on 
the basis of the aptitude and interest of 
the individual to whom such confidence is 
entrusted. 


7. Defines thoroughly the nature and scope of 
authority and responsibility delegated to 
another, making clear to the recipient what 
is expected of him 


8. Apportions responsibilities for special as 
signments among the staff in accordance 
with the work load individual mc mbers are 
already carrying. 


VIL. INcREASING His ProressionaL COMPETENCE 


Acceptable Practices 


1. Participates regularly in wholesome activi 
ties and projects outside the education pro- 
fession. 


2. Affiliates with professional organizations 
and takes part in their activities. 

3. Observes emerging developments and trends 
that affect education. 

4. Remains receptive to suggestions and other 
ideas that promise to improve his practice. 

5. Reads widely, but selectively, to broaden 
his understanding in both professional and 
other fields. 


Unacceptable Practices 


Delegates responsibility 
without the commensurate 
authority to fulfill it. 


Assigns responsibility to 
others without consultation 
to ascertain their willing- 
ness or disinclination to 
accept it 


Intervenes arbitrarily to 
inspect and investigate the 
performance of individuals 
to whom he has delegated 
responsibility. 


Places an undue amount of! 
responsibility with teachers 
who show special aptitude 
and/or abundant ambition 
to fulfill it 


Delegates authority without 
considering whether the 
person to whom it is en 
trusted can exercise it 
proficiently 


Unacceptable Practices 


Restricts his interests solely 
to one field or area. 


Does not associate himself 
with professional organiza 
tions nor take part in their 
activities. 


Does not seek ways to 
improve his work unless 
pressures make change 
necessary. 
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VIII. PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


IX. 


Acceptable Practices 


Participates, according to interest and time 
available, in activities pertinent to religious 
services, business matters, industrial prob- 
lems, recreational pursuits, and other affairs 
incident to the life of a responsible citizen 


Takes part regularly in at least one local 
civic organization. 


Takes advantage of opportunities to diffuse 
information about the school during his 
contacts with citizens in community groups 
and activities. 


Avoiis becoming involved, if at all possible, 
in local inter-group contention over non 
school issues. 


MAKING POoLicies AND DECISIONS 


Acceptable Practices 


bad 


5 . 


Remains receptive to suggestions of lay 
citizens and encourages them to participate 
actively in certain phases of school plan- 
ning. 


Explains his position on policies and de- 
cisions succinctly and purposefully. 


Involves staff members and students in de- 
veloping school policies and in making 
plans that will affect the school. 


Makes decisions without delay or further 
reference in areas which demand immediate 
response to prevent harmful effect. 


Studies deliberately all factors involved in 
a problem before proposing a course of ac- 
tion. 
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Unacceptable Practices 


1. Becomes involved in so 
many community activities 
that he does not have suffi- 
cient time nor energy to 
perform well his responsi- 
bilities in the school 


2. Joins a number of commu- 
nity groups but contributes 
little or nothing to their 
activities 


8. Isolates himself from activi 
ties of the community 


4. Seeks positions in local 
organizations primarily for 
the purpose of getting 
publicity or other personal 
gain 


5. Aligns himself with factious 
community groups that are 
engaged in discord over 
non-school problems. 


6. Spends most of the time and 
energy which he devotes to 
community affairs in work- 
ing with the same group of 
people 


Unacceptable Practices 


1. Makes policies and decisions 
without seeking the advice 
of others. 


2. Does not explain clearly his 
position on controversial 
issues involved in_ policy 
making. 


3. Depends regularly on high- 
er administration to hand 
him ready-made decisions 
to solve problems that 
emerge 
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X. WorkKInc with HIGHER ADMINISTRATION 


Acceptable Practices Unacceptable Practices 
1. Keeps the superintendent informed of what 1. Fails to keep higher ad- 
the school is doing, what it needs, and what ministration informed of 
it is planning what the school is planning, 
2. Develops a friendly, informal relationship what it is accomplishing, 
with the superintendent, conducive to stim- and what it needs. 
ulation of mutual understanding and free 2. Waits for the superinten- 
exchange of ideas. dent to take the initiative 
$. Abides by policies and regulations made by in suggesting changes to 
higher administration but does not hesitate improve the school. 
to suggest changes when he has reason to 3. Executes functions that are 
believe they should be made to promote defined explicitly as the 
the welfare of the school. exclusive prerogative of 
4. Shows a readiness to co-operate willingly higher administration. 
with the superintendent whenever called 4. Complains to others about 
upon to help complete plans and other the performance of higher 
developments to improve the school. administration but offers 
5. Collaborates with the superintendent in nothing constructive to 
preparing the budget and employing teach change it. 
ers for the high school. 5. Maintains a distant rela 
6. Encourages the superintendent to define tionship with the superin- 
thoroughly the nature and scope of re tendent, complying with 
sponsibility intrusted to him (the prin regulations but doing noth- 
cipal) ing to build mutual under- 
standing with the chief 
administrator. 


XI. Executinc Potictes anp Dectstons 


Acceptable Practices Unacceptable Practices 
1. Pursues plans and agreements definitely 1. Continues to enforce polli- 
and vigorously once they have been ap cies and decisions after they 
proved. have become _ ineffective 
2. Observes and studies the execution of and/or repressive. 
school functions closely to determine need 2. Permits staff members to 
for changes in existing policies and regula- digress from their responsi 
tions. bility without doing any- 
3. Establishes checks and balances consistent thing about it. 


with principles of democratic action to make 
sure that students, teachers, and the ad- 
ministration all are putting forth conscien- 
tious effort to fulfill plans and achieve 
accepted objectives. 


CONCLUSION 


The high-school students, high-school teachers, lay citizens, superinten- 
dents of schools, and high-school principals interviewed in the study held 
many common views regarding what constitutes successful and unsuccess- 
ful job performance of the secondary-school administrator. It may be parti- 
cularly interesting to note that the respondents considered a number 
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of things which the high-school principal does, or does not do, outside the 
school as having an important influence on his success or failure in the 
school. For those who look upon the activities of the principal outside the 
school as being purely extra-job in nature, this point of view may provide 
a base for much careful reflection and study. 

As a group, the interviewees laid stress on the need for the secondary- 
school principal to be a good organizer, skillful manager, and efficient co- 
ordinator of all elements of the school. Keeping himself informed of the 
activities that are taking place in all parts of the school, encouraging the 
criticisms and suggestions of others, deliberately studying problems and 
components of the school, and constantly seeking information that will 
lead to improvement in conducting operations and procedures of the 
school are among the most important things the principal may do to de- 
velop these proficiencies, the respondents generally observed. 

The high-school administrator, according to the interviewees, is expected 
to provide leadership and initiative in improving curriculum and teach- 
ing in the school. The extent to which he succeeds in this part of his job, 
however, many respondents thought, may depend on the degree of success 
with which he and the superintendent are able to bring students, teachers, 
and parents together for co-operative planning regarding school problems. 
Encouraging teachers to develop new teaching patterns and giving them 
counsel regarding instructional needs also were considered a fundamental 
portion of the principal's responsibility in improving curriculum and 
teaching in his school. 

A third, and seemingly very crucial area of the job performance of the 
secondary-school leader involves his work in developing and maintaining 
the kind of mutual understanding with students, teachers, parents, and the 
superintendent that will induce them to like him, respect him, place con- 
fidence in him, and endeavor to co-operate with him in making the school 
the kind of place they all agree it ought to be. Among the many things 
suggested by the interviewees that the principal might do to build good 
relations with those with whom he works and associates, none seems more 
important than that he should manifest a strong personal interest in indi- 
vidual welfare and ever remain receptive to the assistance and sugges- 
tions of others. Confidence in his ability to lead others may stem largely 
from the way he reacts during individual and group association and from 
the success with which he is able to fulfill expectations in other areas of 
his work, many of the interviewees either expressed or implied. 

Also evident on the basis of this study is the fact that the school adminis- 
trator never achieves perfection in his professional work. For example, 
again and again it was reiterated that he ought to remain alert to trends 
and developments in the education profession and other fields of endeavor, 
especially those fields associated with education and citizenship. 

Participation in community affairs by the principal, according to data 
compiled in the study, should not be regarded as extra-job activity. Rather, 
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as the respondents pointed out, if the principal is expected tc affiliate with 
at least one civic organization in the community, become personally ac- 
quainted with many local citizens, and take part in the various worth- 
while community activities usually associated with responsible citizenship, 
then it appears to be altogether logical to regard participation in these 
activities as a part of the requirements of the job. Such reasoning goes 
back to the belief that the expectations of the superintendent and those of 
a big portion of the students, teachers, and local citizens must be met if 
job success is to be complete. 


Recognizing the many responsibilities which the successful high-school 
administrator normally must fulfill to meet their expectations, a great 
many interviewees stressed the importance of his delegating a great deal 
of authority and responsibility to staff members and students. Such dele- 
gation should be made, insofar as possible, many of them declared, on the 
basis of the aptitude and interest of the individual or group to whom dele- 
gated responsibilities are entrusted. Arbitrary intervention by the principal 
to inspect or investigate the performance of an individual or group to 
whom he has entrusted authority and responsibility should be made only 
in case of absolute necessity, it was frequently pointed out. 


Next, but by no means a minor part of the work of the principal, is the 
importance of making and helping make the kinds of policies and decisions 
that will hasten the achievement of acceptable school objectives. In 
formulating or helping formulate such kinds of judgments, it appears, on 
the basis of results of the study, that the high-school leader must ever be 
cautious not to supercede the authority and responsibility invested in him 
by higher administration. In exercising this kind of caution, however, it 
was repeatedly emphasized, the principal ought not go to the extreme of 
becoming a “rubber stamp” or “mechanical relay” for the higher adminis- 
trative office. 

Free exchange of ideas and information between superintendent and 
principal were suggested as likely means of preventing a rigid framework of 
policies from being formulated at the higher administrative level and 
handed down arbitrarily to the principal. Regular informal communica- 
tion between these administrators also may facilitate change in policies 
and regulations whenever new needs emerge, respondents frequently ob- 
served. 

It was generally made clear by those who participated in the study that 
alertness to everyday developments in the school, vigorous pursuit of 
acceptable school objectives, and readiness to provide guidance and lend 
encouragement to all who are working for the advancement of the school 
should characterize the activity of the high-school principal in seeing that 
persistent efforts are made by all concerned to execute policies and achieve 
goals that have been agreed upon. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that on the basis of the present 
study the principal needs to possess a number of proficiencies in order to 
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meet the expectations of those who are believed to hold the balance of 
power in determining whether his performance as leader of the school is 
acceptable. Perhaps foremost among these proficiencies are the ability to 
get along well with people and the perseverance to pursue objectives with 
unwavering determination. On the other hand, probably one of the least 
desirable characteristics which the principal may possess is inertia, that 
all-begotten malady with which no secondary-school administrator should 
permit himself to become encumbered. 


PART Ill 
THE NATIONAL STUDY—PROCEDURES 


With the completion of the Collins study, certain suggestions were ap- 
propriate as to the structure which might well be used in polling a larger 
sampling of opinion from a larger geographical area. It seemed certain 
that in addition to the principal himself, and his superintendent, others 
were available for frank, specific, and significant expressions of attitude 
and opinion concerning the role of the high-school principal. This group 
includes high-school students, teachers and “interested and informed” 
citizens who may or may not have direct relationships with the school. 
These people know what a high school is, what the person responsible for 
its leadership might do, can do, and perhaps should do. They have feelings 
about the principalship and are willing to express these feelings. They 
seem interested if not concerned. At least, this had been the experience 
as reported by Collins in his interviews conducted in twenty-five different 
communities surrounding metropolitan New York. 

Further, by combining Collins’ findings with sources from the profes- 
sional literature and seasoning these with suggestions obtained informally 
from experienced principals and superintendents, it proved possible to 
develop a list of some 130 types of specific activities with which the ap- 
parently successful principal must be concerned. This list, in turn, was 
carefully re-worked to reduce repetition and overlap to a minimal point, 
and to stress only obviously major activities at the expense of more routine 
and less demanding duties. Thus, the original 130 items were reduced 
to sixty. 

At this point, and after due consultation and deliberation, it was con- 
cluded that the sampling of opinion concerning the principalship would 
have to be conducted via such an instrument as an opinionnaire or ques- 
tionnaire, that it would have to be conducted by mail, and that the treat- 
ment of the findings would have to be done largely through the use of 
qualified graduate students without benefit of “machining.” This latter 
conclusion was based on the recognized importance of careful examination 
of volunteered supplementary information and responses which might 
not fit normal machine punching practice as well as on the necessary con- 
sideration of economy. 
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SAMPLING 


In view of the nature of the fundamental questions to which answers 
were sought, as well as the rather significant difficulty of determining true 
basis of statistically defensible sampling in the most traditional sense, it 
was agreed that an effective plan could be developed which would not in- 
volve any given minimal balance between sample factors, and which would 
not require expensive and extensive follow-up procedures. This, of course, 
would demand considerable care in the generalizations and conclusions 
to be drawn from the data. It would, on the other hand, allow for testing 
opinion of groups representing to an appreciable degree the types of per- 
sons and schools in the areas about which the study was to be concerned. 

Certain problems, some of a nature unique to this type of study, could 
be anticipated. For instance, Farmer had found that principals of smaller 
schools failed to respond more frequently | than did principals of larger 
schools. He concluded, reasonable, that the former often had a dual posi- 
tion; either as a teaching principal and thus failed to identfy themselves 
with the problems involved, or as both principal and superintendent and, 
preferring to be recognized as a member of the latter group, did not feel 
impelled to respond as a principal. 

Another hazard in such a study is that caused by regional differences in 
terminology or variations due to age or occupation. Thus, in the New 
England states it is not unusual to hear the term “public school” applied 
to the elementary school division of the public schools and the high school 
called by name. Or reference to the item “discipline” may induce a reac- 
tion ranging from a consideration of punishment to one of military train- 
ing. 

A further unique problem deals with the rapidity of change in the num- 
ber and size of schools, school districts, and administrative staffs. Any 
attempt at traditional statistical sampling on a nation-wide study of 
schools must be suspect because of the impossibility of keeping an accurate 
current census of such schools. On the basis of what is known within a 
few individual regional samplings, the listing of schools based on the last 
biennial survey of education is quite inaccurate. 

It was decided then, that the populations to be sampled were to be asked 
to respond to a brief but significant set of questions about the activities of 
the high-school principal in the performance of his duties; that this samp- 
ling would include first and in the largest numbers the principals them- 
selves. Further, a response would be sought from a similar nation-wide 
sampling of superintendents, high-school teachers, students, and non-school 
citizens. Although there would be no attempt to obtain responses from 
various groups within the same school systems, it was hoped that at the 
least a small sampling from each class of respondent would be obtained 
from each geographical section of the nation, representing various types 
of schools as to size and grades included, and dealing with various types 
of communities. 
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Through the invaluable aid of the Executive Secretary of the association, 
a run of addressograph plates was made, addressing envelopes to high- 
school principals—whether members of the association or not—in each 
state. In those states which have as many as one hundred high schools, the 
plates were run, in alphabetical order, until approximately that number 
was addressed. In states with fewer high schools, the envelopes were ad- 
dressed to principals of all such schools. This economical and convenient 
plan included both public and independent schools and junior high 
schools as well as those offering diplomas and including the twelfth grade. 
It was necessary, on the eventual inspection of returns of these inquiries, 
to defer action on the junior high-school results for further study, and to 
eliminate the non-public school replies likewise. A total of slightly more 
than four thousand such envelopes were mailed to principals, and a re- 
sponse of usable returns of well over two thousand was obtained. It is a 
conservative estimate that for the population studied in the first phase of 
this project, after eliminating those principals in schools not included in 
the defined study, the usable return runs well over fifty-five per cent. 


NoON-PRINCIPAL POPULATION 


From educational directories of the forty-eight states, a mailing list was 
obtained for two thousand superintendents of schools and addresses for 
one thousand presidents or chairmen of boards of education. Coupled with 
this latter group was a selection of one thousand secretaries of Kiwanis 
Clubs which, with the board of education officers, combined to serve as 
that group identified as “interested and informed citizens” on a national 
scale, and whose judgements concerning the principalship were to be 
sought.® From the Directory of Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52", a list of 
addresses for two thousand classroom teachers was obtained and from the 
directory of the National Association of Student Councils a similar list of 
two thousand student officers was prepared. To each of these non-principal 
addressees a questionnaire was mailed. The basis of selection of these 
samplings, arranged in alphabetical order by states within each directory, 
was that of geographical distribution of schools; that is, the selection was 
made in the same proportion that the number of high schools in each 
state is to the total number in the nation. Consequently, it was expected 
that the usable responses would be in approximate balance with the num- 
ber of such schools in each of the geographic regions which are used by the 
Bureau of the Census and the United States Office of Education in its 
biennial surveys of education. The list of the percentages and numbers of 
responses which were usable are shown in Table A, and reveals that the 
returns did approximate that distribution. 





*Permission to use the Kiwanis International Directory was obtained through the kind co- 
operation of Mr. L. Hapgood, Director of Activities for the organization. The writer herewith ex- 
presses his profound gratitude to Kiwanis International and its officers for their continued in- 
terest in public education and their assistance in this study. 

TUnited States Office of Education, Directory of Secondary Day Schools: 1951-52. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952). 
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In relation to the number of questionnaires mailed, the responses show 
a usable return from citizen groups of twenty-five per cent; from student 
leaders, thirty-eight per cent; from teachers, thirty per cent; from superin- 
tendents, fifty-five per cent; and from principals, over fifty per cent. Of 
course, a time deadline or cut-off was established for each group. Test 
sampling of late arrivals in each category showed no evidence of changing 
final results and tend to support an adequacy of sampling conclusion. The 
largest number of rejected responses were in the citizen group, due to the 
unanticipated number of Kiwanis secretaries who are “school people” and 
the number of “school people” who completed responses on behalf of 
boad of education officers. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The limitations of the questionnaire as a research instrument are too 
well-known and have been commented upon too effectively in professional 
literature and elsewhere to be worthy of further elaboration at this time. 
Conscious of these limitations, and equally conscious of the lack of a 
substitute instrument or device which could be used within the financial 
and time limitations available for this and most large-sampling studies, 
the writer, with two graduate students*® who continued with the study to 
its completion, sought to develop a document which would be sufficiently 
brief, attractive, and professionally pertinent to justify a favorable reaction 
on the part of the recipient, and at the same time to be accurate and direct 
to such a degree as to produce valid and reliable responses. 

The relatively favorable percentage of usable returns seems to indicate 
that the questionnaire impressed an abundant majority of its recipients 
with its importance as a worth-while professional study. Several pointed 
comments were received from respondents dealing with the nuisance of 
such demands upon their time; one superintendent indicated that within 
the past month six similar questionnaires had crossed his desk. Yet, 
largely by virtue of the sponsorship of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and the obvious value of the study itself, forty- 
two per cent of all of the twelve thousand persons to whom the instru- 
ment was addressed returned a usable reply. 

The creation of the actual questionnaire started with the sixty items 
which had been derived from the Collins study, professional literature, 
and the informal listing of activities by experienced principals and admin- 
istrators. A working sheet of this material was forwarded to a jury of over 
fifty high-school principals in all sections of the country, and each was 
asked to indicate the “critical” items which he felt contributed to the suc- 
cess of the high-school principal in his position. On the basis of these re- 
sponses, and through a further process of selection and combination, a 


*Mr. Harry L. Brown, Jr., and Mr. Russell S. Clark became involved in this study at the time 
of the creation of the questionnaire. They were later joined in the investigation by Mr. Howard 
R. Strong. The results as reported in this article are largely derived from the report of the joint 
doctoral project completed by these three men. 
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tentative questionnaire form was developed, including thirty-two items de- 
rived from the former sixty. As a means of identifying various factors with- 
in the area of interest of the study, the form also asked for information 
about the school relative to its name and location, enrollment, grades in- 
cluded, type of community served, predominant occupational group served, 
if any, whether or not it was the only school serving the youth in this com- 
munity, and a possible list of other “youth-serving” agencies. 


This questionnaire was then forwarded to a second jury of nearly forty 
different principals. They were asked not only to complete the ques- 
tionnaire itself, but, likewise, to criticize it as an instrument within the 
framework of the study. Their comments and suggestions were then 
incorporated into the final printed form which was in turn used in can- 
vassing the final four thousand principals. 

The same thirty-two items were likewise included in the questionnaire 
form addressed to the non-principal groups. A slight rewording of the 
items was necessary to clarify certain activities and to keep the statements 
grammatically correct in relation to the form of response asked of this 
group. Basic working of four of the thirty-two items was changed after the 
principals’ responses revealed possible ambiguities when they were to be 
considered by the non-principal respondents. Despite the advance re- 
finements, one glaring misuse of a word in the identification part of the 
questionnaire persisted through to the final printing (but was commented 
upon by only one posible caustic respondent.) 

The principals were asked to check in appropriate columns as to 
whether they believed that each of the activities was (1) of greater or 
lesser importance, (2) considered important or unimportant by the com- 
munity, and (3) part of his regular practice. The alternate form, sent to 
the non-principal group, merely asked for their (1) agreement that the 
principal should practice the activity, (2) their disagreement, or (3) lack 
of opinion on the matter. 

The following is a list of the activities included in the form sent to the 
principals, with the parenthetical variation indicating the wording of the 
form sent to the non-principal addressees: 


1. The Principal (Should) Give (s) His Attention Primarily to the Improvement 
of the Instructional Program 

2. The Principal (Should) Accept (s) the Responsibility for Co-ordinating the 
Activities of the Youth-serving Agencies of the Community 

$8. The Principal (Should) Attend (s) Many Meetings of the Local Board of Educa- 
tion 

4. The Principal (Should) Delegate (s) Responsibility for Managerial Duties to 
Such an Extent That These Duties Do Not Require the Majority of His Time 
and Attention 

5. The Principal (Should) Provide (s) Active Leadership in Some Church Functions 
or Services 

6. The Principal (Should) Confer (s) Regularly With the Superintendent About 
the Program and Activities of the School ; 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


21. 


23. 


24. 
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The Principal (Should) Use (s) Class Visitations Followed by Conferences with 
the Teachers as a Regular Practice for the Improvement of Instruction 

The Principal (Should) Meet (s) Regularly, as an Active Member, with a Local 
Service Club Such as Rotary, Lions, or Kiwanis 

The Principal, Working Co-operatively with the Superintendent, (Should) 
Actively Participate (s) in the Selection of Teachers for the School 

The Principal (Should) Hold (s) Frequent Conferences with Pupils and Parents 
To Help Them Reach Decisions Concerning Educational and Vocational Plans 
(and Problems) 

The Principal (Should) Reside(s) in the School Community, Participating 
Actively and Freely in the Social Life of the Community 


. The Principal (Should) Invite (s) Curriculum Specialists and Other Resource 


People To Work with the School Staff on Improving the Curriculum 

The Principal (Should) Serve (s) as the Leader of a Professional Team That 
Co-operatively Develops the Best Educational Program That Can Be Provided 
for the Youth of the Area 

The Principal (Should) State (s) Openly His Convictions Concerning Political 
and Civic Issues in the Community. 

The Principal (Should) Frequently Attend (s) Professional Meetings on the 
Local, State, and National Level 

The Principal (Should) Regularly Teach (es) a High-School Class or Classes 
An an Educational Leader in the Community, the Principal (Should) Take (s) 
the Initiative in Involving Parents and Other Citizens in a Continuing Study 
of the School and Its Problems 


. The Principal Is (Should Be) Reimbursed by the Local Board of Education for 


at Least a Part of the Expense of Attending Professional Meetings Outside the 
Local Community 


. The Principal (Should) Serves(s) as the “Last Resort’ Within the School in 


Dealing with Extreme Behavior Problems That Are Referred to Him by the Staff 


. The Principal (Should) Protect (s) the Teaclers from Excessive Community 


Demands on Their Time and Energy 
The Principal (Should) Write (s) for Publication in Local, State, or National 
Papers or Journals 


. The Principal (Should) Seek (s) To Understand the Personal and Professional 


Problems of Teachers and Help (s) Them To Meet These Problems 

The Principal (Should) Frequently Speak (s) at Meeetings Sponsored by Lay 
Groups (Non-School Organizations) in the Community 

The Principal (Should) Represent (s) the Individual and Collective Interests of 
the Teachers to the Superintendent and the Board of Education 


. The Principal Maintains a “Respectful Distance” Between Himself and Teachers 


so That a Certain Amount of Formality Is Characteristic of Teachers’ Contacts 
with Him (Because of His Position, the Principal Should Maintain a Certain 
Amount of Formality in His Relationships with Teachers) 

Because of His Knowledge of Social and Economic Problems of the Community, 
the Principal (Should) Usually Serve(s) on Study and Planning Committees 
That Attempt To Deal with Those Problems 


. The Principal (Should) Delegate (s) Some Definite Non-Teaching Responsibilities 


to Other Members of the Staff and Give (s) Them Authority To Act Within the 
Area of These Responsibilities 


. The Principal (Should) Serve (s) As a Consultant and a Resource Person to Mem- 


bers of the Staff as They Seek To Develop More Effective Guidance Techniques 
and Procedures 


. The Principal (Should) Personally and Regularly Inspect (s) the School Plant 


and Grounds 
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30. The Principal (Should) Spend (s) Most of His Time in the Office (So That He 
Is Readily Accessible to Teachers, Pupils, and Parents Who Wish To Confer 
with Him) 

$1. The Principal (Should) Frequen‘ly Leave (s) the School To Participate in Lay 
(Civic) and Professional Organizations (Since His Continuous Presence at the 
School Is Not Essential to Its Smooth Operation) 

$2. The Principal (Should, Personally Supervise (s) Some Phase of the Student 
Activities Program Such as the Student Council, the Photography Club, or the 
School Paper 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


As a study of this type implies, design of the research requires planning 
for handling masses of data as efficiently as possible and with caution that 
no pertinent information be overlooked. It was agreed that, whereas there 
would be much included in the returns which would be of great profes- 
sional interest, the focus of effort for this study must be on the attitudes 
toward the role of the high-school principal as a member of a school staff, 
as a member of a community, and as a member of a profession. Further, it 
was recognized that, although each of the thirty-two items was previously 
identified as important, the critical concepts on the part of the principal 
would be determined by what gross percentage of the responding prin- 
cipals considered the activity of “greater” importance. Similarly, the 
gross percentage of other respondents who identified each of the activities 
as important by “agreeing” would be the quantitative factor of greatest 
concern. Weighting of responses by virtue of gross numbers, of course, 
was avoided by mere use of percentage calculation of slide-rule accuracy or 
better, within each classification. 

The validity of conclusions to be drawn from the collected data must 
hinge upon interpretation of what is significant. Therefore, it was planned 
to avoid a prescribed specificity as to a given value which was to be identi- 
fied, but rather to examine relative values within the context of the item. 
Although some response may indicate that a given function on the part of 
the principal is considered important by eighty per cent of the respondents, 
and another by sixty per cent, examination of the function, the range of 
variation between school size, geographical region, etc., would be required 
prior to the conclusion that this difference of twenty per cent was or was 
not of significance. In other words, the significance may be qualitative as 
well as quantitative in nature. 

Further, it was agreed that after basic tabulation was completed, certain 
patterns could best be identified through a graphic analysis of the responses 
from each class of respondent, the principals, superintendents, teachers, 
students, and informed citizens. Such a plan proved valuable, but did not 
lend itself to publication because of the necessity of either using color 
reproduction, transparent overlay, or conversion to a mathematical series 
of indices the validity of which might be questionable. 

Therefore, as the returns were received, they were recorded on separate 
McBee Keysort Cards for each respondent. Using a predetermined code, 
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Brown and Clark punched each card with information concerning attitude 
toward each of the thirty-two functions and activities, as well as informa- 
tion used in classifying responses according to geographic region, size 
of school, grade organization, type of community and major occupational 
group served. Separate recognition was possible for additional and supple- 
mentary comments on the returned form as the two students, each of whom 
has had administrative experience on the secondary-school level, exaniined 
in detail each return. Further, an additional file was developed of cover- 
ing letters and other communication amplifying and elaborating on the 
respondents’ return. 

Using the usual procedure, the marginal punch cards were then manipu- 
lated and tallied in the preparation of a series of tables from which the 
graphic patterns and conclusions concerning the study were to be obtained. 
Needless to say, the processing of the data was a long and arduous task, 
ending with a voluminous report which includes some 850 tables and 
graphs.® 

PART IV 
THE NATIONAL STUDY—FINDINGS 


For purposes of this report, the findings of the study will be dealt with 
largely in terms of major agreement and major disagreement concerning 
the various activities and responsibilities which the high-school principal 
expects or is expected to accomplish. Thus, in addition to identifying 
those activities wherein there is marked similarity or dis-similarity of 
response from national samplings, an attempt will be made to account 
for these characteristics by further examination of the data. Further, the 
principals’ estimate of community option will be weighed against his own 
opinion of the importance of certain items, and again, will be contrasted 
with his reported actual practice. 

From an examination of Table B it is apparent that there is strong 
agreement about the importance of certain practices and activities so far 
as national totals are concerned. Items (6), (9), and (28), for instance 
show a high agreement as to importance among all classes of respondents. 
On the other hand, considerable difference is represented in the attitudes 
of the groups in relation to items (1), (3), amd (25). Similarly, from 
Table C it is evident that principals in various parts of the country report 
differently concerning the importance of some items and similarly about 
others. Items (3), (5), and (30) show a wide variation from region to 
region, while there is marked agreement in the responses concerning items 
(9), (13) and (15). Likewise, Table D reports the range of principals’ 
responses as classified by school size. These factors of school size, geographic 
region, and class of respondent will, therefore, be considered as they in- 
fluence attitudes toward the role of the principal. 


*Brown, Harry L., Clark, and Strong, An Analysis of Lay and Professional Attitudes Toward 
the High-School Pr Pp Pp, an published Doctor of Education Project Report; Teachers 
College, 1955. 
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TABLE B—NATIONAL PERCENTAGE OF EACH CLASS OF RESPONDENT 
REPORTING QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS AS OF GREATER IMPORTANCE 
OR “AGREEING” 
Item No. Principals Superintendents Teachers Students Citizens 
a 9 84 656 #4” 84 
2 26 40 32 32 39 
3 40 35 72 85 56 
4 79 86 77 74 74 
5 49 50 44 57 65 
6 90 99 95 94 98 
7 79 92 66 65 90 
x 62 76 58 56 75 
9 91 94 92 85 91 
10 85 86 71 73 80 
11 85 93 88 83 95 
12 75 84 81 7 80 
13 4 89 81 72 75 
14 28 14 19 9 13 
15 89 97 90 72 85 
16 23 35 38 21 24 
17 79 75 75 80 79 
18 73 96 88 79 87 
19 77 64 72 61 66 
20 75 87 77 55 76 
21 31 53 31 41 36 
22 95 96 94 84 93 
23 65 64 42 55 53 
24 81 83 88 87 88 
25 32 75 69 66 81 
26 58 71 55 54 62 
27 91 96 84 78 89 
28 91 97 90 92 94 
29 86 89 86 83 9(88) 
30 40 6 30 22 24 
; 31 40 29 26 14 22 
r 32 39 37 46 50 41 
. 
‘ ITEM OF STRONG AGREEMENT 
a Of the thirty-two items used on the instrument, seven elicited a con- 
t sistently strong favorable reaction. It is clear that more than three quarters 
t of each class of respondents, and the principals in all regions and admin- 
O istering all classifications of schools agree that these activities and actions 
s are of greater importance in the professional life of the school principal. 
" No classification responded with a favorable reaction of less than seventy- 
ic five per cent on items number (6), (9), (11), (22), (24), (28), and 
1 (29). 
; It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that the successful principal 
- should not only inspect the school plant and grounds on a regular schedule 


rs (29), but also reside in the school community and participate freely in 
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TABLE D—PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS BY SCHOOL SIZES REPORTING 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS AS OF “GREATER” IMPORTANCE 





Size or ScHooL 














Item Number Under 200 200-499 500-999 Over 1000 
1 90 89 92 88 
2 26 31 24 22 
3 54 45 40 27 
4 69 78 82 80 
5 39 49 52 47 
6 87 89 92 88 
7 75 80 82 78 
8 61 64 62 57 
9 87 89 95 91 

10 91 91 83 76 
11 91 87 88 78 
12 72 74 75 77 
13 83 83 86 83 
14 29 30 27 28 
15 86 91 90 87 
16 61 33 13 10 
17 77 80 79 77 
18 66 74 77 70 
19 71 74 78 83 
20 74 74 76 76 
21 32 33 32 28 
22 92 95 95 95 
23 66 64 63 66 
24 84 83 82 78 
25 32 35 31 27 
26 57 60 58 57 
27 86 92 92 92 
28 91 91 92 89 
29 87 87 85 85 
30 53 46 37 31 
31 31 32 43 48 
32 69 51 33 22 





its social life (11). Likewise, he should serve as a consultant and resource 
person to staff members as they seek to improve the guidance program 
through more effective techniques and procedures (28). 

There is strong agreement concerning the principal's responsibility in 
conferring regularly with the superintendent about the program and 
activities of the school (6). The role of the principal in relation to the 
teaching staff is stressed in the high level of response to the items concern- 
ing his participation in the selection of teachers (9) , his understanding of, 
and help in the solution of the personal and professional problems of the 
teachers (22), and his representing the individual and collective interests 
of the teachers to the superintendent and board of education (24). 


. 


a 
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Examination of Tables B, C, and D further reveals a group of items 
which elicited just as strong a favorable reaction in all except one or two 
minor variations. These include items (1), (4), (7), (10), (12), (13), 
(15), (17), and (27). 

It can safely be concluded from the responses to these items that the 
principal includes among his most important duties a counseling function. 
He should hold frequent conferences with pupils and parents concerning 
educational and vocational plans (10) , although this function is not con- 
sidered of greater importance by as high a percentage of teachers and stu- 
dents as it is by other respondents. Principals in the Middle Atlantic 
States Region and in the largest size classification show the lowest per- 
centage of “Greater Importance” response, but even these are in the ratio 
of three out of four. 

Attendance at local, state, and national meetings of a professional na- 
ture are also considered of greater importance by all classes of principals 
(15) to a high degree, as would be expected. The percentage of principals 
on the national level is eighty-nine, and no classification of principals 
response is less than 86 per cent. The only defection among other respon- 
dents is that of high-school students whose lack of enthusiasm for such 
matters apparently depresses their percentage to a figure of 72. The princt- 
palship is recognized as a profession, and the principal is expected to attend 
its meetings. 

In the performance of his duties, the principal is encouraged to delegate 
some non-teaching responsibilities to members of the staff and give them 
the authority to act within the area of these responsibilities (27). Ninety- 
six per cent of the superintendents believe that this is of greater impor- 
tance as do 91 per cent of the principals. Again, students register the 
lowest percentage of agreement with this point of view (78%) which is 
strong concurrence at the least. This position is further supported by the 
highly favorable response to Item (4). The principal is clearly expected 
to delegate responsibility for managerial duties which might take the 
majority of his time and attention, and his doing so is considered impor- 
tant by an impressive majority of all who replied. Among principals 
themselves, those in the larger schools (including urban senior high 
schools) report with the highest percentage of “Greater” Importance 
response. 

Then, through delegation of non-teaching and managerial duties, for 
what activities does the principal free himself? The principal should give 
his attention primarily to improvement of the instructional program. (1) 
Although teachers (65%) and students (71%) are not as consistently 
favorable to the position, superintendents and citizens alike (84%) as 
well as principals (90%) clearly identify this major function as of 
“Greater” Importance. Further, responses from principals from all geo- 
graphic regions, school sizes, grades included, and types of community 
served show this same high level of response without exception. 
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In elaboration of this attitude toward the function is the response 
pattern for items (7), (12), and (13). These, along with item (17) seem 
to indicate clearly the fact that the principal's role must center about the 
educational program of the school. Although only two thirds of the 
teachers and students agree, eighty per cent of the principals and 
ninety per cent of the citizens and superintendent feel that classroom visi- 
tations followed by conferences with teachers should be a regular practice 
for the improvement of the program (7). Over three fourths of all respon- 
dents agree that the principal should invite curriculum specialists and 
other resource people to work with the staff on improving the program 
(12), although principals in New England states do not look on this 
practice as favorably as do those in the East South Central States, the 
former shows a favorable percentage of sixty-nine, the latter one of eighty- 
five. The principal serves as the leader of a professional team that co- 
operatively develops the best educational program that can be provided 
for the youth of the area, (13) and he takes the initiative in involving 
parents and other citizens in a continuing study of the school and its 
problems (17). The importance of each of these functions in the minds of 
all respondents again supports the role of the principal as the leader in 
the educational program of the school. 


ITEMS OF LESSER IMPORTANCE 


Three items, each dealing with the principal's relationships with and 
activities in the community consistently reflected an attitude of lesser im- 
portance in the findings. That is, a minority of the respondents of each 
classification, and principals from all sections of the nation reported items 
(2), (14), and (31) as of greater importance. Conversely, examination 
of the data reveals that by specific response these activities are of lesser 
importance, or disagreement with the statement that the principal should 
participate in these activities was consistently reported by all respondents. 

Thus, two thirds or more of all classes of replies indicate that is is not 
expected, or is of lesser importance that the principal state openly his 
convictions concerning political and civic issues in the community (14). 
Six per cent of the principals and ten to twenty per cent of the other partic- 
ipants in the study have no opinion as to whether the principal should 
accept responsibility for co-ordinating youth serving activities in the com- 
munity (2), although well over half of all respondents indicated that the 
responsibility was of lesser importance or not important in the principal's 
professional and civic life. In a similar vein, half of the principals and 
approximately two thirds of all other respondents specifically indicate 
disagreement with the statement that the principal should frequently 
leave his building to participate in the work of civic and professional 
organizations (31). 

The three items which show a clear “lesser’’ response to an impressive 
and significant degree, then, all deal with the principal's participation in 
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civic issues and affairs. This tends to de-emphasize the role of the principal 
in the community's life and by implication further support the identifi- 
cation of his major work and responsibilities with the intra-mural aspects 
of the life of the school and the profession. 


ITEMS OF GREATER RANGE OF REPLY 


Fxamination and discussion of the responses to the remaining items will 
be arranged in the order in which they appear in the questionnaire, al- 
through common factors relate each to the role of the principal as an 
educational leader in his school, as a member of his profession, and as a 
member of the community. 

Attitudes toward the practice of his attending many meetings of the 
board of education (3) show a wide range, clearly affected by geographical 
region, and about half of the principals believe this activity of greater 
importance. Eighty-five per cent of the students (who may not be clear 
as to administrative distinctions) and only thirty-five per cent of the 
superintendents (who possibly are too conscious of these same distinc- 
tions) agree that the principal should attend. The regions which tend to 
include many twelve-year schools and are characteristically rural farm 
areas show the higher percentage of agreement in this respect. 

The importance of the principal's providing active leadership in church 
functions or services is assessed variously with a range of percentages of 
over twenty points by classes of respondents (5). The teacher respon- 
dents agree to the least extent, while the citizen group agrees to a higher 
extent. Again, almost an even half of the principals believe this function to 
be of greater importance, but the geographical factor weighs heavily in 
influencing this response. 

Whereas only twenty-eight per cent of the principals in the New 
England States consider this function of greater importance, those re- 
sponses from the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central indicate that over sixty per cent of the principals so consider 
this activity. It is probably true that dominant faith and denominational 
groups in these areas may condition these attitudes to produce this wide 
divergence. 

Another community involvement, that of membership in a local service 
club (8), is reported as being of greater importance by over half of all 
respondents. Three quarters of the citizen group and the same fraction 
of the superintendents agreed that the principal should be an active mem- 
ber of such a club, although only approximately sixty per cent of the 
teachers, students, and principals themselves seemed to rank this activity 
in the important listing. Again, the geographical region seemed to have 
quite strong influence in this respect. Eighty per cent of the Pacific states 
principals considered such membership of greater importance, while only 
fifty-three per cent of the principals in the Middle Atlantic area and the 
New England area so responded. Ninety per cent of the superintendents 
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in the Pacific region believed that the principal should participate in 
service club life, whereas only sixty-eight per cent of those in the Middle 
Atlantic region felt the same way. 

As might be expected, the importance of the principal teaching a high- 
school class (16) is not ranked highly by any of the respondents. This 
activity, however, logically is affected by the size of school. Whereas only 
ten per cent of the principals in schools of over 1,000 enrollment consider 
this activity to be of greater importance, sixty-one per cent of those in 
schools of less than 200 enrollment so evaluate it. The teaching principal- 
ship is obviously a characteristic of the smaller school. 

The question of reimbursement for part or all expenses for attendance 
at professional meetings (18) does not actually fall into a pattern of 
activity on the part of the principal, but reflects attitudes toward his role 
as a member of a profession. Of the groups responding, the principals felt 
tp the least extend that this was of greater importance; that is, more than 
three fourths of all other respondents agreed that it was important that 
the principals be reimbursed. The superintendent group, in fact, agreed 
to the extent of ninety-six per cent! 

The principal's role as a “last resort” in dealing with behavior problems 
referred to him by the staff (19) produced an appreciable number of 
supplementary responses, particularly from teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. However, there was general agreement that he should 
so serve and that this was a service of greater importance. The additional 
comments stressed the importance of avoiding a “last resort” type of situa- 
tion through the use of good guidance practices, other specialized person- 
nel, and a better sensitivity to emerging student problems. The range of 
percentage response in this item was small—there was fairly uniform con- 
sistency in attitude toward this function. The students themselves showed 
the lowest degree of agreement (61%). 

Item (21) dealing with the importance of the principal's writing for 
publication was supported by no great enthusiasm on the part of respon- 
dents, with the principals themselves reflecting the least interest; that is, 
only thirty-one per cent felt that such writing (which was not specified as 
to type in the question) was of greater importance. Fifty-three per cent 
of the superintendents agreed that the principal should do such writing, 
but no other group concurred to more than forty-one per cent. A slight 
geographical effect is noted in the attitude of principals themselves con- 
cerning this activity, as one fourth of those in the New England states 
believe this function to be important, while nearly half of the East South 
Central principals so regard it. 

Two thirds of the principals believe that they should speak frequently 
at meetings of non-school organizations in the community (23), although 
agreement on the part of other respondents is not quite so great. Again, 
it must be remembered that probably all principals believe that such 
speaking is important, but the sixty-five per cent response from principals 
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rank this function as one of greater importance. There is a consistent re- 
sponse from these principals, with neither region, school size, or other 
discernible factors influencing this attitude. 

A range of forty-nine per cent is represented in the responses of differ- 
ent groups to the question of the relationship between the principal and 
the teachers (25). Much of this difference may be attributable to the fact 
that a change was made in the wording after the replies from the prin- 
cipals had been received. Thus, the expression “respectful distance” was 
dropped from the question and “Because of his position” was added. 
With this change in wording, the percentage of those who agreed jumped 
to sixty-six and higher, although only thirty-two per cent of the principals 
felt that as originally worded the function was of greater importance. 
Speculation leads to the conclusion that this whole area of administrator- 
teacher relationships deserves further and intensive study. In any case, the 
validity of the responses to this item is doubtful. 

Attitudes toward the principal's service on community planning com- 
mittees (26) seem to be consistently strongly in favor of such a role. The 
qualifying phrase which attributes to the principal knowledge of social 
and economic problems of the community was not rejected and thus 
seventy-one per cent of the superintendents and sixty-one per cent of the 
citizens agreed that the principal should so serve. Teachers and students, 
like the principals responded to an extent of slightly more than fifty 
per cent. Again, a range on the part of the principals themselves is ap- 
parent from examining the tables showing geographic regional response. 
Less than half of the principals in the New England and Pacific states 
consider this a function of greater importance, whereas approximately 
three quarters of those in the East South Central states so classify it. 

The questions of the principal's accessibility to teachers, pupils, and 
parents who wish to confer with him (30) of course reflects attitudes as 
to where and for what purpose the principal should spend his time. The 
degree of agreement on the part of other respondents is lower than the 
feeling that his presence in the office most of the time is of greater impor- 
tance on the part of the principal. Although forty per cent of the prin- 
cipals so indicate their response, only six per cent of the superintendents 
feel that he should spend most of his time in the office. Care should be 
taken in this interpretation, however, as the wording of the item was 
changed on the basis of response from the principals, and the qualifying 
phrase explaining why he should spend most of his time in the office was 
deleted. Again, contrasting the principals’ responses with those of other 
groups may not be valid on this question, although it is certainly significant 
that eighty-eight per cent of the superintendents, sixty-four per cent of the 
citizens, sixty-three per cent of the students, and fifty-six per cent of the 
teachers specificall, disagree with the statement as worded in their ques- 
tionnaire. 
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That the principal should personally supervise some student activity 
(32) is not considered of greater importance by the majority of principals, 
and is agreed with by fewer than half of the other respondents. Here, again, 
the size of the school is of considerable influence in the replies received 
from principals themselves. Sixty-nine per cent of the principals of schools 
with enrollments of less than 200 believe this function to be of greater 
importance, and the figure decreases in value as the school size increases 
so that only tyenty-two per cent of the principals of schools with enroll- 
ments of over ],000 pupils so regard the activity. Like the issue of teaching 
a high-school class or classes, in the smaller school there seems to be a 
strong feeling of the worth or necessity of direct contact with the students 
on a much wider scale. 


ATTITUDE AND PRACTICE 


Consideration of the responses from principals permits a contrast on 
each of the thirty-two items between degree of importance ascribed by the 
principal to each function, practice, or activity; his estimate of the com- 
munity attitude toward the particular item; and the actual practice with 
the school. This material is found in tables in the appendix of the Brown, 
Clark and Strong report. 

Caution must be observed in drawing unsupported conclusions relative 
to the principal's ability to judge community opinion when the response 
on this part of the principals’ questionnaire is weighed against responses 
from other groups who participate in forming community attitude. The 
groups in this study were not associated within specific communities and 
represent only gross samplings. Yet certain conclusions and estimates can 
certainly be justified. 

The consistency with which the principal's estimate of the community's 
attitude concerning the importance of items is appreciably lower than his 
own attitude reflects on the frequency with which he avoids estimating the 
community attitude as well as his attributing to the community an opinion 
that the activity if of lesser importance. 

The principal's estimate seems to be quite accurate relative to com- 
munity opinion of the importance of his giving most of his attention to 
the instructional program (1), that he counsels parents and students (20) , 
that he serve as a “last resort” regarding disciplinary cases (19), that he 
reside in the community and participate in its life (11). Similarly, low 
but accurate estimates are reflected in the estimate of community opinion 
concerning the principal's responsibility for service club membership, 
church leadership service, expressing attitudes on political and civic issues 
in the community, and co-ordinating youth-serving agencies. Accurate 
estimate also seems apparent relative to the principal’s speaking before 
civic groups. 

In all other items the principals tend to avoid estimating the com- 
munity opinion, or report it as considering the item of lesser importance 
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than the evidence from non-principal respondents seems to justify. The 
community attitude was not assessed by at least one fourth of the prin- 
cipals reporting on twelve of the thirty-two items. 

The practice of principals contrasted with the belief of the principals 
and their estimate of community attitudes can also be obtained from the 
summary of the findings. With the exceptions of the formality of relation- 
ship between principal and teachers (25) and his inviting curriculum 
specialists and other resource people to work with the staff (12) , the prac- 
tice is reported as being closely in harmony with the principals own 
attitudes and beliefs regarding “Greater” Importance. 

In the case of the formality of relationship, the principals’ responses 
were appreciably less enthusiastic than that of other respondents and the 
practice was reported by ten per cent more principals than those who con- 
sidered the item of greater importance. This may again represent a mani- 
festation of the inadequacy of the wording of the item in its original form. 

The practice relative to the principal's inviting resource persons is 
slightly lower than the reported attitudes of all groups. In one geographi- 
cal area—the South Atlantic states—the practice is appreciably lower than 
all reported attitudes. This may be attributed to a country basis or organ- 
ization or state-level provision for resource persons. 

In summary, then, the principal is reluctant to estimate community 
opinion or trends to underestimate it concerning many aspects of his 
duties and activities. The reported practice seems to be closely related 
to his own attitude regarding these factors. 


PART V 
CONCLUSIONS 


There is no such thing as the high-school principalship in America. 
Rather, there is a range of roles, duties, activities, and influences which 
form various mosaics of performance which identify a position in each 
school as one of responsible leadership. To this position, when justified by 
formal appointment, we attach the title of principal. 

As this study has collected information concerning the attitudes and 
expectations concerning the principalship, certain fairly clear conclusions 
have emerged. They include the fact that the principal’s modern role is 
first and foremost that of leading in the instructional program. Further, 
managerial responsibilities can be delegated when necessary to further the 
effectiveness of the principal in his major work without fear of lack of 
support or understanding on the part of his fellow-workers and the com- 
munity to be served. The role of the principal in the school includes re- 
sponsibility for improving the educational program of the school, for 
counseling with pupils and their parents, and for understanding and help- 
ing the teaching staff with the solution of personal and professional prob- 
lems. 
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As a citizen in the community, the principal is expected to live within 
the community and enjoy its social and civic life freely. He is not expected 
to announce his views on political and civic issues to any unusual degree, 
but is expected to serve on civic planning groups, be a member of a service 
club, participate in church life, and lead in the study of school and com- 
munity by community study groups. On the other hand, he is not expected 
to leave his school building frequently to participate in civic organization 
activities to any great extent, and is not looked upon with great en- 
thusiasm as the appropriate person to lead in the co-ordination of youth- 
serving agencies within the community. 

As a member of a profession, the principal is expected to attend profes- 
sional meetings of a local, state, or national scope, and his reimbursement 
for part or all of his expenses for such attendance apparently seems reason- 
able. To a slight extent he is expected to do some writing for publication, 
and to represent the best interests of the school and the teaching staff in 
conference with the superintendent. 

These generalizations, of course, are based upon expressions of attitude 
and opinion volunteered by over two thousand principals and hundreds 
of superintendents, teachers, Kiwanians, board members, and students. 
They are subject to further study and will reveal further details concern- 
ing not only the high-school principalship but also internal forces and 
factors within schools and communities. The wealth of further data made 
available at this time through this study will provide for future research 
and analysis of much of the dynamics of the high school in the American 
community. 

In returning to the original set of questions raised with the steering 
committee, some answers can be clearly recognized in the findings reported 
in Part IV. There are variations in the role of the principal from region to 
region and school to school. Space does not allow for elaboration of the 
influence of type of community and occupational group served on the 
role of the school leader. It is certain that the principal's own beliefs 
about what are important among his responsibilities and opportunities 
determine his actions much more than his conscious estimate of what is 
expected of him by his community. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Inherent in the data made available by Brown, Clark, and Strong are 
answers to further critically important questions. It is proposed that the 
following deserve primacy of attention in a continuation of the study: 

1. What is the role of the junior high-school principal? 

2. Why do principals consistently tend to avoid estimating community attitude 
on certain items of professional concern, whereas they are confident about com- 
munity attitude on items of more traditional concern? 

3. What effect does school size have on the role of the principal when this factor 
is separated from community or population type? 
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4. What effect does grade grouping have, when divorced from school size, as well 
as other factors? 

5. What regional differences are based upon typical school size, etc., and what 
are specific to the region for other reasons? 





f Another series of questions immediately presses for answers not to be 
found in the data of this study, but, nevertheless, related thereto. 
1. What effect do other community factors have on the life of the school and prin- H 
cipal? 
2. What activities in the duties and responsibilities of the principal have been 
overlooked in pre-service preparation for the position? 
3. What relationship exists between the attitudes toward the principalship as it now 
; exists and what it may become with changes in the society and the school? 
{ 4. What unique responsibilities may the principal face in the apparently increas- 
ing intimacy between the school and the community? 
5. What implications are there in all of this for the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties for the professional association of the secondary-school principals? 
It is proposed that subsequent copies of THE BULLETIN may carry the 
future reports of studies providing answers to these and many other vital 
questions concerning the American High-School Principalship. 

















THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 


November 28—December 1, 1955 
Washington, D. C. 


LLOWING are excerpts from some of the speeches given at this four- 

day conference in which approximately 2,000 persons representing all 
states, the District of Columbia, and territories participated. Included 
also are briefs of the final reports made by the groups upon the six topics 
discussed at the Conference. 


Excerpts from the Opening Address by Neil H. McElroy, 
President, Proctor and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Chairman, President’s Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 


E meet here today on a solemn occasion: the first White House 

Conference on Education ever held in the history of our country. 
All of us stand here charged with grave responsibilities. What we do in 
the next three days may have real effect on the schooling American chil- 
dren get for many years to come. Although it is true that no one conference 
can change the course of history, this is the culmination of many con-. 
ferences held in every state and territory of this nation. What we say 
during the next three days will be heard, and it will have weight. The 
attention of the nation is focused upon us. The prayer in which we have 
all just joined to ask the wisdom and strength necessary for carrying out 
our responsibilities was well chosen. This is a time when we are all called 
upon to do our level best. 

Before we begin the working part of this conference, it may be helpful 
to pause a moment in an effort to place ourselves in geographical and 
historical perspective. We have come here to discuss education, but educa- 
tion does not go on in a vacuum—we have to think of it against the fast- 
moving background of our time. Wg stand today in the capital city of the 
greatest nation on earth in on era of unprecedented danger and oppor- 
tunity. Man, through the development of science, has more power than he 
ever had before. He can build schools, for instance, quicker than his 
fathers could, and he can also destroy them more quickly. History has 
speeded up. The world has changed more in the past century than in all 
the preceding millenium, and our own nation is the quickest changing 
part of the world. Education, the business of preparing children for the 
future, cannot ignore this. 

Think of the time in which we live! Within our own memory, we have 
been through two world wars and the Korean War. We are part of an 
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age which obliges self-governing peoples constantly to arm themselves 
against the possibility of a war of total destruction, or the even worse possi- 
bility of losing their freedom. In this highly technical era, education has 
become as much a part of our system of defense as the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force. We must have good schools, not only because of our ideals, 
but for survival. This is part of the background of this Conference which 
begins today. 
ee eee 

In many American communities today we find a modern, well-heated 
and well-lighted brick school building—often far and away the most im- 
pressive building to be seen. To some this fact, and the others I have 
mentioned, may seem superficial, but to me they are tangible manifesta- 
tions of the deep faith our country has in education, and of energetic 
efforts to improve it over a long period of years. 

I mention these successes of the schools because I feel there is hope in 
the achievements of the past. We have come a long way in this country, 
and that proves to me that we can go a long way farther. One can best 
predict a man’s future by examining his past, and I believe that the same 
principle applies to nations. The United States has a good record in ed- 
ucational matters. Today as we face the need for new and extraordinary 
efforts on behalf of education, the faith, the wisdom, the energy, and the 
enthusiasm necessary for creating good schools are abundantly present. 
I believe we can face the future confidently, like a good man who has done 
much and who expects to do much more. 

Now for the other side of the paradox: the magnitude of the job which 
remains to be done. I think we all agree that, in terms of what American 
children honestly need today and in terms of what the American people 
want today, our schools are woefully inadequate. In your discussions you 
will define far more precisely than I can the weaknesses of our schools and 
ways in which they may be remedied. I think we all agree, however, that 
the schools need more of almost everything—more buildings; more teachers 
with more training, more money, more long-range planning, and more 
public interest. The reasons for these needs are plain. First a depression 
and then a war prevented us from properly minding our school affairs— 
for about twenty years our nation was to preoccupied with problems of 
immediate survival to think enough about the future. The unexpectedly 
high birth rate of the war and post-war years magnified this problem. And 
most important of all, the American people have raised their sights dra- 
matically. Schools which seemed adequate a generation ago now right- 
fully raise indignation. The schools have lagged far behind both our as- 
pirations and our capabilities. 

It is my belief that the American people have silently made a great 
decision that has not yet received enough expression. I don’t think there 
is any question about whether the people want the very best schools for 
all American children. The die has already been cast. The decision has 
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already been made in the hearts and minds of almost all of us. We all want 
the best education obtainable for all American children, and one way or 
another, I thing that most of us are willing to pay for it and work for it. 
Schools in America will improve dramatically during the next twenty 
years—I feel as sure of that as anything I know. There is a great ground 
swell of public opinion surging toward that goal, and woe to the man who 
tries to stop it. 
*e 88? 

I am not trying to minimize the fact that many fundamental differences 
of opinion do exist in educational matters. Indeed, it would be astonishing 
and perhaps a little terrifying if they did not. Free people go off in many 
different directions on almost any question—they don’t move along in a 
docile herd. Americans, thank heaven, are usually contentious and scrappy. 
In a sense, we all come from Missouri—we all want to be shown. 

And yet, our history proves that we are not a disorderly, irresponsible 
people. In this new world we have the oldest republic on earth. We fly 
apart on important issues, but we also come together again. After all 
the shouting is over, we unite on one course of action, and co-operate to 
put it into effect. 

It is my opinion that we have now reached a time in our history when 
we must unite on solutions to school problems. Countless children are 
waiting for us to get together and provide good schools for them. The 
time children spend in poor schools can never be made up. Now is the 
time for Americans to agree on what must be done, and to do it. This is 
why the state and territorial White House Conferences on Education were 
held—to bring people together, where they could discuss school problems 
in an orderly way, and recommend solutions. This is why we are here to- 
day. 

ee 2 @ 

As has been announced, that is a Conference, not a convention—we are 
here to confer, not to votc. We have tried to have people of many different 
backgrounds here, the participants were not chosen on any scientific 
vublic opinion sampling basis. We are meeting here today not as legis- 
lators, nor representatives. We are here in a quite different capacity. It 
is an honorable capacity: that of adviser to the President of the United 
States. For that of course is what you are really doing—compiling a report 
which will go to the President. 


The White House Conference Committee has prepared the way for the 
holding of this Conference. It can do no more. The results of this Confer- 
ence are up to you. This is a culmination of the nation-wide conference 
process which began with community and regional conferences leading 
up to state and territorial conferences and now to this national conference. 
To me, the results of the local and state conferences have been immensely 
encouraging. The very fact that not one state or territory failed to hold a 
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conference is in itself indicative of the enormous concern people every- 
where in the United States have for education. This national Conference 
is the climax of the work of many months, and of many thousands of 
people. We have a great opportunity: the opportunity to be heard by the 
President of the United States and by the people of the United States. The 
thought of this is enough to make anyone humble. Let us do our best, in 
full confidence that the time is ripe for great deeds in education to be done. 


THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Remarks by the President of the United States for 
the White House Conference on Education 


T IS indeed an honor to have this opportunity to address, even by in- 

direct method, you men and women of the White House Conference 
on Education. You come from every one of our states and our territories. 
By being here you are focusing attention on a grave national problem. 
That problem is the losing race between the number of classrooms and 
qualified teachers we have on the one hand, and, on the other, the increas- 
ing population of school age. 

Ten years ago the guns were stilled and the war was ended. Very nat- 
urally, our country, like all others, found itself in a state of great confusion. 
Many problems were lost sight of as we turned our attention to preserving 
the peace, to establishing international organizations for that purpose. 
We took care of many other problems that were directly incidental to the 
war. 


Much has happened in those ten years. We have seen the bright hopes 
for peace not fully fulfilled certainly, but we have seen our nation grow 
strong economically, militarily, stronger intellectually and, we believe, 
spiritually. 

Through this period, confusion has gradually been disappearing. We 
have had a chance to clarify our thinking and to look at most of our na- 
tional problems with a good hard look. 

One of the factors that has come forcibly to our attention is that in the 
last ten years our population has increased by 26 million souls. During 
that great increase, a similar increase in the number of schoolrooms and 
qualified teachers available for teaching our young has not come about. 
So we are faced today with the grave problem of providing a good educa- 
tion for American youth. 

In such a problem as this we know, of course, that many facilities are 
lacking—many things have to be done. There are, likewise, many con- 
flicting opinions as to how to provide these things. This is only natural. 
In such a problem that is so nation-wide in scope, everybody has opinions 
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and is perfectly ready to express them, and not all of these opinions ever 
agree in a democracy. 

But there are two points, I think, on which we all agree. 

The first thing is that the education of our young should be free. It 
should be under the control of the family and the locality. It should not 
be controlled by any central authority. We know that education, cen- 
trally controlled, finally would lead to a kind of control in other fields 
which we don’t want and will never have. So we are dedicated to the 
proposition that the responsibility for educating our young is primarily 
local. At the same time we know that everybody must have a good educa- 
tion if he is properly to discharge his functions as a citizen of America. 
And so we come to the heart of this whole problem. We want good facili- 
ties on the one hand, and we know that there are many areas in which 
people cannot afford to build the schools, to provide the facilities that the 
populations of that particular area need. 

If we depend too much on outside help, too much on the Federal govern- 
ment, we will lose independence and initiative. But if the Federal govern- 
ment doesn't step in with leadership and with providing credit and money 
where necessary, there will be a lack of schools in certain important areas. 
And this cannot be allowed. So this is a problem again where the private 
citizen, the locality, the state and the Federal government all have a func- 
tion to perform, all have a responsibility to meet—always in conformity 
with those two basic truths that education must be free and it must be good. 

There are no easy solutions, and I don’t expect this Conference to find 
any easy solutions. But I do know this: When sensible Americans—men 
and women—sit down together to discuss a problem in the hope of achiev- 
ing a solution that is good for the whole nation, something sensible comes 
out. We don’t have crackpot ideas. We don’t have doctrinaire opinions or 
solutions. 

So we want a solution that is good for all, and all of us want to help in 
the proper way. 

This Conference of yours, of course, has been preceded by state and com- 
munity conferences all over the nation. Some of you participated in them. 
Much good has come out of it. You, by meeting here, continue the work 
of those conferences. You begin to crystallize the solutions that they have 
proposed and suggested and will try to bring them together so that the 
good of the whole nation may be met. 

You have an arduous schedule ahead of you. But I particularly like the 
idea I have heard that you are going to break yourselves up into small 
groups so that every phase and facet of this problem will be thoroughly 
discussed among you and so that nothing will be glossed over, nothing will 
be handled in generalities. We will get down to specific things. 

So all I can say further is: I am deeply grateful to each of you for 
participating in this Conference, for helping in the solution of this prob- 
lem. I am grateful to all of those in the community and state conferences 
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that took place ahead of this one. I am perfectly certain that I speak for 
every American in expressing his thanks, along with my own, as you 
take up this task. 


Excerpts from the Address of the Vice President of the United States 
at the 
White House Conference on Education 


ITHOUT prejudicing your deliberations, I should like to empha- 

size some of the subjects on your agenda which seem particularly 
important to me. At the outset, let us recognize that we cannot and should 
not expect complete agreement on the magnitude of the problems which 
confront us or on the methods we should adopt for solving them. This 
should not concern us, however, because constructive discussion and 
debate is always beneficial. As a result of it, bad ideas will be discarded 
and good ones will be improved upon. We expect some healthy contro- 
versy to develop during this conference and we welcome it. Because, as 
those of you here are aware, this conference has not been stacked or its 
members chosen in order to insure pre-determined, pre-conceived recom- 
mendations. 

The problems we have are difficult ones. We need the very best thinking 
of all of our people to find the right answers to them. The fact that over 
500,000 men and women, the most people ever to have demonstrated an 
interest in education in the history of civilization, have participated in 
this conference is the most eloquent proof that we are really tapping a 
broad cross-section of the best minds of our country in attempting to find 
answers for these problems. 

While we may disagree on some things, here are some general prin- 
ciples with which I think we shall find very little disagreement. 

Our objective in America is to provide an opportunity for every child, regardless of 
his background or what he intends to be, to have an education. 

While there is disagreement on the magnitude of the problem, there is general 
agreement on the fact that our available school facilities and the number of our teachers 
are not keeping up with our increasing population. 

As the President said in his opening message to this conference, we believe that the 
primary responsibility for maintaining educational facilities should be local and state 
rather than Federal. But we also recognize that some local communities have insufficient 
resources to maintain adequate educational standards and that some means must be 
found to supplement those resources without impairing local control or stifling local 
initiative. 

While we may disagree on what to teach or how, we believe that freedom to teach 
and freedom to learn are fundamental to our progress and to the survival of our demo- 
cratic form of government. 


The problems we discuss here are of such vital importance to the wel- 
fare of all our people that they should be considered on a non-partisan 
rather than a partisan basis. In the framework of these general principles 
may I be permitted now some observations on three specific problems. 
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There is an understandable tendency to measure progress in material 
terms—in the size and number of the buildings we erect rather than in 
terms of those who use them. No one questions the critical need for new 
classroom construction. It has been estimated that over the next 10 years 
we must spend approximately 31 billion dollars for elementary and pri- 
mary classrooms alone. 

But an even more critical need is that of getting and keeping qualified 
teachers. As President Pusey of Harvard said recently, “Classrooms in 
which there are teachers with no exceptional gifts are places merely to 
keep young people, not to educate them.” At the present time, our prob- 
lem is even more serious than that. We are rapidly reaching the time 
when we shall have classrooms with no teachers at all in them. The 
magnitude of the teacher shortage problem is indicated by one estimate 
that in the next 10 years we shall need approximately 1,600,000 new 
teachers. At the present rate of training we will produce only eight hun- 
dred thousand teachers during that period. 

There is no easy solution to this problem but all of us will agree that in- 
adequate teachers’ salaries are a substantial part of the problem. We shall 
have to admit unfortunately that with few exceptions, the salaries paid 
to teachers in public and private schools in the United States from the 
college level down are nothing short of a national disgrace and if the 
situation is not corrected it could lead to a national disaster. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to prove the point. 

The purchasing power of workers in auto manufacturing since 1904 has gone up 140 
per cent. The purchasing power of teachers in big city high schools in that same 50 
year period went down one per cent. 

In New York City, a college graduate teacher begins at a salary of $3,450. A driver 
of a trailer truck earns $4,410. 

In Detroit, beginning teachers receive $3,862. The average carpenter receives $4,846, 
the average tool and die maker $5,304. 

The average of all industrial workers in the city of Flint, Michigan, is $5,100. The 
average salaries paid to full professors in the private colleges and universities of the 
United States is $4,591. The average salaries paid to associate professors in state colleges 
and universities in the United States is $4,727. 

Now it is true as some say that a good teacher doesn’t teach just for 
money and at this point may I say that the eternal gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans should go to the million dedicated men and women who are teaching 
in our schools—the great majority at salaries far less than they could earn 
in comparable professions. Theirs is truly a labor of love. 

But though it can be said that a teacher does not live to eat, he certainly 
has to eat to live. If this conference could accomplish nothing more than 
to stir the conscience of the people of the United States to the desperate 
need of paying more adequate salaries to our teachers, it would be worth 
all of the time, the money, and the effort that has been spent on it. The 
problem we confront is so great that we must tap all of our nation’s re- 


sources to meet it. 
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Because of the great needs with which we are confronted, Federal aid 
will be and should be a subject for discussion at this conference. I think 
we should recognize at the outset that some additional Federal activity 
and responsibility are inevitable and necessary in the field of education. 


The third problem I would like to discuss is perhaps the most contro- 
versial, the most difficult, and in the long run the most important of all. 
It is listed as item one on your agenda. It is the question which has been 
debated in educational circles since the dawn of civilization. What should 
our schools accomplish, what should they teach, what is their function? 

I am sure that many of you here saw Admiral Strauss’ very thought-pro- 
voking statement on the crisis which confronts us today in the training of 
scientists and engineers. He pointed out that we are even with the Soviets 
and possibly a little ahead of the number of trained scientists and engin 
eers we both have today. But between 1950 and 1960, if the present rates 
of training continue, the Societ Union will train 1,200,000 new scientists 
and engineers and we shall train approximately 900,000 in the United 
States. In analyzing the problem, he made these disturbing statements: 

Over 50 per cent of our high schools in the United States have no course in either 
chemistry or physics today. 

There are 250,000 to 400,000 students learning mathematics from teachers not trained 
to teach it. 

In 1890, one out of five of our high-school students took physics. Today, one out of 
twenty-two. One half studied algebra; today, one fourth. The number of those studying 
chemistry has decreased thirty per cent in the same period. 

As Admiral Rickover has put it so well, “If the crisis in education is not 
met, we will be in danger of losing the cold war by default.” From this 
analysis, it is apparent that out national security has a tremendous stake 
in our educational system. 

But as we consider this serious problem, we must not follow its impor- 
tance to obscure the vital necessity of maintaining high standards in other 
fields as well. It is true that the training provided in our schools will de- 
termine whether we are able to maintain adequate military strength— 
whether we will be able to design and build the new types of weapons 
which will prove decisive if war should come again. But what young Ameri- 
cans learn in our schools also determines the quality of the statesmen whose 
function it is to keep the peace, the character of our religious and social 
leaders who help to set the moral and spiritual standards of the nation, 
the social consciousness of the employers and labor leaders who are build- 
ing the exciting new capitalism in which all Americans are becoming 
partners, and in general the level of intelligence and social responsibility 
of the millions of Americans who must make the decisions at the polls 
which will determine the nation’s future. 

Let us, therefore, never make the mistake of failing to place proper 
emphasis on the humanities at a time when in order to insure our survival 
we must necessarily increase our emphasis on the technical subjects. 
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This conference is not the end of a successful program for our schools 
but only the beginning. So that it will truly be a beginning, I urge that 
each of you give your considered judgment to the questions you will face 
in the next few days and that on adjournment you take home to millions 
of Americans the message that, if America’s great tradition in education is 
to be maintained, they too must help because if we assume a high value in 
to be maintained, they too must help because, if we assume a high value in 
in educating every American on the needs which his schools now face. 


Excerpts from the Closing Remarks of Neil McElroy, Chairman, 
President’s Committee for the White House Conference in Education 


The White House Conference on Education is coming to a close. You 
have been put through an arduous schedule. Few people will ever realize 
how hard you have worked, both at the Conference and in preparation for 
it, but it must be a source of great satisfaction to you. 

*ee8 ee 

If you feel that this Conference has played a useful role in bringing 
people together for the systematic discussion of school affairs, I hope you 
will help to organize or urge already organized better schools groups to 
hold regularly scheduled conferences at the community and state level at 
home. There is, as I have said, enormously wide-spread interest in the 
schools, but much of it is still passive. Ways must be found to convert 
passive interest into active interest. By taking vigorous part in Parent 
Teacher Associations, state and community citizen committees, and con- 
ferences of this kind, you doubtless can do even more than you have been 
doing to enable others to work for better schools. If no appropriate activi- 
ties on behalf of the schools exist in your locality, who would be better 
qualified to take the initiative than you? 

This Conference, let us remember, has consisted of about a third profes- 
sional educators and two thirds laymen. It has been, I believe, one more 
dramatic proof that those of us who do not pretent to be experts in ed- 
ucation can be of help. I hope it will serve as one more example of the 
good that can come from laymen and professional educators working 
closely together. If this Conference can help to encourage that kind of 
activity in every community of the United States, it will be fully justified, 
regardless of what other benefits may stem from it. 

*e @ @ 

I have only one more thing to say. During the past few months, I have 
been thinking a lot about this Conference. I am impressed by the fact that 
large though it has been, this Conference is only a tiny fraction of related 
activities. Before it were fifty-three state and territorial Conferences, and 
literally thousands of related community conferences, but even these make 
up only a very small part of activities on behalf of the schools. There are 
over 250,000 school board members in the United States, and over one 
million teachers. In addition, there are the school programs of the many 
organizations represented here which I have referred to. Moreover, there 
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are thousands of independent citizen committees working for better 
schools, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers alone can 
make the proud boast of nearly nine million members. Truly we are part 
of a great and growing army of people working for better schools. This 
great army is made up of many different kinds of people. All the rich 
variety of backgrounds which constitute the fabric of the United States 
are represented. To all of us, I think, the schools have become much more 
than a simple tool for transferring academic knowledge. Important though 
that function of the school is, I don’t think that by itself that aspect of 
public education could enlist so great and enthusiastic a horde. 

We all recognize that the schools have become this nation’s most power- 
ful instrument for preserving equality of opportuniy—opportunity of 
all kinds. The schools are perhaps the chief expression of this country’s 
desire to treat everyone fairly. We Americans believe in competition, but 
in fair, unhandicapped competition only. The material rewards our 
economy offers are closely geared to an individual's ability and capacity 
for hard work. Let people do as well as they can, we say, but let them all 
begin as evenly as possible. There is a patent unfairness about allowing 
some people to have their talents and attitudes cultivated during child- 
hood, and allowing others to be neglected. That unfairness is abhorrent 
to all of us. We feel a fundamental lack of justice in poor schools, and 
that is why so many of us rally to improve education. That is one major 
reason why educational problems are so emotional, and why so many 
people are willing to work tirelessly, as you have during the past three days, 
to help solve them. 

Many people in this nation have respect for learning. Many people 
realize that in this age, schools are necessary for survival. Many know that 
our industry and our agriculture depend increasingly on educated men, 
just as our armed forces do. But it is not this knowledge alone which sends 
so many people out on cold evenings to attend meetings on behalf of the 
schools. The driving force is really a desire for fair play—that is what we 
are seeking: fair play for everyone. That is a great cause. I am grateful 
for the opportunity these conferences have given me to join you in it. 
When we go home, let us all in our different ways continue this work. A 
cause like this one is so good that it should enlist our energies as long as we 
live. 


Excerpts from the Address of Samuel Miller Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to the 
White House Conference on Education 


OT ALL of you have been in Washington long enough to have 
heard of the unfortunate centipede who suffered from multiple 
gout. It seems he took his agonizing problem to a wise owl, who suggested 
that he could reduce his discomfort 96% by simply becoming a mouse— 
since he would then have only four feet instead of 100. The bright hope 
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this proposal brought to the limping centipede was short-lived, however. 
When he found he could not become a mouse by simply willing it, the 
centipede returned to the wise owl and asked his aid in accomplishing the 
transformation. But the owl simply replied: “Don't expect me to do the 
work; I only make policy.” 

The conference which we are concluding tonight is certain to be, in a 
sense, a policy-making effort, and there may be in some quarters a tendency 
to feel that, having shown the way, we may leave the work itself to be done 
by someone else. There is some reason to believe that you have put forth 
ideas here this week which, if implemented, might reduce our National 
educational discomfort by as much as 96%. But a prominent question re- 
mains as to whether or not we can effect such an improvement by sheer 
will power alone, any more than our friend the centipede could. 

Your previous study and consideration of educational problems has now 
been augmented by reports and discussions in the light of a national per- 
spective. I hope that you agree with me that certain things stand out in 
bold relief: 

The job ahead is a great one, and one which will continue to challenge our best 
efforts for many years to come. 

It is a job whose importance makes it worthy of high priority in the use of our time, 
energy, and material wealth. 

Improved education requires the concern of officials of government at local, state, 
and Federal levels. 

Appropriate, concerted efforts at the several levels of government must be designed 
to preserve the tradition of local initiative and local control which guarantees the free- 
dom of our schools. 

Teamwork of the highest order, among lay, educational, political, and professional 
leaders, such as has brought about this meetings, is a prerequisite to continued progress 
in education. 

Organized leadership by persons with varied interests, but common goals, is necessary 
to mobilize the widespread desire to improve the school situation. 

Finally, the resources, material and human, for good education exist today as never 
before in our history. 

Perhaps more significant for the long-run advance of American educa- 
tion, we have obtained from the Congress legislative authority which, 
when supported by appropriations, will permit us to develop a broad pro- 
gram of basic educational research. The time has certainly come when 
we must systematically and thorougly study problems of education in 
a manner designed to bring about advances paralleling the progress which 
has been made through research in the fields of health and agriculture. 
The 1955 Budget of the Federal government indicates that some 228.2 
millions of dollars were spent in non-defense research. Of that amount, 
.4 of one million dollars was for educational research in the Office of Ed- 
ucation. Surely one appropriate form of national leadership in education 
is to invest in research which would increase the efficiency of education in 
such fields as— 

1. Conservation and development of human resources. 
2. Staffing and housing the Nation’s schools.and colleges. 
3. Educational implications of advancing technology. 
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We have well-developed plans to start research on a few major prob- 
lem areas such as those involved in the education of the mentally retarded, 
the development of special abilities, the retention of pupils in school, the 
school’s role in preventing and dealing with juvenile delinquents, stafing 
the nation’s schools and colleges, school construction costs, educational 
effects of population mobility, education needs of low-income families, 
the impact of automation on training programs, and school uses of tele- 
vision. These researches we propose to conduct in co-operation with uni- 
versities, colleges, and state departments of education. We anticipate 
that from them will generate other research studies, and that the findings 
can be made available to all by the Office of Education, so that improve- 
ments can result in the effectiveness and efficiency of what we do for and to 
children. .... 


Statement by Marion B. Folsom 
Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


.. . Every 10 minutes a new classroom of children reaches school age, 
and a new room and another teacher are required. With the accumulation 
of needs from past years, this has created critical shortages. But in con- 
sidering these problems, we should not lose sight of the progress being 
made. 

In the past year, we have seen a great awakening of public interest in 
schools. This, really, is our most basic and valuable asset. For in a 
democracy, what our schools are—or are not—will reflect the interest and 
desires of the people. Today's awakening interest already is being trans- 
lated into action by many states and local communities—action to increase 
teacher salaries, adjust property valuations, increase bonding and taxing 
limits, and reduce the number of school districts. The rate of classroom 
construction has increased steadily to the highest point in history—more 
than 66 thousand new classrooms this year, costing about 214 billion 
dollars. This kind of progress should not only be continued—it must be 
increased—for the needs are still great. The rate of classroom construction, 
for example, still is seriously inadequate. We are moving much too slowly 
toward erasing the large backlog of classroom need. 

There is no doubt that increased amounts of money must be spent for 
education. The increase in the number of children to be educated, and 
the improvement in the quality of education which is desired, demand 
more support. 

There are some communities which simply do not have the needed re- 
sources locally available. If the states and the Federal government do not 
lend a hand, these areas simply will not have good schools. With our 
highly mobile population, and the new dependence of industry, agricul- 
ture and the armed forces on educated people, a weakness in education 
in any part of the country should be a concern to all. For the security 
and progress of our nation as a whole depends largely upon the quality of 
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education of all the people. If we are to meet our classroom needs soon 
enough, the Federal government must help raise some of the funds for 
buildings. 

The question is how much Federal aid, and exactly how it should be 
given. Too often this question is argued in all or nothing terms. Too 
many people say they are “against” Federal aid or “for” it. Against exactly 
what and for exactly what is the question. It is a difficult job to move from 
the general to the specific. 

During the past year, when the classroom shortage has been the concern 
of so many people, this Administration has been giving continuous study 
to the problem. I have discussed the entire situation with the President 
and with many people with differing viewpoints. We shall study with great 
care the reports of this Conference and the local and state conferences. We 
have the benefit of Congressional testimony of the past year. 


In designing a Federal proposal, we are bearing in mind three general 
principles. The first of these is that Federal assistance in building schools 
should not reduce the incentive for state and local effort. We accomplish 
nothing for education, of course, if Federal aid results in reduced efforts 
in the communities and states. If, in fact, the problem is to be solved, 
state and local effort must continue to increase. 


The second principle is that Federal assistance, while nation-wide in 
scope, benefiting all states, should be distributed according to need. We 
must recognize that some states and some communities have smaller re- 
sources than others. Certainly the Federal government, in dealing with 
a problem of nation-wide concern, should design its program to foster 
equality of educational opportunity. 

The third genera! principle is that the Federal government should 
give assistance without in any way endangering the freedom of local school 
systems. It is perfectly possible, I am sure, to do this. This Administration 
believes firmly, just as you do, in the American tradition of state and local 
control of schools. The danger is not that the freedom of local school sys 
tems will be lost by Federal aid for school buildings, but that it be grad- 
ually weakened through default. When you come right down to it, the 
freedom of local school systems will be preserved just as long as the Ameri- 
can people insist upon it. 

The President told you in the opening hours of this Conference that 
the lack of adequate school facilities can no longer be allowed. I am con- 
fident that in the weeks ahead this Administration will present to Congress 
a broadened and improved program of Federal assistance to help erase the 
classroom deficit and dispel this shadow over our children. 

The need is apparent. The facts have been developed. The goal is 
clear. All of us should now seek a resolution of differences and a wide 
area of agreement on a program of action. Education of our children, 
which so deeply involves the future of our Nation, should be a non- 
partisan program on which people of good will can now act in concert. 
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It is no coincidence that freedom is the chief characteristic of American 
education as well as of our political life. Freedom is the soul of both. 
Political freedom is dependent not only upon the right of the individual to 
knowledge, but upon providing the practical means to acquire knowledge. 

So long as the means to acquire knowledge is available to all, each indi- 
vidual will grow. And as each American grows and finds fuil expression of 
his capacity, we shall endure and grow as a Nation. 


Report of Topic I 
What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 


Chairman: Dr. Adam Bennion 
Dr. William Carr 


HE people of the United States have inherited a commitment, and 

have the responsibility to provide for all a full opportunity for a 
free public education regardless of physical, intellectual, social, or emo- 
tional differences, or of race, creed, or religion. 

The fullest measure of local initiative and control should be maintained, 
but no level of government (local, state, or national) should be relieved 
of its appropriate responsibility in fulfilling this commitment. 

In groups where the private schools were discussed, there was a con- 
sensus that the right of the private school to exist, of parents to choose, 
and of children to attend is an accepted part of the American tradition of 
education. 

We believe that education is necessary for the fullest development and 
enrichment of the individual. 

The continued success of our democratic way of life requires that every 
individual be afforded that education necessary to enable him to make 
an intelligent choice and to effect necessary compromises on questions 
of public policy. 

Education is a sound and necessary investment in the future well-being 
of our nation and its citizens. 

It is the consensus of these groups that the schools should continue to 
develop: 

1. The fundamental skills of communication—reading, writing, spelling as well as 
other elements of effective oral and written expression; the arithmetical and mathematical 
skills, including problem solving. While schools are doing the best job in their history 
in teaching these skills, continuous improvement is desirable and necessary. 

. Appreciation for our domestic heritage. 

. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American institutions. 
Respect and appreciation for human values and for the benefits of others. 

. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively. 

Effective work habits and self-discipline. 

Social competency as a contributing member of his family and community. 
. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 

. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life-long learning. 

. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 

. Physical and mental health. 
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12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s relation to it as represented 
through basic knowledge of the sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community. 

To achieve these things for every child, the schools must have an effec- 
tive program of guidance and counseling in preparation for the world of 
work. 

In each school an appropriate balance must be maintained in the ed- 
ucational program to insure wholesome, all around development of the 
individual with provision for the stimulation and development of the 
useful talents of all children, including the retarded, average, and gifted 
children. 

So that they can better appreciate the advantages of our democratic 
way of life, students should be provided with a well-balanced course in 
the social sciences which includes the historical development of our con- 
stitutional form of government, and the contributions which various cul- 
tures have made to it. 

All children should be free to seek the truth wherever it can be found. 

The school must accept responsibility in determining its place in work- 
ing in co-operation with appropriate community institutions and agencies 
toward enriching the lives of its students. It must help them apply ethical 
values which will guide their moral judgments and their conduct, and to 
develop the recognition that these values stem from, among other sources, 
their spiritual and religious convictions. On this latter point, more time is 
necessary for the development of a common viewpoint. 

New Challenges in Education—Consideration must be given to the need 
for continuing growth and development in education at all levels in 
amount and scope, to keep up with the economic, social, and moral impli- 
cations resulting from the advances in technology and science. 


Report of Topic II 
In What Ways Can We Organize Our School Systems 
More Efficiently and Economically? 


Chairman: Mr. James D. King, Supt. of Schools, Brownwood, Texas 
Mr. Clayton J. Chamberlin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


HE participants of this Conference recognize that if we are to succeed 
in providing schools that operate efficiently and economically, every 
level of organization for education must be taken into account. It is the con- 
senus of the participants that all of the schools are not adequately organ- 
ized to accomplish the goals we have agreed upon for education. 
To accomplish adequately the goals we have set, the participants feel 
that a school district should: 
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1. Include a well-defined community or interrelated communities. 

2. Have resources and pupils sufficient to offer efficiently and economically a com- 
prehensive educational program of elementary and secondary education. 

8. Be able to maintain a competent, well-balanced staff of teachers. 

4. Be able to marshal sufficient wealth to finance a school program. 

5. Be small enough so as not to lose the advantages of community contact and local 
control, nor the response to public wiil. Avoid over-standardization. In meeting these 
criteria, every effort should be made toward intelligent long-range planning. 


The complete public school system of the community should be under 
the jurisdiction of one administrative unit. 

It is the consensus that there is a high correlation between a good edu- 
cational program; getting and keeping good teachers; properly financing 
school buildings and operating schools and a school district organization 
which is large enough to provide good educational leadership, skilled 
teachers, and adequate facilities. 


Upon the citizen rests the primary responsibility for good schools. It is 
the obligation of the citizens to be informed on all matters pertaining 
to their schools. 

1. To understand the school and its essential character within society. 

2. To evaluate properly the school system. 

3. To support adequately the school system. 

4. To choose carefully the members of the board of education. These board mem- 
bers should be selected because of their ability and not because they represent special 
interest groups; they should be non-partisan. 

5. The citizen has the further responsibility to serve on citizens’ committees working 
positively in behalf of the schools. 

It is the responsibility of the board of education to establish policy and 
carry out the duties and obligations imposed by law. 

1. It has the responsibility for exercising leadership, for interpreting the schools to 
the people, and for conveying the desires of the community to those who administer the 
schools. 

2. It must exercise care and responsibility in the selection of a competent and 
professionally qualified administrator, and must establish the climate that will make 
possible the appointment and retention of a competent staff. 

The primary responsibility of the professional educator is the educa- 
tional development of the child. 

1. The professional educators have the responsibility for administering the policies 
approved by the board and should give guidance and direction to the educational needs 
of the community. 

2. It is the responsibility of the members of the professional staff to continue their 
own professional and personal development. They should be participating citizens of 
the community. 


All three groups must work together in a climate of mutual trust and 
confidence with adequate communication among all groups. 
The state should provide to local districts the following types of services: 


1. The establishment of minimum standards for an adequate educational program 
at the local level. 

2. Advisory or consultative services on problems and fields, such as population 
trends, transportation, school construction, financial planning, curriculum development, 
and initiative and development of special services. 
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3. Research and statistical studies of a nature to assist in long-term planning and 
development of schools. 

4. Act as the liasion agency in all relations to the Federal government. 

5. Certification of teachers and professional staff. 

6. To provide dynamic leadership. 


At the two-table level, one person in each case requested that the follow- 
ing statement be included in this report: 

1. The state should provide scholarships for qualified students in financial need 
especially to meet the tragic shortages in teaching, medical arts, and scientific profes- 
sions. 

2. The state, through legislation, should provide a sound, equitable tax base be- 
tween administrative units. 

3. The state shall provide for its public those desirable services over, above, and 
beyond the capabilities of the local district to provide the basic program. (Eight persons 
disfavored this statement, and seven reported the question had not been discussed.) 


The U. S. Office of Education should be adequately staffed to perform the 
functions it is now performing in making reports on the progress of educa- 
tion throughout the Nation, in carrying on essential research activities, 
and for providing promptly needed statistical information. It should also 
provide: 

1. Leadership of the sort represented by this Conference. 


2. The contact of the Federal government should be confined to state-level contacts 
and not made directly with local boards except as mutually agreed by three levels. 


Consideration should be given to the strengthening of the position of 
the Office of Education in keeping with the importance of education to the 
Nation. 

The following statements came to the two-table level with sufficient sup- 
port to merit inclusion in this report, although it cannot be truthfully 
said that they represent a consensus of the participants of this conference. 

1. The Chief State School Officer should be appointed on the basis of professional 
qualifications. 

2. There should be increased use of the school plant for community, recreational, 
and adult educational purposes, thus to secure increased citizen interest and financial 
support. 

3. A study should be made of a twelve-month school year. 

4. There should be co-operation between public and private authorities in efforts 
to provide school facilities for a given area. 

5. Since pupil-teaching ratios are an important factor in achieving educational 
goals, class size should be large enough to permit an optimum program but small enough 
to permit attention to individual needs. 

6. There should be studies of non-teaching duties and ways to free the teacher to 
exercise her primary responsibility for instruction. Careful study should be given to what 
constitutes a non-teaching situation. And if assistance is to be given the teacher, it must 
not be nullified by trends toward increase of class size. 

7. Development of arrangements for special services performed by co-operative 
agreement between local districts is recommended. 

8. Local school districts should be fiscally independent under state law. 
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Opening Remarks on “What Are Our School Building Needs?” 
by William President Lane, Jr., Former Governor of Maryland 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Conference: 


Y BRIEF remarks are intended only as a limited road map for the 
course of your discussions at this session of the Conference: to be 
used as you see fit. You have dealt with the question of “what our schools 
should accomplish,” and we have the benefit of your thinking and con- 
clusions on that question in the report just received. You have discussed 
“in what ways we can organize our school systems more efficiently and 
economically.” At this session we invite your discussion of the question, 
“what are our school building needs?” 

Any study of school building needs must be related to the question of 
educational programs and purposes—what the schools are trying to accom- 
plish—if the building is to serve as an effective educational tool. A study 
of building needs is likewise related to that of district organization. 


The question “what are our school building needs?” has both quantita- 
tive and qualitative facets. Nearly everyone agrees that everywhere we need 
more classrooms to house our school children, but this committee and this 
Conference lack the time, the money, and the personnel to conduct a con- 
fident survey of the extent and limit of that need. Most estimates of the 
over-all classroom shortage have been based on the “Report of the Status 
Phase of the School Facilities Survey” which was published by the U. S. 
Office of Education in 1953. The survey provided figures as to classroom 
needs in thirty-nine states and four territories, as of September 1952. 

The White House Conference Committee undertook to appraise the 
validity of the figures coutained in the survey by sending to the authorities 
in each state a questionnaire asking whether they now—in 1955—consider 
that the figures on classroom needs in their state as of the time of the survey 
were: correct; an understatement; or an overstatement. Of the thirty- 
five states that replied, twenty-three stated that the figures were correct; 
eleven stated that the figures were an understatement; and one claimed to 
have made an overstatement. 

In order to evaluate further our current status of need, we also asked 
whether in their judgment current construction in their state is— (a) Keep- 
ing pace with current needs and reducing the backlog; (b) Keeping pace 
with current needs but not reducing the backlog; and (c) Not keeping 
pace with current needs. 

Of the forty-one answers that we received, ten states claimed they were 
gaining ground; twelve claimed they were holding their own; and nineteen 
states claimed they were losing ground. It is with some hesitation that I 
give you more detailed data from the information furnished us by the 
school authorities of these forty-one states and territories. At least this is a 
summary of what they told us: 
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1. For the current school year (1955-1956), forty-one states, representing 81.4 per cent 
of the total population, provided data. Based on their replies, there is an overall na- 
tional need of 203,450 classrooms—76 per cent of this need, they say, is due to accumulated 
backlog. 

n be built in 1955-56—on the basis of data from thirty-nine states (representing 
79.9 per cent of the total population), the number of classrooms is 54,484. 

3. The cummulative need for five years (1955 to 1960)—on the basis of replies from 
forty-one states, the total national need is estimated at $74,250 classrooms. 

My hesitation about these estimates is a fear that in some instances the 
information given us as to need may have a background of desire or budget- 
ary consideration. This committee gets a deep satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that the question of how many classrooms are now needed has been 
exhaustively discussed at conferences heretofore held at local and state 
levels. The accurate over-all answer may well stem from an evaluation and 
audit of their reports. 

The confident answer to the question of school building needs must be 
determined at the local district level, if local autonomy is to prevail to any 
degree. The educational program should be formulated to meet local 
needs, and the organization of the administrative units (school district) 
and the attendance centers (school buildings) is best determined in respect 
to local geography and topography, local population distribution, and 
local social and economic conditions. 

Deciding exactly how many classrooms are needed, however, involves a 
series of value judgments about which honest people may differ. It is not 
enough to say we need so many classrooms. There is also the basic question 
of what a classroom—a satisfactory one—means. There are other related 
building spaces that most communities will demand as supplements to 
classrooms. 

Equally important are the obstacles to building enough classrooms—no 
matter how many that may be. 

School building needs may be looked at irrespective of the local com- 
munity’s financial ability to meet them; in the end, however, the need must 
be related to cost and the ability of the local district to secure the necessary 
funds for capital outlay locally or with the assistance of outside govern- 
mental agencies. 

While we realize that among the needs related to school housing, per- 
haps the financial one is the greatest in most communities of our Nation, 
nonetheless tonight we invite you to discuss our school building needs, 
exclusive of our ability to finance them, even though tomorrow's session 
may bring a rude awakening as to what we can presently afford. Dreaming 
about things that we could not at the moment afford has helped to make 
us a great nation. 

In considering the problem of our school building needs, we suggest your 
discussion of the following or similar questions: 

First: Are there any states represented at your table which, under 
present plans, can meet all their building needs in the next five years? 
If so, what states? 
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Second: In the states which cannot meet their building needs under . 
present plans, what obstacles stand in the way? How can such obstacles be 
overcome? 

Third: Should the state or Federal government exercise any control 
over specific building plans and specifications? If so, what type of control 
and to what extent? 

; Fourth: What are the basic facilities that every satisfactory school 
ate building must have? What facilities are desirable but not mandatory? 
Fifth: Can existing school buildings be more effectively used for school 
and community purposes? If so, how? 
ha | Sixth: What other agreements can we reach in answering the question, 
fe 3 “What are our school building needs?” 

ei Your opinion on these and similar questions on building needs are neces- 
sary if we are to lay a firm foundation for the future intelligence of our 
children and grandchildren. 


















Report of Topic II 
What Are Our School Building Needs? 


4 Chairmen: Earl H. Beling, Engineering Consultant, 

Ls Moline, Illinois 

Tye Elmer W. Rowley, Dean, Joliet Junior College 
Joliet, Illinois 







7 é T APPEARS that under present plans only two or three states have been 

Hf quoted as stating that they can meet their building needs for the next 
a five years. 

/ We have taken the question exactly as stated. Under the present plans 

and time limitations stipulated, it seems to be virtually impossible for most 

of the states to meet school building needs. 

The general consensus was this: No state represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity to build the schools it will need during the next five 
years. But, with the exception of a few states, one of the states presently 
has plans which indicate a political determination powerful enough to 
overcome all of the obstacles. Some territories and a few states may need 
outside financial assistance. 


Obstacles in the Way of Meeting Building Needs: 
1. School building codes are frequently obsolete. They should be 
revised at intervals of not more than five years to make full use of 
newer building materials and methods. 
2. Lack of co-operative effort in reorganization to assure efficient 
administration. 
Lack of foresight in long-term planning for future needs. 
Construction industry not rapid enough to take care of needs be- 
cause of shortages in materials, labor, and professional services. 
5. State institutional laws limiting bonding capacity. 
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Failure of state laws to equalize tax values. 
Mobility of population; increase in birth rate; influx of new popu- 
lation. 


. Lack of understanding of school building needs on the part of the 


public. 

Building plans in relation to cost and design not acceptable to 
community. 

Community lacks financial ability to support minimum construc- 
tion needs. 

Community resists additional taxation. 

Community resists consolidation of districts and attendant build- 
ing needs. 

Loss of tax revenue due to use of land and facilities by the state and 
and Federal agencies. 

Almost complete dependence on property tax. 

Tax exemptions and preferential tax treatment to attract industry. 
High interest rate and bad credit risks. 

Representatives from Washington, D. C., stated that Federal 
legislation would be necessary in order for them to construct the 
buildings they will need in the next five years. In addition to that, 
the basic problem here seems to be a lack of fiscal independence 
which is to be noted in quite a number of municipalities across 
the country. 


Suggested Solution to Obstacles: 


ye 


9. 


Presentation graphically of accurate factual data to the public in 
the hope that an intelligent electorate will meet the problem on a 
local and state level. 

More realistic bonded indebtedness. 

Equalized tax valuation on state-wide basis. 

State Planning Commission for public buildings which would 
study needs of impoverished districts. 

Continuation of Federal aid to impacted areas. 

Better advance planning for new areas. 

Some feel that state assistance to distressed districts for capital 
outlay should be studied. 

It was the feeling of the group that Federal land properties are 
not bearing their fair share of taxes. 

There was a feeling that the Federal government should reim- 
burse the states in lieu of taxes. 


The Following Recommendations Are Made in Regard to State and 
Federal Control: 


States should establish minimum building standards for health and 
safety in terms of goals to be achieved rather than the means 
of attaining them. Wherever states contribute building funds, 
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its educational agency should give prior approval to plans and 
specifications to insure compliance with these standards. 


. States should pursue research, and provide leadership through 


consulting services, for school districts on building construction, 
with special emphasis on new building materials and techniques. 


. The Federal government should have no control whatsoever over 


school building plans and specifications. 

Some thought, however, that the U. S. Office of Education should 
engage in research in all areas of school building materials and 
construction and make results available to schools. 

Some thought that, wherever the Federal government allocates 
money to impacted areas, any regulation should be exercised 
through existing state agencies if such exist in the states. 


Basic and Desirable Facilities: 


The basic facilities for every satisfactory school building should 
include housing for all functional services required to carry on the 
kinds of educational programs anticipated in the report of the 
first topic. 

First claim on resources for development of school facilities to 
meet this emergency should be given to the basic educational needs 
of youth. 

Design should be the joint efforts of lay or professional groups and 
individuals, including architects, engineers, community planners, 
teachers, pupils, administrators, and other citizens. 

Some felt that this report should also be particularized. Basic 
facilities for an elementary school—adequate site, classrooms in- 
cluding kindergarten, office facilities, space for assembly and 
cafeteria activities or multi-purpose room, physical education and 
playground facilities, equipment, health unit, teachers’ room, 
service and sanitary facilities, toilet rooms, custodial and storage 
rooms. Desirable, but not mandatory, facilities should include 
special service rooms, library, and visual aid facilities. 

Basic facilities for secondary schools—adequate site; general class- 
rooms; special classrooms for science, art, homemaking, music, in- 
dustrial arts, and for vocational education; boys’ and girls’ physi- 
cal education; offices, library, and textbook rooms; cafeteria; audi- 
torium; health unit; teachers’ lounge; locker facilities for students. 
Desirable, but not mandatory swimming pool, visual aid facilities. 


It is the consensus that the buildings can be more effectively used for 
school and community purposes: 


1. 


The possible use of buildings for the entire twelve months by 
children and adults should be explored for educational, civic, and 
recreational purposes. 

Buildings should be open for adult evening classes, recreation, and 
general civic and community purposes with school purposes having 
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high priority. Proper supervisory control over use should be exer- 
cised so as to cause no interference with school operation. There 
should be supervision and budget provision for this extra use. 

3. Some felt that activities should include use of buildings during 
school hours on holidays and week-ends. 

4. Double shift use of a school building is highly undesirable. It may 
have to be tolerated in an emergency situation, but is no substitute 
for an adequate building program. 

5. On the question of extending the school-day or school-year use of 
buildings, some recommended a study; some were instructed to 
omit the topic; and some recommended caution in considering 
such proposals. 

6. Present crowded conditions in the schools should not be accepted 
as permanent standards. 

7. Remodeling of school buildings, where a more adequate plant 
would result, should be carefully considered. 

Other points discussed were as follows: 

1. While recognizing the tremendous shortage of classrooms, we also 
feel that problems will not be solved until enough classrooms are 
available to make it possible to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio 
which will provide a more ideal teaching situation. 

2. Legislation to insure that new housing developments shall be re- 

quired to provide space for school buildings. 

Sites should be selected on a long-range planning basis. 

School sites should be provided with zoning protection to prevent 

encroachment. 

5. There is a need for free interchange of information between public 
school and non-public school authorities with reference to school 
construction plans. 

6. Some raised the question as to whether the “classroom” unit is the 
adequate criterion for measuring facility needs, and suggest experi- 
mentation in projects for multiplying the teacher's services which 
might reflect on the traditional classroom form. 


1» ve 


Excerpts from the Remarks on “How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers—and Keep Them?” 
by Mrs. Ethel G. Brown, 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 


Chairman, Subcommittee on 
“How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers—and Keep Them?” 


\ \ JE COME this morning to the field in which each of us is a specialist. 

I once heard an educator remark that at least half of us were 
convinced we could write acceptably for publication, three quarters of 
us cherished a belief that only a combination of unfortunate circumstances 
had diverted us from a spectacular career upon the stage, but that all of 
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us must be sure that we could teach—not that we'd like to, you understand— 
but we, or practically anyone else, could. Only this sublime confidence, he 
felt, could explain the reckless efforts of so many husbands to teach their 
wives to drive, or the persistent refusal of the general public to accord 
members of the teaching profession the recognition and monetary com- 
pensation their skills and services warrant, thus getting education in step 
with the rest of the parade. 
fe es 

Certainly one of our tasks here is to take note of the several ways in 
which we may deal with present critical shortages without permitting 
further risk of impairment of educational opportunities for children now 
in school or about to enter. Do you not agree, however, that our principal 
obligation is to do some long-range planning for achieving a balance 
between teacher supply and demand? Shall we not have to decide whether 
or not the getting and keeping of enough qualified teachers is a hopeless 
task for the foreseeable future? 

Admittedly your assignment is not an easy one. You know the disparity 
between the number of teachers required and the number we are graduat- 
ing. Most of you are aware, however, that college enrollments have taken 
an upswing—2,693,000 (1955) with an expected 3,401,000 by 1962. Can 
we divise effective means of holding in college the capable youth who do 
not now stay to be graduated? Can we spark the interest of others who do 
not now continue their education beyond high school? Can we attract into 
preparation for teaching service a relatively stable percentage of qualified 
students? Do you not believe that we can, even in a continuing competitive 
manpower market, if we enlist our communities in unremitting effort to 
raise standards for selection, preparation, certification, and in-service 
growth of teachers, and if at sometime we can stabilize the holding power 
of the profession by steady improvement of the relative economic condition 
of teachers? 

What we have here, however, is not just a question of salary, of hours of 
work, of teaching load, of opportunities for professional growth, and other 
conditions of work. We have a question of recognition, of appreciation for 
one of the most essential tasks in any society—the education of its children 
for full citizenship. This is a work that demands the finest minds, minds 
with the highest intellectual attainments and the ability to introduce chil- 
dren to a world of rapidly expanding knowledge. 

The future of every one of the professions is hanging in the balance 
today. Whether or not Johnny Jones can get into college and eventually 
into a graduate school depends upon the quality of instruction he has in 
the elementary and secondary school. Whether he wants to go to college 
and to graduate study may well depend upon an inspired high-school 
teacher. We need as teachers in our high schools not just reasonably in- 
telligent persons who will apply themselves enough to keep one jump 
ahead of their classes. We require teachers who not only understand 
adolescents and the learning process, but also are so steeped in the subject 
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matter they teach, and so broadly educated themselves that they can fire 
the imagination of their students. 


I am a great believer in the importance of individual effort, in devoted 
commitment to the small deed. We have seen great flashes of insight illu- 
minate the world, but most of man’s great works were once but dreams— 
brought to fruition by hours at the drawing board, by uncounted blows 
of hammer and chisel, innumerable strokes upon a canvas, experiments 
so numerous as to be designated only by number. 

If we have a conviction about the importance of education to our 
economy, to the quality of being of the American people, to our system of 
government, to our national existence, we must accept the fact that this 
conviction cannot be spread by decree. Nor can acceptance of the need 
for sustained programs to get and keep good teachers, be the irreplaceable 
factor. Should we not see as part of our planning some suggestions for 
implementation at several levels, including the individual and personal? 
Could we raise these kinds of simple questions with our acquaintances, 
for example: 

1. Why should a teacher wish to come to our town? 

2. Where will he live? 

3. What kind of place is our school? Attractive, although possibly simple, or 
“good enough?” 

4. What teaching materials and equipment do we supply? 

5. What is the pupil-teacher ratio? 

6. Do we recognize that teachers, too, are human beings with feelings, tastes, and 
opinions? 

7. Do we accept teachers as interesting and important members of our community, 
or do we set them apart where we may scrutinize and criticize at will? 

8. When new teachers come to us, do we take pains to see that they become ac- 
quainted, particularly if young and on first teaching assignment? 

9. If we hear that a teacher's methods are unlike those we once knew, do we reject 
without investigation any deviation from the procedures of our own little red school 
house, or do we take the trouble to find out why changes have seemed appropriate? 

10. What kind of salary schedule have we? What is the differential between mini- 
mum and maximum? Is this an inducement for qualified personnel to remain with us? 
Are we preparing teachers for other states? 

11. Upon what kind of tax structure is our school system based? 


Our organized community effort magnifies the unpretentious personal 
deed many times. Because it is set into a larger project and, in that wider 
context, pays the highest returns, it immediately affects the welfare of 
youth. Our organized effort consolidaes the deeds of many, who together 
can generate the power to provide for all American youth the educational 
opportunities they should have. 

As we answer this topical question, although we shall deal with thou- 
sands and millions as we describe our needs and our supply—we shall not 
see a faceless mass of impersonal instructors. We shall see the dedicated 
men and women whom we see serving in our classrooms at home. This 
question is the heart of the problem. Into it we must put our hearts. 
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Report of Topic IV 
“How Can We get Enough Good Teachers—and Keep Them?” 


Chairmen: Mrs. Harold J. Fallon, President of the 
New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Bronxville, New York 
Mrs. Fred A. Radke, Immediate Past President 
of the Washington State Schools Directors 
Association, Port Angeles, Washington 


HE American public must be reawakened to the fact that teachers 
work with our most precious resource—our children. 

A good educational system requires good teachers and enough of them 
in each locality to meet its needs. 

We believe that, to increase the supply of good teachers from any source, 
three basic considerations must be kept in mind: 

1. The prestige and status of teaching must be comparable to other professions 
within the community. 

2. The salary structure must be high enough and flexible enough to compete 
effectively with other fields bidding for quality manpower. 

8. The teacher's job must be so defined as to challenge and attract the interest of 
talented people. 

A good teacher is one who has an active interest in children and youth; 
has a broad educational background; is professionally qualified and com- 
petent; possesses good physical and mental health; has a good moral charac- 
ter; manifests a desire for self-improvement; can work constructively with 
other professional workers, parents, and the community; and is proud 
of teaching as a profession. 

“Enough” good teachers implies enough teachers in the classrooms to 
develop each child to his full potential, taking into account the educa- 
tional service to be rendered in that particular classroom. 

We can increase the supply of good teachers through several avenues. 
One is by the recruitment of high-school youth, stimulated by the follow- 
ing: the example of dedicated and inspired teachers, the formation of 
Future Teacher Clubs, the participation in Career Days and other 
guidance activities focused upon teaching; also, the extension of public 
and private scholarships and other grants to qualified teacher candidates, 
the enlistment of all community agencies in the recruitment of high-school 
teacher candidates, and the evidence of teachers expressing enthusiastic 
pride in their profession. 

Another avenue of approach is improving the programs of teacher prep- 
aration. This would include strong programs of general education and 
a professional program keyed to professional problems and responsibilities 
as well as motivation for continued study after appointment. Institutions 
of higher education should accept greater responsibility for recruitment 
and preparation of teachers. There should be a review and evaluation of 
teacher training programs for the purpose of making them as challenging, 
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effective, and attractive as possible. We have found it amply evident that 
lowering standards of teacher preparation and certification will not assist 
teacher recruitment. It is important, also, to staff teacher training institu- 
tions with competent, well-qualified professional staff, providing them 
with adequate funds. 

Recruitment of qualified former teachers would be facilitated by the 
use of state surveys of potential teachers; by the provision of re-training 
programs, which are practical and dynamic by making available scholar- 
ships for in-service and pre-service training programs; by changes in re- 
strictive laws governing tenure and employment. Improved working con- 
ditions and salaries, relaxation of compulsory retirement provisions, part- 
time employment, and the establishment of teacher reciprocity agreements 
between states were also favored. 

Among those lacking teacher training, carefully selected college grad- 
uates may be another source of additional teachers after completing pro- 
fessional training specially geared to their needs. Experiments are being 
conducted in this field and it is recommended that no final decision be 
reached until much more information is available as to the more advan- 
tageous type of program. 

There may yet be some other means of increasing the supply of good 
teachers, such as the development of various benefit plans comparable to 
those in industry. A continuing need for community appreciation and 
recognition of our teachers was strongly emphasized. 

In the choice of candidates for teacher preparation and placement, 
race, religious affiliation, or national origin should not be considered. 

It was recommended that we urge the U. S. Office of Education to make 
a study of certification standards and establish a basis for reciprocity in 
certification between states. 

We believe that the most effective use of teacher talents will require 
more rather than fewer persors. 

We recommend relief of teichers from non-professional duties and the 
use of consultants and supervisory services. It is further recommended 
that there be consolidation of attendance units to provide good age group- 
ing, good buildings, and good school environment; the provision and more 
effective use of good equipment, library service, and teaching materials, 
including visual aids, sound films, and television. 

We feel that, at this time, the use of teacher aids requires further study 
and experimentation before it can be recommended as a means of meeting 
the shortage of teachers. 

If teachers are to be retained, then every school system is obligated to 
provide personnel services which have been recognized as necessary for 
an individual to achieve job satisfaction. These are: 


1. Selection of teachers capable of providing educational leadership 
to children, parents, and the community. 

2. Good personnel relationships. 

3. More attractive living and working conditions. 
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4. A continuous orientation program that will enable the teacher to 
become a functioning member of the community and the teaching 
staff. 

5. A program of communications adequate to keep the teacher in- 
formed and able to participate in the operation of the school. 

6. A co-operative evaluation program to assist each teacher to identify 
teachers’ strengths and weaknesses. 

7. A salary schedule that will enable the classroom teacher to secure 
rewards commensurate with those of other professions. 

8. An in-service training program that will enable teachers to develop 
to the maximum of their potential. 

9. The strengthening of policies related to tenure, retirement, group 
insurance, sabbatical and emergency leaves, released time for pro- 
fessional meetings and courses. 

10. The encouragement of parental emphasis on good conduct on the 
part of their children. 

11. The adequate personal and professional guidance to be provided 
for the beginning teachers. 

12. The providing of service awards in recognition of outstanding 
teaching accomplishment. 

18. The further studies or research on merit increases for teachers. 


Report of Topic V 
“How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and Operate Them?” 


Chairmen: Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Washington, Olympia, Washington 
Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive-Secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Washington, D. C. 


Loca. SCHOOL SuPPORT 


ACH state has the responsibility to provide for all its children an op- 

portunity for a minimum of twelve years of public school education. 
The organization of administrative units should be such as to eliminate or 
reduce to a minimum the inefficient and ineffective school districts in both 
the elementary and secondary fields, and to provide the most desirable 
unit for the offering of an adequate educational program for all elementary 
and secondary pupils. 

Districts should be organized on the basis of natural areas of communica- 
tion, geographic manageability and in keeping with the best interests of 
the community and the pupils. 

It was agreed that an adequate organization of school districts was closely 
related to any fair and adequate program of finance for schools. 

There should be re-examination of the legal restrictions on borrowing 
and taxing powers for school purposes leading toward the easing of such 
restrictions but safeguarding the credit of the state and local communities. 
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It is noted that a small minority favored the removal of all restrictions. 

Where legal restrictions exist, they should be periodically reviewed. 

Each state should base its taxing power on property through an equalized 
assessed vauation and on the basis of state-wide, uniform standards, there- 
by providing a fairer base in terms of ability to pay. Better trained 
people, better administration processes, and more scientific methods are 
needed to insure fairness in assessment procedures and practices. 

All taxable property should be kept on the tax rolls, and there should 
be continuous reappraisal of property values. 


STATE SCHOOL AID 


There was consensus that state aid should be increased to provide, after 
a fair local levy, a basic program on an equalized basis. Some favored a 
combination of equalization and flat grants. There was a general agree- 
ment that initiative to exceed the basic program should be encouraged. 

A re-examination should be made in each state of the constitutional 
and statutory restrictions on the bonding and taxing powers of the state 
governments. These should be eased to the extent necessary to provide 
an adequate program of education. There was some opinion that, if 
necessary, constitutional restrictions should be removed. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


A substantial majority felt that some states do not have sufficient finan- 
cial resources to take care of the essential needs of the schools. 

The participants approved by a ratio of more than two to one the propo- 
sition that the Federal government should increase its financial partici- 
pation in public education. Of those favoring such increase, the over- 
whelming majority approved an increase in Federal funds for school 
building construction. On the issue of Federal funds to the states for 
local school operation, the participants divided almost evenly. A very 
small minority was opposed to Federal aid for education ip any form. 

A majority agreed that all states and territories and the District of 
Columbia should be eligible for Federal funds, but that they should be 
granted only on the basis of demonstrated needs. 

Federal aid should never be permitted to become a deterrent to state 
and local initiative in education. 

The administration of Federal funds should be through the appropriate 
state agency for education. This state agency should determine the relative 
needs of local school districts. There was some opinion that Federal ad- 
ministration of financial grants for education should be vested in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The delegates almost unanimously opposed any Federal control over 
educational use of funds in local school districts. Accounting by the 
states to the Federal government for fiscal pape was not interpreted 
as Federal control of education. 
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One table in ten recommended that Federal aid should be made avail- 
able to states only for those districts certifying that they are conforming 
to the Supreme Court decision prohibiting racially segregated school sys- 
tems. 

NoOn-PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 


The groups that considered the question whether non-public schools 
have sufficient revenue to meet present and anticipated needs agreed that 
the non-public schools were probably having financial difficulties in meet- 
ing their needs. 

While the participants recognized the right of parents to educate their 
children in non-public schools in accordance with American tradition, a 
large majority of the participants did not favor the use of tax funds for 
support of non-public educational institutions. 

A small number of participants discussed the matter of health and 
welfare benefits to pupils of non-public schools. Among these participants 
there was considerable sentiment that such services should not be denied 
to these pupils. 

As means for increasing support of non-public schools, private and cor- 
porate gifts and grants and tuition fees were suggested. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE 


The costs of education have risen because of the increased expenses for 
labor and materials, inflationary pressures, growing population and the 
improvement of school programs. 

The problem of financing our schools, however, is not lack of capacity 
to support education adequately. The problem is national determination 
to apply enough of our available resources to the job. 

The people of America need urgently to re-examine the allocation of 
tax funds at all levels of government. The destiny of our children and our 
free society demands that we use more of our wealth for education. 


Report of Topic VI 
“How Can We Obtain a Continuing Public Interest in Education?” 


Chairmen: Mrs. Ruth H. Page, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
Mr. Edwin Buck, Farmer, Leesburg, Ohio 


DUCATION, as an American heritage, is a public enterprise and re- 
sponsibility, basic to democracy, and, as such, requires for its whole- 
some growth the active concern, support, and participation of the public. 
In the final analysis, a fine quality educational program through the 
radiance and enthusiasm of its teachers and pupils is its own best ambas- 
sador. However, there are many activities at the community level which 
we have observed help create public interest in education. Some of these 
activities are: the organization of such associations as the parent-teacher 
organizations, educational associations, and various similar groups; Ob- 
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servance of special days and weeks devoted to education; wide use of tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers; formation of study groups; local confer- 
ences; board-appointed lay advisory committtees; counsel groups; safety 
patrols; scheduled individual parent and teacher conferences; school news- 
papers; community use of school buildings; extracurricular activities; 
illustrated annual reports by school boards; class reunions; student par- 
ticipation in community activities; and teacher participation in com- 
munity affairs. Opinion was divided on the use of full- or part-time school- 
community public relations directors. 


State 


Many of the activities heretofore mentioned have proved helpful at the 
state level as well. Additional activities found valuable include: 

1. Research and dissemination of information on educational matters 
by agencies and organizations broadly representative of all facets 
of society 

2. Activities such as Boy's and Girl’s State designed to familiarize 
pupils with governmental activities 

3. Organized programs of state-wide associations of teachers, school 

boards, and PTA 

State Citizen Committees 

State fairs exhibiting work of students 

State-wide Teachers Recognition days 

Legislation interim commissions, including both laymen and legis- 
lators 

Educational programs of civic services, business, labor, agriculture, 
and other organizations 

9. State White House Conference 


ao SH 


9 


National 


As was true in the case of state and local activities, many of these same 
activities listed will be found helpful on the national scene. Additional 
ways of creating nation-wide public interest include: 

1. Compilation and distribution of pertinent information concerning 
education by governmental agencies such as the U. S. Office of 
Education and national organizations broadly representative of 
the professional, business, and citizens groups as well as private 
foundations 

2. Observance of National Education Week 

38. White House Conference 

Recommendations which may prove helpful in encouraging continuing 
interest in education at local, state, and national levels include: 

1. A continuation of the White House Conference on Education to 
be held periodically at national, state, and local levels 

2. The setting aside and more effective use of additional channels for 
educational television 
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. School board meetings in all communities should be open to the 
public and citizens encouraged to attend them 
. All citizens should be encouraged to participate more in school 
campaigns and to go to the polls at school elections 
. There should be greater emphasis on instruction of students in 
the organization, financing, and purposes of public and non-public 
schools 
6. Initiation by boards of education of programs that relate to educa- 
tional matters. 
7. Encourage co-operative relationship between the school and public 
libraries 
8. Encourage local and national publications to publicize the names 
and accomplishments of outstanding students in the community, 
state, and nation in the same manner they do outstanding athletes. 
9. Public relations should be an organized and planned part of 
every school program 

Opinion was divided on the question of the elevation of the Office of 
Education to cabinet status. 

We agree that the energy, intellectual effort and investment of money 
on the White House Conference on Education will be futile unless specific 
and positive actions are undertaken at the local, county, state, and national 
levels to meet the existing crisis in education and plan for future needs. 

It is our firm conviction that when the people have all the facts, they 
will make the right decisions. Lastly, on behalf of the participants in this 
Conference and the citizens back home, we wish to thank the President 
of the United States for this opportunity of coming together to study ways 
and means of meeting our educational needs and to thank Mr. Neil Mc- 
Elroy, Chairman; Mr. Clint Pace, Director; the members of the Committee 
and the Subcommittee, and the consultants for their efforts in conducting 
this Conference. 
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ALBERTY, HAROLD, Chairman. Preparation of Core Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, 1201 16th Street. 1955. 104 pp. $1.25. For many years 
secondary education has been a major focus for study and re-examination. 
Numerous efforts have been made to devise curriculum plans which would serve 
youth better as they face the problems of our present world. Some of these 
efforts have centered on general education and one promising proposal, that 
of core programs, has now gained considerable acceptance and recognition. Any 
innovation or improvement in the curriculum is dependent upon the availability 
of skillful teachers. In the development of core programs the preparation of © 
teachers has been found to be a major problem. For this reason ASCD has had 
a Committee on the Preparation of Core Teachers. 

This committee has provided a most significant service in preparing this 
pamphlet. Its members have presented briefly the broad social and educational 
setting in which core programs are developing and thus have helped to provide 
bases for analyzing proposals. They have given definitions of the core program 
and then presented both basic principles and illustrative practices for the 
preservice preparation of the needed teacher. Chapter titles are: Need for a 
New Genera! Education in the High School; The Need for Core Teachers; What 
Kind of Teacher Is Needed for Core Classes?; Proposals for Preservice Educa- 
tion of Core Teachers; Some Current Programs for Preparation of Core Teach- 
ers, and In-Service Education of Core Teachers. 

BENNETT, L. E. Guidance in Groups. New York 86: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1955. 423 pp. $5.50. This deals with group approaches to all phases 
of guidance—personal, social, vocational, and educational—at various age levels 
from childhood to later maturity. In this new book the author emphasizes the 
purposes of group procedures in guidance or personnel services and considers 
their relationship with individual procedures such as counseling. The book traces 
the sources of group-guidance procedures in social work, medical, and psychiatric 
practice, religious and secular education, and personnel work, with emphasis on 
implications of practices in these various fields for educational programs at all 
age levels. It deals with helping each individual within the group to understand 
himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, realistic plans, and use- 
ful adjustments, and it is focused on the aspects of emotional adjustment, mental 
hygiene, and human relations. 

Research dealing with common human problems in living at various ages is 
utilized (1) to indicate desirable emphases in group procedures at different 
levels; and (2) to suggest procedures for investigating the common problems of 
any group of individuals. Implications of research findings in group dynamics, 
in learning processes, and in group therapy are brought to bear upon learning 
techniques in group guidance and upon special procedures such as problem- 
solving techniques, role playing, the case method, multiple counseling, and group 
therapy as these are described and illustrated. Illustrations of classroom tech- 
niques are included throughout the book, and examples of forms and exercises are 
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included in the appendix together with an illustrative unit on human relations 
and a bibliography of visual aids. 
BOSSING, N. L. Principles of Secondary Education, 2nd Edition. New York 
11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 544 pp. $5.75. There has been a deep-seated con- 
viction on the part of those responsible for the induction of the neophyte into 
the field of secondary education that the prospective educator should become 
fully aware of the nature of this institution of which he is to become so much a 
part. Consequently, students in training have been introduced quite generally to 
a course designed to acquaint them with the nature of the secondary school. 
This course has been variously labeled: Secondary Education, The Secondary 
School, American High School, or Principles of Secondary Education. The latter 
title, more than any other, seems to have implied more fully and consistently the 
fundamental nature of this course. 
For two decades the author has been engaged in the induction of youth into a 
beginning course in secondary education. He, with many of his colleagues, has 
had a growing conviction that this course provided a most welcome opportunity 


‘ to insure to the novice a fundamental appreciation of the unique and important 


task of secondary education in our democratic society and to create a conscious- 
ness of professional pride in the American secondary school. 

While the basic guiding philosophy of our schools as the educative agency of 
our democratic society remains unchanged, local and world conditions in the 
aftermath of the war indicate some slight though oblique shifts in the direction 
of change of the institutional aspects of education. Likewise, the constructive 
suggestions that have come from many users of the first edition of this book, as 
well as the further experience of the author in its use, appear to offer possibilities 
for the improvement of the book both for the individual teacher and for class- 
room use. 

The book is divided into four major parts: Introduction, Development in 
America, Present Task of American Education, and Implementing the Program. 
Topics covered include: What Criticisms Are Frequently Made of the Secondary 
School, What Factors Have Produced the American Secondary School of Today?, 
In What Respects Are Our Secondary School Now Different from Those in 
Europe?, What Is the Nature of the Secondary School Pupil?, What Is the 
Nature of Our Democratic Society?, What Is the Nature of the Problems Facing 
Youth in Our Democratic Society?, What Should Be the Task of the School in 
America?, What Should Be the Task of the Secondary School in America?, What 
Is the Status of the Present Secondary School—lIts Characteristics, Population, 
Finance, and Personnel?, Who Should Be Responsible for the Program of the 
Secondary School?, How May Such a Program of Secondary Education Be 
Effectively Organized?, What Is the Curriculum Problem?, How Can the Core 
Curriculum Be Developed”, How To Develop Student Activities?, What Shall 
the Function of Guidance Be?, How To Develop the Community School”, and 
What Are Possible Limiting Factors in the Development of the Ideal School 
Program? 

CALLIS, ROBERT; P. C. POLMANTIER, and E. C. ROEBER. A Casebook 
of Counseling. New York 1: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc. 1955. 364 pp. $5. 
This book is an outgrowth of a counseling program with which the authors have 
been associated for a number of years. The program consists of three parts— 
teaching, research, and service. Each of the parts are interwoven into the pro- 
gram and each is dependent upon, and supported to, the other parts of the pro- 
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gram. The book has been developed as a means of studying counseling theory as 
it relates to actual practice in an educational setting. It is not concentrated 
upon a single theoretical concept of counseling methodology, but recognizes con- 
tribution from several and sometimes diverse points of view. It contains a 
variety of counseling cases and presents some of the common problems en- 
countered in the counselor’s common problems day-to-day activities. It reflects 
degress of counselor preparation and experience; and, as a consequence, the 
book purposely includes counseling at varying degrees of effectiveness. 

The first chapter describes the authors’ procedure in their study. The next 
five chapters each present a case study of an individual. Chapter VII presents 
a discussion of methodology, techniques, and ethics. Included is also an appendix, 
a bibliography of 446 source references, and an index. 

FEINGOLD, S. N. Scholarships Fellowships and Loans, Volume III. Cam- 
bridge 38: Bellman Publishing Company. 1955. 471 pp. $10. Dr. Feingold, 
director of a community counseling and placement agency and a college teacher, 
is the author of six books in the field of guidance and a leading authority in 
the United States on student aid. A consultant to local and national scholarship 
foundations, he managed to go to college by working and obtaining student aid 
himself. Since that time one of his major interests has been the talented student 
who needs help in order to reach his vocational goals. “Our most precious re- 
source,” according to Dr. Feingold, “are people and we cannot afford to let so 
many contribute so little to themselves and to society because of lack of finances 
for the necessary training. Nine out of ten outstanding Americans today have 
received some form of student aid in completing their education.” 

This book contains information on more than 8,000 scholarships, fellowships, 
loans, and grants-in-aid that award more than $10,000,000 annually. All three 
volumes together now list more than $30,000,000 that is awarded annually. The 
information in Volume III is all new, and none of the data from Volumes I and 
II is repeated. 

The publication gives listings which are not available from any other source, 
along with suggestions on how to meet scholarship, fellowship, or loan com- 
mittees plus sample application forms and directions for filling them out. All 
material is indexed and crossreferenced so that it is readily found. Volume III 
contains a master index for all three volumes according to vocational goals or 
fields of interest. All three volumes together sell for $20. The books are con- 
sidered an essential addition to the library of every educator, personnel manager, 
librarian, dean and admissions officer, teacher, fund administrator, financial and 
guidance counselor as well as to the youngsters themselves and their parents. 

Forty Second Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Philadelphia 4: 
William B. Castetter Executive Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 3810 Walnut 
Street, 1955. 130 pp. $1. This issue contains the lectures and discussions that took 
place at the joint meeting of the University of Pennsylvania and the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania Education Association, held 
April 20-22, 1955 at the University in Philadelphia. Topic included are Admin- 
istration, Elementary and Secondary Education, Nutrition, In-Service Training, 
Guidance, and Retarded Children. Secondary education papers presented were: 
Curriculum Development as Re-education by George Sharp, How Can Secondary 
Education Be Strengthened? by Galen Jones, How Good Are Our Schools? by 
Paul E. Elicker, Problems Which Slow Learners Present to Workers in Sec- 
ondary Education by Leon C. Hood, Suggested Tasks To be Done in Improving 
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the Curriculum by Ole Sand, Who Profits from Good Supervision and Why by 
Frank G. Dickey. 

FREEMAN, F. S. Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing. New 
York 17: Henry Holt and Company. 1955. 625 pp. $5.25. This revised edition, 
while essentially the same in form as the original one, has been improved and 
brought up to date where possible. The following special features might be 
noted. In this edition there is a fuller discussion of test standardization, parti- 
cularly as regards methods of estimating reliability and validity. Some of the 
more significant recently published tests have been included. The treatment of 
projective techniques has been extended in such a manner as to be particularly 
useful to students who are not specializing in clinical psychology. Also, the 
discussion of tests of specific aptitudes has been extended. Throughout, an 
effort was made to incorporate in discussions and evaluations the results of 
representative researches that have appeared since the publication of the first 
edition of this book. One other point in particular, should be noted here: namely, 
that considerably more attention and emphasis are given in this edition to 
psychological analysis of functions being tested by each of several types of 
measuring devices. This aspect of the subject was not neglected in the first 
edition; but it was enlarged in this revision. This is not to say that factorial 
analysis is disregarded; it signifies, however, that the value of such analysis 
rests basically upon the psychological insights of the test builder at the outset. 

Throughout this edition, more so than in the first, emphasis has been placed 
upon the necessity of interpreting test results in the light of the psychological 
principles involved, of the statistical bases in test construction, and of an 
understanding of developmental and behavior principles. It is the hope of many 
in this field of psychology that, through such emphasis, mechanical use and 
rule-of-thumb interpretation of tests will be discouraged; while, on the other 
hand, the importance of general competence in psychology is stressed. 

HILL, HERBERT and JACK GREENBERG. Citizen’s Guide to De-Segre- 
gation. Boston 8: Beacon Press, Inc. 1955. 185 pp. $1. This is a study of 
social and legal change in American life. Areas covered in the book are the 
reconstruction paradox, the negro’s changing social and economic status (from 
reconstruction to desegregation), the seperate-but-equal doctrine, the fourteenth 
amendment and desegregation, new challenges to segregation, the challenge to 
segregation in universities, the five school segregation cases, educators and 
social scientists go to court, the school segregation cases before the supreme 
court, the Supreme Court decisions (May 17, 1954), the aftermath of the de- 
cisions, what do the decisions mean? (questions and answers), what can citi- 
zens do? (suggestions for action), desegregation and the future. 

MAY, L. H., editor. Patterson’s American Education. Wilmette, Illinois: 
Educational Directories, Inc. 1955. 720 pp. (7%”" X 10%”) $15. Here at your 
fingertips may be found the names of thousands of school executives, officials of 
boards of education, heads of school departments, college presidents, dean of 
admission, business managers, purchasing agents, librarians, and a host of 
others. Here you will find the addresses of educational associations and societies, 
and the names of the administrative officers with whom you might wish to com- 
municate. Here, too, are listed the names and addresses of publishers and 
manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. This book is designed as a 
ready reference too] for those who are associated either professionally or in a 
business way with schools of almost every description. 
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This publication is continuously revised. To meet the increased demand for 
information, the publication with its new format will continue to be improved. 
This makes it possible to present new features and to expand greatly the in- 
formation presented through the years in certain well-established fields. Among 
the features which Patterson’s offers are: school systems, schools classified, an 
alphabetical finding index, public libraries, educational associations and societies, 
and a source guide for educational materials and equipment. 

MELBY, E. O. The Education of Free Men. Pittsburgh 13: University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1955. 75 pp. $1. This is the 1955 Horace Mann Lecture given 
annually and established by the School of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in recognition of his matchless services to the American public school 
system. In this lecture, Dr. Melby sets forth briefly some of the more important 
steps we must take if our educational challenges are to be successfully met. 

ROBINSON, D. S. Crucial Issues in Philosophy. Boston 20: Christopher 
Publishing House. 1955. 285 pp. $5. This book contains the author’s reflections 
on some of the basic issues in contemporary social, political and religious philos- 
ophy, as well as important original studies of representative classical and con- 
temporary philosophers. Part One studies in detail the changes needed in our 
thinking on the ethics and political philosophy with respect to the impact on our 
Western culture of the advent of the atomic age. The author defends theistic 
idealism against the attacks made upon it by thereapeutic positivists, dialectical 
materialists, communists, humanists, and others. He here restates the funda- 
mental principles of idealistic ethics and philosophy of religion so as to orient 
them to current problems. Then he applies these principles by suggesting solu- 
tion of crucial issues created by recent technological developments and shifts in 
political alignments. 

Part Two corrects some widely held erroneous interpretations of the teachings 
of distinguished philosophers such as Royce, Hocking, Berkeley, Kant, Lange, 
and T. H. Green. The author gives expositions of the significant social and 
religious philosophy of such outstanding philosophers of the twentieth century 
as Oswald Spengler, Karl Mannheim, Paul Tillich, and Gabriel Marcel. He also 
surveys the results of recent research on Descartes’ Cogito argument to prove 
that both secular and scholastic interpreters are agreed in tracing this classic 
argument to a famous saying in Aristotle’s ethics, which is quoted by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. An essay on Kant and Demonaz traces an interesting example of a 
double absurdity, used twice by the sage of Konigsberg, to its hitherto unde- 
termined source in Lucian’s essay on Demonax, the cynic. All of the chapters 
in Part Two are original studies. 

ROSSOFF, MARTIN. The Library in High School Teaching. New York 52: 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1955. 124 pp. $2. This book is a look at the high-school 
library in action. Growing out of the author’s own experience as the librarian 
of a large New York City high school, this short, compact volume is directed 
primarily to teachers. In non-technical language and by means of concrete 
examples, it shows teachers how they can make the most of their high-school 
library. It answers the questions most frequently asked by teachers about the 
work and contents of the high-school library. It demonstrates how the library 
is used to make everyday classroom teaching more varied and effective. At the 
same time, beginning school librarians can benefit from its suggestions for mak- 
ing the school library a live center for research and learning. Sample lesson 
plans point the way to a program of improved library teaching. It is a hand- 
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book to place in the hands of fellow faculty members with the words: “This is 
what the school library can do.” The emphasis throughout the book is on success- 
ful group activities. 

SHANE, H. G. Research Helps in Teaching Language Arts. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W. 1955. 88 pp. $1. Proof that teachers are constantly testing 
methods to find better ways to reach children in their classrooms is demon- 
strated in a new booklet released by the National Education Association. The 
booklet gives a big “Yes” to the question: Are teachers interested in improving 
classroom instruction? And it contains research-documented information on 
where teachers can find the most up-to-date reports on two subjects of current 
concern—reading and writing. It was prepared especially for teachers by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), a depart- 
ment of the NEA. On the premise that teachers, as well as parents, have many 
questions to ask how children learn to read and write, the ASCD polled teachers 
who were taking refresher courses in these subjects at five major universities. 
The teachers were asked to list specific questions they would like to have discussed 
in a series of ASCD publications devoted to research studies. Approximately 
1,300 questions were submitted. 

Harold G. Shane, professor of education, Northwestern University, who had 
the task of organizing the material for the booklet, boiled down the queries into 
49 basic concerns distributed among nine categories. These were questions per- 
taining to: reading, handwriting, creative writing, spelling, language usage, 
children’s literature, listening, foreign language, and oral English. Once the 
questions were organized they were combined in a 15-page questionnaire which 
was sent to more than twenty authorities in language arts. These specialists 
were asked to give the author, title, and source of any pertinent research which 
would apply to the questions. As a result of months of work, 817 reference 
publications have been listed in the booklet. A bibliography, which is a guide 
to the latest available information on each topic discussed in the booklet, is 
given at the end of each chapter. The bibliography is “keyed in” with the text 
in each chapter. Chapter titles are: Why Should We Stress Research in the 
Language Arts?; The First “R”; The Second “R”; Creative Written Expression; 
Are We Spellbound?; Don’t Split That Infinitive!; The Care and Feeding of 
Bookworms; Are You Listening”; So You Don’t Have To Speak the Language; 
and Oral English. 

SINNOTT, E. W. The Biology of the Spirit. New York 17: The Viking 
Press. 1955. 190 pp. $4.50. Using deductions from the findings of the biological 
laboratory, the author has evolved a thesis in which human aspiration and the 
reality of the spirit of man are found imbedded in the properties of protoplasm, 
the basic stuff of life. His thesis is supported by a number of examples from his 
extensive knowledge of biology, illustrating the existence of that force that is 
known as “entelechy” of “biological purpose” in animal and plant forms. These 
examples which the author submits are expressions of the same basic character- 
istics as that which, in human protoplasm, explains human motivation and direc- 
tion. He sees it in man as an extension of a universal reality—that Spirit, Force, 
or Personality which is called God. 

STOTT, C. A. School Libraries. New York 22: Cambridge University 
Press, 32 East 57th Street. 1955. 148 pp. $2. Recent developments in education 
have led to a general recognition of the importance of libraries in England’s 
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schools, and the Ministry of Education has given instructions that a library 
room is to be an essential part of the equipment of all secondary schools to be 
built henceforth. This book, which is written by the librarian of Aldenham 
Schools and honorary secretary of the School Library Association, is a compre- 
hensive manual! of school librarianship for the guidance of those of the British 
Empire wishing to administer a school library along modern lines. It deals 
with the relation of the library to all the activities of the school, the planning, 
furnishing and equipment of libraries, administration, book selection, ordering 
and accessioning, classification, cataloguing, stocktaking, binding, the handling 
of papers and periodicals, finance, and the training of the staff and pupils in 
the full use of the library. 

SWANSON, E. W. and J. A. GRIFFIN, editors. Public Education in the 
South Today and Tomorrow. Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press. 
1955. 151 pp. $5. The problems of Southern public education, long a concern of 
the South itself, have attracted the attention of the nation in the last two years 
as the Supreme Court of the United States heard arguments challenging the con- 
stitutionality of segregated public schools and as the Court handed down its 
sweeping constitutional decision of May 17, 1954, and subsequently the orders 
implementing the decision. This book brings together in summary fashion some 
of the basic data of the framework through which Southern schooling must be 
seen if a proper understanding of the problems is to be achieved; it supplements 
and extends the basic volume of Harry Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, 
which was based upon the research efforts of a team of forty-five scholars. 

The editors have edited the results of the research conducted in a second 
phase of the Ashmore Project, a study of the economic and population factors 
relating to the Southern school problem. This provides a brief handbook of 
basic data on Southern schools, as they are today and as they can be in the 
next decade. The editors conclude that Court’s decision redefining equality for 
Negro children as inclusion in a single non-segregated system has profound 
social significance for the South but that, in terms of improvement and ex- 
pansion of school facilities and instruction, the Court’s decision is merely a 
special case in the overall pattern of change. 

The book emphasizes the great effort which the Southern states have made in 
the last decade to provide for the rapidly increasing school population. At the 
same time, it points out the gaps which are yet to be closed if adequate education 
opportunities are to be achieved. In relation to the ultimate question “Can the 
South provide an adequate public school program for its children”” the book 
provides a qualified affirmative answer. Adequate schools for all children can 
be provided by 1960—if the Southern states continue to make the kind of effort 
which they have made in recent years and if the expanding Southern economy 
encounters no major economic stumbling blocks. Here in brief compass are pro- 
vided the basic data necessary for informated citizens and school administrators 
and others who must chart the course of public education in the South in the 
next decade. 

WEBER, C. A. and M. E. Fundamentals of Educational Leadership. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1955. 291 pp. $4.50. This discussion 
of the strategy of leadership in a democratic nation was written to help school 
administrators, teachers, parents, and members of boards of education who are 
engaged in the challenging enterprise of improving democratic living through 
the medium of educating the young. Specifically, the book presents principles, 
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policies, and plans of action which are likely to be most effective for developing a 
better and more acceptable program of public education in a nation devoted to 
democratic ideals. 

First the authors establish a philosophical foundation for a definition of 
education leadership peculiar to a democratic nation, and then outline the basic 
procedures for leadership to observe in action. After dealing with the philosophi- 
cal background, the authors discuss the theories of leadership presented by 
writers in the past, then comes a summary of research, and finally a synthesis of 
theory and research, followed by specific suggestions which are simply illus- 
trated. The book is based on the most recent research in the field of leadership 
rather than on customs, habit, and tradition; and contains an extensive anno- 
tated bioliography of recent writings in the field of leadership. 

WERNETTE, PHILIP. The Future of American Prosperity. New York 
11: The MacMillan Company. 1955. 272 pp. $3.50. This book contains answers 
to such economic perplexities as: Will U. S. population skyrocket in the next 
half century, or level off? How can we assure ourselves of continually expanding 
production and consumption and an ever-rising standard of living? What 
policies must we follow to sidetrack depressions, avoid disastrous inflation, and 
prevent a slowing-down in the growth of our national income? 

The author has at his fingertips the information necessary to tackle such all- 
embracing questions. The figures on population, personal and national income, 
bank reserves, consumption—and other factors—are taken into account and 
viewed in the larger perspective of world political and social conditions, the 
latest research findings, and the possibility of intelligent planning for the future. 

This book alerts us to the effects which government activities and the policies 
of private financial institutions will have on the future. Of special interest to 
the business and banking community is the author’s explanation of the role 
that an abundant supply of money can play in triggering business expansion. 
In this connection, he discusses the causes of fluctuation in the value and flow 
of money—the relation of banking to the problem of supply and demand—and 
relates our economy to that of the rest of the world. He treats the truly crucial 
significance of monetary policies. Tables throughout the book present compara- 
tive data on population, income, bank reserves, consumption, and other key 
factors for the United States and other countries. 

WILES, KIMBALL. Supervision for Better Schools, 2nd edition. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 416 pp. $4. Too often books have been 
written on supervision which recognize the desirability of democratic supervision 
without setting forth what was really meant by such supervision practice. 
Occasionally, the techniques of political democracy have been adapted without a 
full recognition of the peculiar problems to be faced in the educational setting. 
Even worse, a narrow interpretation of democracy has been accepted which 
neglects its creative meaning in human relations. The author has avoided these 
pitfalls by recognizing the creative character of the human organism, by in- 
terpreting education as creative living, and by conceiving of supervision as re- 
lease of the creative talents of teachers, children, and people of the community. 
Those who are at work in leadership activities in American schools will wel- 
come the fact that the author has not stopped with philosophical concepts, but 
has applied them in the major areas of leadership activities. 

To accept the concepts outlined in this volume and to build them into a pro- 
gram of leadership for American education will not be an easy task; but when 
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we have done it we shall, for the first time, have achieved an educational system 
which makes a creative impact on individual children and lays the foundation 
for working democratic communities. 

Since the publication of the first edition of this volume, educational leaders, 
their students, and associates have applied its basic ideas both in the field and 
in graduate classes. As a result of these experiences, new material has been 
added and other sections have been modified to take advantage of what has been 
learned in the use of the book. This second edition not only breaks new ground 
in theory but also presents much that has been tested in experience. The major 
divisions of the book are: What Is Supervision, What Is the Function of a 
Supervisor, Supervision as Skill in Leadership, in Human Relations, in Group 
Process, in Personnel Administration, in Evaluation, and Supervision in the 
Future. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ABBE, TRUMAN. Prof. Abbe and the Isobars. New York 1: Vantage 
Press. 1955. 271 pp. $3.50. When Mark Twain wryly commented that every- 
body talks about the weather but nobody does anything about it, he apparently 
was unaware of the world of Cleveland Abbe. Cleveland Abbe was the first 
regular official weather forecaster for the United States. That was an honor 
not easily won. Before he achieved it, he spent years educating public officials 
and private interests to accept weather forecasts based on scientific principles 
as a national necessity. 

The United States Weather Bureau became an independent function of the 
Federal government only in 1891. For twenty years prior to that, weather 
forecasting was the unloved child of the Army Signal Corps. But long before 
weather forecasting was in any way incorporated into the government structure 
it had been Cleveland Abbe’s dream. With dogged pertinacity and rare devotion, 
he strove to make it a reality. 

Until Abbe got his first chance to initiate daily weather predictions in 1869, 
under the loosely allied sponsorship of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
the Cincinnati Observatory, and the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
farmers, seafarers, and the public were still dependent on yearly almanacs and 
a centuries-old accumulation of folklore. Abbe modified his first love, astronomy, 
for the little-studied subject of meterology, so essential to his astronomy. 
He spent many years attempting to make the government weather-conscious. 
His single-minded purpose led the men he gathered around him to give him 
the nickname “Old Probs,” an affectionate abbreviation of “Probabilities,” as 
his forecasts were called. 

ADAMSKI, GEORGE. Inside the Space Ships. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc. 1955. 256 pp. $3.50. What has happened to George Adamski 
since he wrote the famous incidents in Flying Saucers Have Landed? Since 
the memorable November 20, 1952, when he first made personal contact with 
a man from another world? Since December 13, 1952 when he was able to make 
photographs within 100 feet of the same saucer that had brought his original 
visitor? This book is Adamski’s own story of what has happened to him since 
then. It begins with his first meeting, a few months later, with a second man 
from another world—his first meeting with one who speaks to him. This second 
visitor brings him to a Venusian Scout (flying saucer) and this, in turn, brings 
him to a mother ship. Later he is conveyed in both a Saturnian Scout and a 
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Saturnian mother ship. Adamski tells us what transpirs in these space craft 
and what the men and women from other worlds have told him. 

Adamski’s photographs of flying saucers, originally published in Flying 
Saucers Have Landed, have since become world-famous as other witnesses in 
other parts of the world have succeeded in taking photographs identical with 
his. Now, however, in this book, Adamski gives us sixteen photographs and 
illustrations, no longer of Scouts (flying saucers) mostly, but of the great space 
ships from which they are launched. The main group of these photographs was 
taken in April 1955, and neither the photographs nor a description of them has 
ever been published before. 

The Adventures of Davy Crockett. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1955. 254 pp. This is a narrative of the life of Davy Crockett of the state of 
Tennessee as told mostly by him. It was written in 1834. The second part deals 
with his Texas exploits which ends with the defense of the Alamo. The origin 
of this later narrative is unknown. 

ALLEN, STOOKIE. Keen Teens; Or 101 Ways To Make Money. New York 
11: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th St. 128 pp. $2.50. This is a book of 
cartoons with text showing 101 ways teenagers have made small fortunes for 
themselves. Using their own talents and imaginations, with large doses of 
enthusiasm and energy and good times, these youngsters extract gold from sea 
water; run banks; publish newspapers; build boats that collapse for easy trans- 
portation; make chairs out of barrels; operate zoos, observatories, and museums; 
make trout flies; operate rodeos and raise cattle; invent self-operated lawn 
mowers; build doll and dog houses; write and draw and dance and sing; recover 
the silver from developer and the loose oil from oil fields; make figurines and 
toys and sleds and mittens; design therapeutic equipment; and hatch twin 
chicks from double-yoked eggs—among many other ingenious and profitable 
projects. 

The author tells, too, how other youngsters may do likewise: where to find 
blueprints for boats and lamps and chairs, how to try for scholarships, how to 
start and run their own businesses, where and how to enter contests for cash 
prizes—and he gives many other tips for enterprises open to boys and girls. The 
book, incidentally, points up the wholesome and creative activities for our 
youngsters, rather than the negative and destructive ones so often emphasized 
nowadays—and, indeed, suggests that there may be more teen tycoons than teen 
delinquents. 

AMES, M. U., A. O. BAKER, and J. F. LEAHY. Science for Your Needs. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 378 pp. $3.48. Science is more than a 
compilation of facts. This introductory science book explains many important 
facts, principles, and applications of science that will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the world in which we live. Specific examples and illustrations 
show how men and women of science employ critical thinking to solve scientific 
problems. Readers are encouraged in many ways, including learning by doing, 
to use this method of the scientist in solving the problems with which they are 
confronted. 

A special effort has been made to awaken an appreciation of the contributions 
of science to everyday living. The social implications of science are also given 
due stress. The aim has been to produce in readers a lively curiosity about the 
world and its problems. The authors hope to foster the realization that when 
something happens, no matter how mysterious it may seem, there is a cause. 
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They hope to develop in readers the habit of forming conclusions only on the 
basis of sufficient facts. 

The text, suggested activities, and illustrations are challenging and motivat- 
ing. The material is personalized and timely throughout. The book’s nine cycles 
will acquaint readers with a sampling of experiences, information, and problems 
from many science areas. The twenty-three problems, chosen from among sub- 
jects in which young people have real interest, should present a real challenge. 
Generalized applications of science are developed in order to help the reader 
cope more effectively with th scientific world of today. Related activities, ques- 
tions, and review material are provided at the end of each separate problem or 
cycle. The book features many interesting and colorful pictures and diagrams. 
Each one has specific reference to some important idea in the text. 

ASQUITH, CYNTHIA. Portrait of Barrie. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1955. 230 pp. $3.50. The creator of Peter Pan became a legend 
in his own life-time, and although his career was one of the great success stories 
of literary history, Sir James Barrie was always an enigmatic figure. Mystery 
surrounded him, for it was natural to him. It was reflected in his appcarance, in 
the way he lived, and in the workings of his mind. What was Barrie really like? 
The author, his secretary for the last twenty years of his life throws strong 
light from a new direction on a fascinating and baffling genius in this book, 

When she first became associated with him, the fabulous career of intense 
creative activity was coming to an end, and the years that followed were a time 
of trial for Barrie. He was to write only two more full-length plays. The 
author’s most important duty was to keep her celebrated employer in good 
spirits whenever he was tormented by his frequent spells of melancholia. The 
author tells how her knowledge of Barrie’s life grew as, from his own talk, she 
gradually learned of his childhood in Scotland and of the early hardships in 
fierce industry as a journalist that preceded the sensational success—described 
by Barrie as “largely luck”—that made him world famous. 

BALDWIN, H. W. Sea Fights and Shipwrecks. New York 22: Hanover 
House. 1955. 315 pp. $3.95. Here are eighteen tales of men and ships in stress 
upon the oceans of the world. Their stories encompass almost a century and a 
half of nautical history, spanning the period from the days of sail to the age 
of the atom. Shipwreck and disaster, endurance and battle, mystery and mutiny, 
heroism and cowardice, all have their places in this book. Here are the stories 
of some of the most famous incidents of modern maritime history: the Battle 
for Leyte Gulf (with revealing notes, written specially for this chapter, by 
Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid and Admiral William F. Halsey), and the struggle 
at Okinawa between “the fleet that came to stay” and Japanese Kamikaze 
planes. 

BANKS, F. A. Coins of Bible Days. New York 11: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 1955. 190 pp. $4.50. Earnest students of the Bible, as well as numis- 
matists and the layman will experience a genuine thrill when they see and read 
about the pieces of silver, goid, and bronze which served people two thousand or 
more years ago. The author has collected coins for many years and now in this 
book she enables one to see the significance of currency in the lives of Bible 
people. 

BELLUSH, BERNARD. Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York. 
New York 27: Columbia University Press. 1955. 350 pp. $5. As the New York 
gubernatorial election campaign drew to a close in 1928, in New York City the 
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Stock Exchange exultingly announced the heaviest trading in a single month 
(9,984,445 shares) and in the national capital the Labor Department wonder- 
ingly made known that unemployment had reached 3,500,990 persons. In the 
Empire State, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, was elected and, in the nation, 
Al Smith, Democrat, was defeated. Out of this complex beginning emerged 
a complex man who was to stir the minds and hearts of a great nation for the 
seventeen years he had yet to live and for many more years thereafter. 

BENSON, BEN. Broken Shield. New York 16: M.S. Mill Company. 1955. 
191 pp. $2.75. At 2:15 Pp. M. the State Police cruiser headed out onto Route 110 
after a black sedan. Ralph Lindsey was on the way to his first big fall. It 
seemed like a routine arrest at the beginning—three young hoodlums booked 
on theft. But Ralph was an eager beaver and he pushed a little too fast. Murder 
first ... unnecessary death . . . and Lindsey finds himself shunned by his own 
buddies, playing a lone hand in a desperate, last-chance bid to trap a killer. 

BISHOP, C. H. The Big Loop. New York 17: Viking Press. 1955. 221 pp. 
$3. In France bicycle-racing is as popular as baseball is in America, and the 
“Big Loop,” or Tour de France, takes the place of our World Series. For 
twenty-one days more than a hundred contestants race 3,000 miles in a big loop 
around France. Festivity and tense excitement follow them wherever they go. 
This is the story of André Girard, who grew up in La Mouff, a poor section of 
Paris, and whose dreams of being a great bicycle racer finally came true. The 
story begins when he is a schoolboy of twelve, when rivals tease him and say he 
will never be strong enough to be a professional racer, and when André him- 
self doesn’t know when he will ever have the money to buy a bicycle. But deter- 
mination can overcome great obstacles, and in the end, due to his character and 
self-discipline, due to the training and teamwork, André is the champion of 
the Tricolores. 

BJORN, T. F. Papa’s Wife. New York 16: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
1955. 315 pp. $3.75. One day just after the turn of the century, a blonde, blue- 
eyed girl named Maria presented herself at the door of the parsonage in a 
tiny town in Swedish Lapland. She had come to apply for a housemaid’s job 
and the handsome bachelor parson, Pontus Franzon, hired her on the spot. 
Maria was only sixteen and Pastor Franzon over twice her age—but Maria was 
determined to become Mrs. Franzon. And she did. When Mama Franzon made 
up her mind to do anything, heaven and earth were powerless to stop her. The 
book is the story of the Franzons’ life together over a long period of golden 


‘years, a life lit by love and limitless trust in God. It was true that Papa Franzon 


often reflected ruefully on his uncomplicated bachelor existence—especially 
when all eight of the children seemed to get into trouble at once—but Mama 
never failed to amaze and amuse him. 

The childhood of the little Franzons in Lapland is a period of almost uninter- 
rupted joy for all the family—except Mama. She had been to America and 
knew that only there could she ever hope to educate her large brood in the 
manner they deserved. Lightly and deftly, she dropped hints, sent for folders, 
taught her children to sing “America”—and, of course, Papa gave in. The 
final section of this book is devoted to the Franzons in New England—the new 
parsonage, their new friends, their troubles with the language and, inevitably, 
the gradual dispersal of the family. 

BOLITHO, HECTOR. Jinnah, Creator of Pakistan. New York 11. Mac- 
Millan Company. 1955. 254 pp. $3.75. This is the first biography in English 
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of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the creator of Pakistan. It has been written with 
the active support of the Pakistan government who made it possible for Mr. 
Bolitho to collect the personal details and the background material in Pakistan 
itself. 

Jinnah was unlike any other leader concerned in the freedom of British India. 
Certain of his characteristics were clearly defined from the start. It is told of 
him that, at the age of fourteen, he made his school friends abandon their 
games of marbles in the streets, because playing in the dust made their hands 
and clothes dirty. He made them “stand up and play cricket.” This was typical 
of how his way of life and career were to develop. “Failure,” he once said, “is 
a word unknown to me.” Here, in this boast, lay the inflexible determination 
with which he forced the partition of India so that his own Muslim people could 
enjoy their separate country and be free. 

The political background to Jinnah’s life was extraordinary. He was in many 
ways an anomaly in Eastern politics. He was born in Karachi, but did not use 
the language of his people. English was the language he spoke and he was a 
skilled debater in it. He was twice married but remained in his essence a celi- 
bate and isolated man. Many of his co-religionists criticised his lack of ortho- 
doxy. But, by the creation of Pakistan, he did more than any other Muslim of 
his time to further the spread of Islam. His honesty and integrity were so un- 
moveable as to seem almost eccentric. Unlike his political opponents, he was a 
realist and no “apostle of frenzy.” The strength of purpose of the man was 
proved during the last years of his life when he was dying of tuberculosis. It 
was his will-power alone that won the unique victory, over the British Raj and 
over the dominant Hindus, by forcing the cause of Pakistan. 

BOND, G. B. Seven Little Stories on Big Subjects. New York 22: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 515 Madison Avenue. 1955. This series is 
composed of seven individual booklets on as many topics. Their titles are: On 
Your Mark, Jacoks Friendliest Town, The Crankiest Man on Main Street, Down 
the Old Bear Trail, Johnny Red Feather, Lonesome Feet, and The Secret. The 
booklets are composed of 12 pages each, except The Secret which is only 8 pages. 

BOYD, W. C. and ISAAC ASIMOV. Races and People. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 1955. 189 pp. $2.75. Together, these two well-known 
writers have managed to explain in simple terms the very complex subject of 
race, discussing in detail genes, cells, chromosomes, and blood. Here is a selec- 
tion of chapter titles to give some idea of the scope af the book: The Mystic 
Word “Race”; What Races Are Not; Skin and Bones; Through the Microscope; 
From Parent to Child; The Rules of Inheritance; Rules Can Be Broken; The 
Telltale Blood; Races at Last; and The Present and Future of Race. When the 
reader has finished the book (which is fun to read and full of touches of humor 
in addition to being informative), many of his preconceived notions about race 
will be changed. He will know why he is as he is, why others are as they are, 
how the differences came about and, most important of all, he will be convinced 
that there is no such thing as a “superior race.” 

BRACE, G. W. Bell’s Landing. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 1955. 333 pp. $3.75. To Will Redfern, who was to inherit it, Bell’s Land- 
ing represented far more than the Victorian mansion, the wooded grounds, the 
stunning outlook over the sea. Even more vividly it represented a frame of 
mind, an attitude toward life—the attitude exemplified in the lives of his in- 
domitable Aunts Evelyn and Lucy, who lived and died there. After a long and 
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wonderful boyhood summer spent at Bell’s Landing with his brother Harold, 
fourteen years slipped away before Will saw the place again. The death of 
the boy’s father left Will and Harold and their mother in severely straitened 
circumstances. Will applied his strong back and his inventive mind to a variety 
of jobs as auto mechanic, electrician, technician in the Navy for four years, 
and instructor in a technical institute. He also came to know and to develop a 
deep respect and fondness for old Pop Sardis, a Greek who for a time was a car 
washer in a garage where young Will worked as a repairman. And, inevitably, 
he also met Sally, Pop’s granddaughter. 

BRADY, R. G. Christine Bennet, Chemist. New York 16: Abelard-Schu- 
man, Inc., 404 Fouth Avenue. 1955. 205 pp. $2.50. As the story opens, Christine 
Bennett is about to enter her senior year at Eastbrook High School. She is 
determined to be a chemist and to follow in her deceased father’s footsteps, in 
spite of her grandmother’s opposition and the even greater disapproval of 
Thomas Fletcher, who teaches the advance chemistry class and doesn’t want to 
be bothered with girls. On the other hand, she has her mother’s support and the 
enthusiastic approval and co-operation of her classmate, Bart Scannel. Teen- 
agers of both sexes who share Christine’s ambition will be fascinated to read 
about the ways in which Christine overcomes the obstacles in her path, her 
choice of a project, her experiments, and her final triumph. 

BRUNTZ, G. G. Understanding Our Government. Boston 17: Ginn and 
Company. 1955. 557 pp. $4. This textbook presents facts needed to understand 
our government and gives students strong incentive to participate in civic 
affairs. It explains a citizens’ duties and the forms and functions of our local, 
state, and national governments. It includes many suggested activities that 
encourage the student to work on civic problems. Opening with an exposition of 
American democracy, Unit I analyzes the citizen’s role in it, and Units II to IV 
explain the structure, workings, and problems of our town, city, country, and 
state governments. The executive, legislative, and judical branches of the 
Federal government are described in Units V to IX, and our foreign policy and 
international relations are covered in Unit X. 

Following each chapter are activities that involve four steps: (1) research, 
(2) analysis, (3) reaching conclusions, and (4) putting facts to work. These 
activities directly involve the student, his school, and his community. They not 
only review and further clarify text materials but also stimulate critical think- 
ing and spur the student to civic action. This text has a very practical rela- 
tion to everyday life. It reveals the many ways in which Federal and state 
laws and the operations of government bureaus affect the daily lives of the 
student and his family. And it discusses such topics as the working of Social 
Security, Civil Service jobs and how to get them, and practical politics as 
practiced by our great parties. Teaching and learning aids include a workbook, 
with unit and final tests, and a teachers’ manual, all carefully planned to help 
the teacher and the student. 

BUSCH, HARALD. U-Boats At War. New York 18: Ballantine Books. 
1955. 176 pp. Paperbound, 35c; hardbound, $2. This book is about the German 
U-Boats and the men who lived, fought, and died in them from 1939 to 1945. 
Over 39,000 officers and men served in the German submarine fleet—all but 
7,000 of them found an ocean grave. A Ballantine book. 

CAMERON, JAMES. Mandarin Red. New York 16: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1955. 340 pp. $3.50. In October 1954, James Cameron, Chief Corres- 
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pondent of the London News Chronicle, suddenly found himself the possessor of 
a passport to Red China—the first granted since the People’s Revolution to a 
Western journalist who was part of no group and committed to no opinions 
This book is the story of his months’ long sojourn behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

CARPENTER, R. E., JR. The Fifty Best Historic American Houses. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1955. 112 pp. $2.75. During the past 
fifteen years the author’s interests in old houses and their furnishings has led 
him over thousands of miles of roads between Maine and Virginia. Many of 
these miles were “wild goose chases.” Sometimes the house was not open to the 
public. Often after driving fifty or more miles out of the way he found the house 
was furnished with late nineteenth-century furniture and had been “restored” 
so badly that a casual glance was enough. But on numerous other occasions his 
time, effort, and expense were handsomely justified. The house was a gem, the 
furnishings superb. 

Fifty such houses are included in this book with a description telling where 
they are and what they are. Here the reader will find a guide to many hours of 
the purest enjoyment, a fuller appreciation of some of the personalities inti- 
mately associated with our history, and a liberal education in the architecture, 
arts, and decoration of colonial and Federal houses, A supplementary list of fifty 
institutions tells the readers where vast collections of significant Americana 
may be found. 

CARSE, ROBERT. The Winner. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1955. 192 pp. $2.50. Jarvis had always wanted to play tennis—he has seen his 
father’s trophies and cups—and when he was a young boy his father had coached 
him well on their home-made tennis court. But when tennis became all im- 
portant in his life, Jarvis had to give up for a time the life he loved—the farm 
on an island off the coast of Long Island. Prep school, Junior Championship 
tournaments, the Nationals—and finally the chance to turn pro—playing tennis 
all over the world. Is this the life he wants? 

CLOETE, STUART. The African Giant. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1955. 416 pp. $4. In this book one faces the paradoxes of the Dark 
Continent, hears the testimony of emirs and missionaries, of career diplomats 
and native doctors, and sees the overwhelming problem of education of the 
African—particularly of the African woman. This exploitation of a world in 
the violence of transition begins at the mines where the grease tables of a 
grader remind the writer of the fabulous era of diamonds in the streets and 
Cecil Rhodes’s fortune of stone. 

The trail goes on by car, train, and plane; the Cloetes sometimes feel that 
they are being handed from one friend to another like postal parcels. Every- 
where they talk to people: to governors, pretty hostesses, night club casuals, 
students. They see the smoke that thunders, the ancient temple of Zimbawe in 
whose magnificent ruins not even a legend lingers, the bitter aftermath of a 
Mau Mau raid. Visiting old slave barracoons and ju-ju house, they hear stories 
of cannibalism and the leopard people, of trial by ordeal and the horrifying 
cruelties of animal sacrifice. 

COLLIN, HEDVIG. Young Hans Christian Andersen. New York 17: 
Viking Press. 1955. 216 pp. $2.75. When the author was a little girl her great 
delight was in hearing the stories—passed along from generation to generation 
in her family—of a gifted, fascinating, temperamental boy who for several years, 
more than a century ago, lived in the household of her ancestor, Jonas Collin, 
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Director of the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen. The boy was Hans Christian 
Andersen. And in celebration of the 150th anniversary of his birth, the author 
has written her own unique impressions of the great story-teller’s early years 
for the delight of the children everywhere who live his fairy tales. 

Here are enchanting glimpses of a little boy running barefooted into the 
street on his fifth birthday to rescue the breakfast rolls from a stray dog; of a 
serious six-year-old, absorbed in solitary games of make-believe under a goose- 
berry bush, telling himself wonderful stories of a princess who sailed away in a 
little boat. A wise, friendly child visits about among his favorite grownup 
friends, astonishing them with his imaginative conversations; and a fourteen- 
year-old boy sets out to make a name for himself in Copenhagen, all alone and 
without money, but with unshakable faith in his own great future. 

COOKE, D. E. Valley of Rebellion. Philadelphia 7: J. C. Winston Com- 
pany. 1955 222 pp. $2.50. Ten years before the American Revolution—in 
1765—a band of settlers on the Pennsylvania frontier led by James Smith 
stormed and seized a British fort. Though historians agree that this revolt 
against the King was a dress rehearsal for the American Revolution, the fas- 
cinating details of the attack have been lost in history’s dusty archives. That 
first strike for American freedom is the basis for this tale of pioneer adventure 
that leads from Philadelphia to the wild and lawless frontier. Fifteen-year-old 
Jerry Wharton, son of one of Philadelphia’s leading merchants, made the trip 
unwillingly—bound and gagged in a jolting Conestoga wagon. He had dreamed 
of seeing the frontier as a wagoner on one of his father’s wagon trains. But 
he hadn’t figured on throatcutting hijackers or the danger of selling supplies to 
Indians who were determined to drive the pioneer families from their frontier 
farms. 

COURLANDER, HAROLD, editor. Ride with the Sun. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1955. 296 pp. $3.50. This book is composed of 
folktales and stories from all countries of the United Nations. From each of the 
sixty countries which now make up the United Nations, it presents one 
representative, well-loved story. Each story has been chosen and approved by 
the United Nations delegations of the country which it represents, and the col- 
lection has been carefully edited and arranged to make an authentic, varied, 
and exciting book. 

DANE, CLEMENCE. The Flower Girls. New York 3: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 637 pp. $4.95. As one critic puts it, here is a “big bustling 
glory of a novel” about the colorful and dramatic Floristers—first famiiy of the 
English theater. Crowded with dramatic and romantic men and women, its 
setting ranges from Convent Garden to Hollywood, its themes from the legends 
of ancient England to tales of Broadway. Through it all moves the young 
Hollywood star, Jacy Florister, English by birth, American by upbringing. His 
own story is also the story of his discovery of England, and of the wonderfully 
outrageous and creative family of his unknown father, and especially of the 
strange and seductive Olive. 

DANTZIG, TOBIAN. The Bequest of the Greeks. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1955. 191 pp. $3.95. In this book the author returns to his 
favorite theme by tracing the evolution of mathematics from the sixth century 
B. C. through the last major contributions of the ancient Greeks. It might 
very properly be called the “human story of mathematics,” for mathematics is a 
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science whose development took enormous forward steps as the result of light- 
ning flashes of insight in the minds of certain exceptionally gifted individuals. 
How did the Greeks come to organize into an elegantly abstract deductive sys- 
tem the various geometric rules-of-thumb of their precursors? How did some of 
the famous mathematical brain-teasers of antiquity lead to the development of 
whole new branches of mathematics? These are some of the questions upon 
which Professor Dantzig has based this liveley history. 

DAUGHERTY, C. M. Where the Condor Nests. New York 17: The Viking 
Press. 1955. 190 pp. $2.50. Peter Winkler, a tall, lanky tow-headed young 
man with a camera in his hands, steps off a boat in Peru and into the greatest 
adventure of his life. Joining a supposed archaeological expedition as its photog- 
rapher, with the added opportunity of photographing the condor’s nest for 
the first time in history, he finds himself involved in an illegal treasure hunt 
for Inca gold. 

A mile or so above the earth’s surface, he plunges through the open doorway 
of a scouting plane, under which he hangs upside down by one foot. Somebody, 
suspecting that he has discovered the fraudulent nature of the expedition, has 
tampered with the heavy metal fitting of his seat belt. 

There are fascinating details of archaeology, such as the chulpas, or Indian 
tombs, where the Incas buried their dead—sometimes with gold and silver 
treasure. And there are interesting excursions into the realm of photography 
woven through this exciting adventure story. 

DIEHL, H. S. Elements of Healthful Living. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1955. 369 pp. $4.50. This abridgment of Textbook of 
Healthful Living has been revised to include developments which have occurred 
in the improvementof personal health in preventive medicine, in the prolongation 
of life, and in public health. There is new material on drowning, on the re- 
habilitation of the disabled, prevention of poliomyelitis, on RH incompatibility, 
etc. Considerable attention is given to housing and health. Various proposals 
for the expansion and financing of medical and public health services are dis- 
cussed. This third edition contains up-to-date statistics, tables, graphs, and 
charts of data that have become available since the appearance of the earlier 
edition. New illustrations are included, and reading suggestions and discussion 
questions are revised to emphasize recent advances. Text-films, designed to ac- 
company Textbook of Healthful Living, are adaptable to this text as well. 

DURANT, JOHN and ALICE. Pictorial History of American Presidents. 
New York 16: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1955. (8%” x 11%”) 328 pp. $10. 
This is, perhaps, the most significant book yet produced by the gifted husband 
and wife team of John and Alice Durant. Having already given us Pictorial 
History of American Ships and, with Otto Bettmann, Pictorial History of 
American Sports, they now top their previous efforts with a book that is bound 
to receive acclaim from coast to coast. 

Over two years were spent in gathering and selecting the 566 prints, paintings, 
and cartoons—many of which have never been published before. Thousands of 
hours of research at various governmental agencies, libraries, museums, and 
historical societies insure the accuracy of fact and picture presented. The book 
is an informal history covering every administration and the significant and 
interesting events that occurred. The personality, habits, character, and family 
of each president are presented in a personalized manner. Containing a light, 
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sometimes humorous touch, the book will undoubtedly bring a new understanding 
of the lives of our presidents and the history of our country. 

ERDMAN, L. G. The Far Journey. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1955. 282 pp. $3.50. The rough and dangerous life of a “moverwoman” 
in a covered wagon was hardly a role for which gently bred Catherine Mont- 
gomery was naturally cast. In fact, Jessie, her strong-willed mother, had long 
planned Catherine’s marriage into a fine old Virginia family, wealthy and 
settled. So it was not strange that in Jessie’s eyes Texas-bound Edward Delaney 
could not have been more unsuitable as a husband for her daughter; his parents 
back East were “nobodies,” and his uncle in the town where the Montgomery’s 
lived was a mere shopkeeper. But all of Jessie’s plans could not prevent Cather- 
ine from falling in love with Edward. The family turmoil and the dangerous 
journey that ensued are here woven into a story of love and courage. 

FALK, ELSA. Winter Journey. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Company. 
1955. 222 pp. $2.75. When Chris Arp’s father goes to Minnesota Territory 
to buy land and make a home, sixteen-year-old Chris promises to look after 
his mother and sisters. Word comes that his father wants the family to join 
him, and Chris and his mother and sisters take passage on a crowded paddle- 
wheeler bound for St. Paul. The time is November, and ice is forming on the 
river. When the overloaded boat makes no headway, the grasping captain forces 
many of the passengers to leave the ship—not at the little community of 
McGregor, but on the icy banks of the Mississippi. The abandoned passengers, 
including babies and children face starvation and freezing in the winter wilder- 
ness. 

FARALLA, DANA. A Circle of Trees. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1955. 221 pp. $3.50. The praries of Minnesota in 1880 had become 
the Nielsens’ new home, and the beautiful Danish countryside they had left 
seemed far away. In this land of extreme cold and heat, of tornadoes and bliz- 
zards, of drought and locusts, the children, Fersti and Gustav, longed for trees, 
and the father for the sea. This harsh new home had already taken from them 
their gay and loving mother and had turned Gunnar Nielsen into a disappointed, 
unhappy man. Then, on an Indian-summer day, a wanderer known as Reilly-O 
came to the Nielsens’ farm, a man of deep human wisdom, with an intimate 
knowledge of Indian lore and the ways of nature. It was Reilly-O who planted 
for them in the spring the circle of trees—the magic circle, the circle marked out 
by buffalo in the years gone by—Reilly-O who told them how the endless circle 
was symbolic of life: birth, death, and birth again. 

FINDLAY, B. A. Guaranteed for Life. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1955. 143 pp. $1.33. This book discusses our rights under our constitution. 
It is divided into five parts: The Unfinished Symphony, The Eight Basic Prin- 
ciples of Your Government, Instruments of Freedom vs Instruments of Tyranny: 
Twenty-five Guarantees, Instruments of a Republic: How To Play Your Part, 
and The Constitution of the United States. Indexed in the second and third 
parts of this book, the left-hand pages depict and explain what our constitution 
guarantees mean to us; the right-hand pages show what could happen were 
there no such constitutional guarantees. 

FITTS, DUDLEY. Aristophanes The Frogs. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1955. 182 pp. $4. Aristophanes’ great comedy The Frogs 
was first produced in 405 B. C., in the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
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War, only a few months before the final surrender of Athens to Sparta. It has 
been a favorite ever since. 

The plot of the comedy is simple. With the death of the fashionable dramatist 
Euripides, the future of Athenian drama seems in danger. So Dionysos, the god 
presiding over the theater, resolves to go down into Hades, release Euripides, 
and bring him back to Athens. This book is the account of the god’s adventures 
and misadventures—often ribald—on this infernal errand. Dionysos finds 
Euripides ensconced in the Chair of Poetry in the underworld, but with Aischy- 
los, also a hade, a strong contender for this honor. A hilarious poetry contest 
between the two dramatists ensues, and Dionysos is forced to concede Aischy- 
los—a more somber and traditional poet—the victory and to take him, rather 
than the wordly Euripedes, back to Athens to revive the drama. 

FOSBURGH, HUGH. The Sound of White Water. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1955. 192 pp. $3. This is the story of a canoe trip down a river, 
over hazardous rapids, along slow lazy stretches, through quiet pools. The 
background is the big woods north country of ypper New York state in the full 
tide of glorious June. 

The Frances Parkinson Keyes Cookbook. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 332 pp. $3.95. One of the world’s most widely read novel- 
ists is also one of its greatest hostesses. The fabulous descriptions of food that 
appear in her novels are not mere literary inventions; Mrs. Keyes knows what 
she is writing about—and practices what she writes at Beauregard House in 
New Orleans, at the Oxbox in Newbury, Vermont, at Pine Grove Farm at North 
Haverhill, New Hampshire, and at Compensation in Crowley, Louisiana—the 
places where she divides her time when she is not traveling. However, for many 
years, Washington and nearby Alexandria were her unban centers a large part 
of every year. 

This is much more than a book of recipes. It is actually a culinary memoir 
that tells of Mrs. Keyes’ life as a hostess and world traveler. The book is 
divided into four sections, each devoted to an important period in the author’s 
life. The first is called “The New England Bride.” It describes her early ex- 
periences in learning how to cook and manage a house and includes wonderful 
recipes for things like homemade bread, mincemeat (“my mother-in-law’s rule”), 
Indian pudding, and rose cream cake (“always used for my birthday’’). 

The next section is “The Washington Hostess.” This tells how she entertained 
lavishly on a small budget as a new senator’s wife. It contains such savory 
items as Mrs. Harding’s chicken pie, squab and mushrooms under glass, Mrs. 
Collidge’s lemon pie, and many others collected from the wives of statesmen 
living then in the capital. Then follows a section called “The Southern Writer.” 
This commentary on life in Louisiana and other parts of the South is sheer 
mouth-watering delight and contains a magnificent array of recipes that in- 
clude such temptations as crayfish bisque, Brunswick stew, jambalaya, sweet 
potato pone, and oyster Rockefeller. The final section in the book, “The World 
Traveler,” is a gastronomic travelogue of the great cities and their restaurants. 
In it will be found recipes like arroz con pollitos Mercedes, Meridional veal sauté, 
syllabub (as served at the Elizabethan Room of the Gore Hotel, London), cane- 
ton @ la presse, and a desert called simply “The Dream.” 

FRICK, C. H. Five Against the Odds. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1955. 210 pp. $2.75. By the end of the high-school basketball season 
in his junior year, Tim Moore, his twin brother Jim, and the three other player- 
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were a smoothly functioning team. Although the school was small and the team 
had almost no reserves, they were rated among the tops in Indiana. And then 
Tim was stricken with polio. During the slow, dragging weeks in the hospital, he 
learned to walk with crutches. But how could he ever be part of real life again 
without playing basketball? Even when he returned, basketball was the major 
topic at home with Jim, for their younger brother Denny who would now get a 
place on the team, and for Grandpa and Grandma who were the boys’ “Family.” 
Tim’s bitterness isolated him from his friends and from his family. He wouldn’t 
even go to the basketball games—why should he, since the once excellent team 
had ceased to play winning ball? It was a long time before Tim began to face 
facts—that he was to blame for much of his own unhappiness and that his atti- 
tude toward his brothers and teammates was seriously affecting their game. 
Only after many months did he realize that he could still mean a lot to the team, 
the school, and his family. 

FULLER, EDMUND. Tinkers and Genius. New York 22: Hastings House. 
1955. 320 pp. $4.50. The two impulses—one which gave us Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and the rest; and the other, spawning tools, gadgets, machines, mass 
production methods in amazing proliferation—the author claims, sprang from 
the same mysterious creative upsurge. Here is the story of this unparalled 
flowering of inventive genius. And a fascinating story it is, peopled with strange 
characters—cranks pursuing the phantom of the perpetual motion machine; 
Sam Slick peddling soft soap, corn-husk, tobacco, and wooden nutmegs; and 
poor Chauncey Jerome who turned out a million brass clocks but died a pauper. 
They were a fantastic crew, from Eli Whitney who revolutionized the South 
with his cotton gin to Goodyear who created the vast rubber industry. And they 
were all over the New England lot. Why, in those days you could scarcely 
throw a stone in any direction without hitting a Yankee inventor. 

FULTON, REED. Rookie Coach. Garden City: Doubleday and Company. 
1955. 222 pp. $2.75. It was the Jast of the ninth inning with Renfield at bat, 
two down, and the bases full. The score stood Barkland 4, Renfield 2. The 
crowd was sizzling. And so was Bill Taylor, rookie coach at Barkland High, 
whose job hung on the outcome of the game. 

This is a sports story to thrill all fans. It takes Bill through the football, 
basketball, and baseball seasons of his first year of coaching, with plenty of 
exciting moments to bring each sport alive. The climax of the book has the 
reader on the edge of his seat wondering if Barkland will take the state base- 
ball championship—and if Bill Taylor and the clean sports he stands for will 
be kept on in the face of the opposition of Harrison Thomas, a dirty sports 
writer. Reed Fulton is a high-school principal in the state of Washington, 
setting of Rookie Coach. He knows sports, teenagers, and young coaches, and has 
mixed them in skilfully and, at the same time, explosively. 

GEER, ANDREW. Reckless, Pride of the Marines. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1955. 224 pp. $3.50. The story of Reckless is one of the 
most heartwarming ever told about a horse. Heroic and true, it is an endearing 
tribute to both man and animal, and to the inviolable bond between them. 
Foaled by a race horse named Morning Flame, the favorite of track fans in 
Seoul, Korea, Reckless wins the adoration of Kim Huk Moon, a young Korean 
boy whose courage and perserverance had made him her mother’s devoted trainer 
and rider. Kim learns to love Reckless even more than he had loved Flame, and 
when war envelopes their country the inseparable pair leave the deserted race 
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track and are exposed to many daring and exciting adventures together. Peace 
comes eventually, but not before Kim, in order to get the money to buy an arti- 
ficial leg for his wounded sister, bravely makes the greatest sacrifice of his life 
when he sells Reckless to American marines for use as an ammunition carrier 
at the front. 

GELATT, ROLAND, editor. High Fidelity Record Annual, 1955. Phila- 
delphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1955. 352 pp. $4.95. For the many 
thousands of music lovers who are selective and discriminating in their approach 
to recordings, this volume presents valuable reviews from High Fidelity maga- 
zine which appeared over the period of July 1954 through June 1955. It is the 
beginning of a planned series of annual books which will allow the readers 
to keep abreast of the best criticism in the field of long-playing records. 

This book is edited and has a foreword by Roland Gelatt, New York Editor 
of High Fidelity magazine. Its principal contributors include such well-known 
figures as C. G. Burke, Nathan Broder, Alfred Frankenstein, Paul Affelder, and 
John M. Conly. These detailed reviews have been edited, revamped, and reset 
and cover both the performances of the artists and quality of recording. 

All types of music—vocal, chamber, orchestrai—are reviewed here as well as 
recordings of the spoken word, drama, and poetry. Comparisons with recordings 
of previous years are emphasized in the reviews and there is a performer index 
at the back of the book. Coverage of spoken-word records includes reviews 
dating back five years. 

George Price’s Characters. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1955. 
96 pp. $2.95. Here are over 200 of George Price’s best cartoons. 

GOODMAN, THEODORE. The Techniques of Fiction. New York 16: 
Liveright Publishers. 1955. 288 pp. $3.50. This book will help you to write. 
It is an informed, perceptive, and profound analysis of writing techniques, a 
summary of the knowledge gained from thirty years of teaching creative 
writing at The City College of New York. 

GOULDING, F. A., and H. M. TORROP. The Practical Nurse and Her 
Patient. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1955. 342 pp. $4.25. This 
illustrated guide is designed to help the person who is caring for the sick to do 
a competent job. Whether the patient is at home or hospitalized, his proper care 
demands precise knowledge, self-confidence and efficiency—and this book pro- 
vides all three. It explains how to select and arrange the sickroom, how to carry 
out the doctor’s orders in the best possible way, how to keep the patient well 
groomed, how best to answer feeding problems of various age groups and ill- 
nesses, and how to give medicines. There is special material on the care of chil- 
dren, the newborn and the mother, and old people, coverage of accident preven- 
tion, and handling of emergencies. Also there are many hints for keeping the 
patient entertained and for diverting his mind from his ailments. 

Great Dog Stories. New York 18: Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave. 1955. 
162 pp. Paperbound, 35c; Hardbound, $2. Contains ten short stories about 
dogs—by men whose names are internationally famous for great fiction. They 
are Honor of the County by Walter D. Edmonds, Don by Zane Grey, The Biog- 
raphy of a Puppy by Albert P. Turhune, Proud Professor by James Street, Rex 
by D. H. Lawrence, Mine Enemey’s Dog by Ben A. Williams, A Very Shy 
Gentlemen by P. G. Wodehouse, That Greek Dog by MacKinlay Kantor, Such as 
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Walk in Darkness by Samuel H. Adams, and Bulldog by Max Brand. A Ballan- 
tine book. 

GRUBB, DAVID. A Dream of Kings. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1955. 367 pp. $3.95. Tom Christopher is an orphan, raised by his Aunt 
Sarah in a West Virginia river town. He shares a strange, lonely childhood with 
a girl whom Sarah Hornbrook has also taken in, Cathie. ‘fhrough their early 
years these two children are sustained by their dream of a glowing, godlike 
figure who never appears in the novel and yet pervades it—Abijah, Cathie’s 
father, who has told the little girl that he will some day return a king. As Tom 
Christopher grows older, he comes more and more into conflict with Cathie; he 
is possessed by a feeling so powerful and so agonizingly unfamiliar that he 
believes it must be hate. At length he flees from his aunt’s house, eventually 
to soldier under Stonewall Jackson; and, through the violent months of war, 
the redoubtable figure of Stonewall becomes one and the same, in Tom’s mind, 
with King Abijah. Then Tom is wounded, and when Stonewall Jackson dies, he 
deserts. Tom returns home, returns to find Cathie. They realize they are in love 
and have always been. Because even Cathie has given up hope of Abijah, they 
have no one now but each other. 


HACHIYA MICHIHIKO. Hiroshima Diary. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1955. 252 pp. $3.50. This is a day-by-day, eye-witness 
account of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and the seven weeks that followed. 
Terrifying in its portrayal of the greatest man-made catastrophe in history, it 
is inspiring in its revelation of the heights of human heroism. Director of an 
important Hiroshima hospital, the author was himself wounded in the blast, 
and his hospital was gutted by the fire that followed. To keep the hospital going, 
to solve the scientific mystery of the effects of the new weapon, to comfort and 
inspire his fellow sufferers—these were his tasks in the appalling chaos of a 
devastated city in a defeated country. He succeeded in all. And, using such scraps 
of paper as he could find, he recorded the story daily, with compassion, tender- 
ness, and even humor. This book is a warning to everyone of the meaning of 
modern war and a living proof that the human spirit is stronger, nobler, and 
superior to any other power on earth. 


HALASZ, NICHOLAS. Captain Dreyfus. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster 1955. 280 pp. $3.50. To this generation the Dreyfus Affair appears 
as a morality play of sinister grandeur. Its scene was France at the end of the 
nineteenth century; its impossioned audience was the civilized world. It was a 
clear-cut miscarriage of justice, and although the real criminal was discovered 
and denounced relatively soon after the innocent man had been condemned, 
twelve years went by before Captain Dreyfus was formally cleared of treason. 

In those twelve years, France, blinded by prejudice, suspicion and fear, 
passionately resisted truth and justice and obstinately identified the national in- 
terest with falsehood and injustice. Not more than one per cent of France’s 
total population can be said in fairness to have been immune from this mass 
hysteria. A few hundred thousand men and women refused to join the chorus 
of hatred, and a handful of heroes, led by Zola and Clemenceau, organized a 
resistance to it. 

Sixty years later, the world is still looking for answers to the anxious questions 
opened in men’s minds by the case of Captain Dreyfus. This book is the most 
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complete account in English of a sensational and dramatic case which is still 
ringing a danger alarm in the ears of civilized men. 

HALL, C. S. A Primer of Freudian Psychology. New York 22: New Ameri- 
can: Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave. 1955. 128 pp. 365c. 
This book brings together the ideas of a pioneer thinker in psychology on the 
functioning of the normal personality as distinguished from the abnormal. A 
Mentor bovok. 

HAMILTON, MARGUERITE. Red Shoes for Nancy. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1955. 224 pp. $2.95. The story is one of high adventure, 
made so by the unconquerable spirit of a little girl and by the transformation of 
her mother from a carefree young woman into one possessing courage to meet the 
heaviest blows fate can deal, without self-pity of complaint, and with steady 
faith in the good that flows from God. There is suspense and humor in Margie’s 
account of her struggles to earn money, in the families constant moves from one 
place to another, in the day-by-day hardships they met and—somehow—over- 
came. There is heartbreak in the quest for something to cover Nancy’s distorted 
feet, in the child’s longing to wear “red shoes,” and in the gallant games she 
plays with children who can run. At last, through their common suffering, 
Nancy and Margie are ready to learn the one essential thing: the love of God. 
This book is no plea for sympathy. It is the inspiring story, quietly told, of two 
remarkable people and of a faith which moves mountains. 

HART, DORIS. Tennis with Hart. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1955. 192 pp. $2.75. A champion’s account of her world—the exacting, 
exciting world of modern championship tennis—is told by a top-ranking woman 
player in the United States. This book recounts the “triumphs and joy, defeats 
and disappointments” that have made up Doris Hart’s life. She has won the 
championships of all the world’s tennis-loving countries, in Europe, South Africa, 
Asia, and Australia, as well as that of her own country. She has seen Ceylon, 
Melbourne, Paris, and Wimbledon as few tourists do; and has met both royal and 
ordinary lovers of the game on terms which most visitors would envy. 

The author brings that glamour of the champion’s world alive as a vivid back- 
ground to her account of some of the most exciting matches in recent tennis his- 
tory. But the author’s story is not all victory and excitement. She also tells of her 
struggle to overcome obstacles that would have daunted many a young player. 
When she was fifteen months old, her parents were told she might never walk 
normally, and no one had any idea that the almost-crippled child would rise 
to become one of the world’s great athletes. Only her own courage and her 
brother’s determination kept her playing tennis and forced her to conquer the 
“lions in her path.” 

HEISER, K. F. Our Backward Children. New York 3: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 240 pp. $3.75. The primary concern of this book is to give 
parents and others who have the care of handicapped children certain elemen- 
tary information which may ease the burden for both the child and the parents 
and may help the specialist to serve such parents more efficiently and humanely. 
The author’s years of experience in the field known as “mental deficiency” have 
shown him that many who have a deep personal concern with the handicapped 
have little concrete knowledge of all the problems involved. These people include 
parents, psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, social workers, educationists, 
and institutional administrators. 
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The author writes on the major forms of handicaps, scientific tests, the 
recognition of the backward child, where to turn for help, how to choose an in- 
stitution, vocational selection, the confusion of emotional illness with mental 
deficiency, and the relationship between the defective child and his family. 
References are given at the end of the book for those who wish to pursue par- 
ticular subjects further than they are covered in the book. 


HELLER, RUTH, compiler. Our Singing Nation. Chicago 5: Hall and 
McCreary Company. 1955. 164 pp. 75c. This book includes 175 songs which 
were and are an integral part of life of our country plus authentic, interesting 
information and descriptions of the times in which the songs first became popu- 
lar. The songs are in singable, useful arrangements for unison or mixed voices 
suitable for schools from elementary to college, for the church social hour, for 
the camp, for the home. The book is also useful for co-ordination of music units 
with history and geography units and an excellent source of program ideas and 
material. It is an interesting presentation of the songs that have been popular 
in this country, with a setting in their historical background that affords an in- 
terchange of value, that is, the songs become more real when their setting is 
understood, and the setting more living by considering the songs. 


HENRY, T. R. Wilderness Messiah. New York 16: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 1955. 285 pp. $4. This book is an interpretation of the Iroquois 
Indians’ many-sided genius—their talent for government, their ways in war, 
their conduct in family living, their religious beliefs. Throughout the book 
the real Hiawatha—not Longfellow’s fictional brave—is a symbol of this genius, 
for it was he who persuaded the Iroquoian tribes to settle their suicidal differ- 
ences and unite in the Great Peace of the fifteenth century. And it was this con- 
federation that decided the fate of a continent, 

The confederation was one of the few pure republics the world has known, and 
there is some evidence that it influenced the founding fathers while they were 
modeling the young American Republic. In any case, the Iroquois influence 
has persisted for centuries and has been highly commended by men of stature 
—Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin among them. George Washington 
himself was the only white man ever admitted to the paradise of the Five Na- 
tions. 

Probably nowhere else in the world has the status of women been as high as 
among the Iroquois. On the other hand, the Iroquois extended their Great 
Peace by making war. Mr. Henry views all sides, all questions, and presents a 
bold and moving picture of these early Americans. The relations of the Five 
Nations with the Dutch, the French, the English are fully treated, and many 
famous Europeans appear in these pages—Sir William Johnson, Champlain, 
Frontenac among them. It is fascinating to conjecture what a fruitful civiliza- 
tion the Iroquois might have established had America been “discovered” just a 
few centuries later. 


HERBERT, CRYSTAL, editor. Royal Children Today. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 188 pp. (7” x 9%”). $2.95. “Margrethe! Behave your- 
self! I won’t have you putting your feet on the table.” Thousands of radio listen- 
ers heard this stern fatherly reprimand come booming from their loudspeakers, 
and smiled as they listened. The program was not a fictitious family drama, 
but a broadcast from the royal palace of Denmark, and the scolding voice was 
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that of King Frederick, unaware that the microphones had already been turned 
on. 

This is just one of the many charming anecdotes that bring intimate scenes 
from the family life of today’s royal children. In these warm, affectionate por- 
traits of the boys and girls in the world’s ruling families, one discovers the many 
ways in which these youngsters are like children everywhere—and the ways in 
which they are always slightly set apart from the ordinary by the accident of 
having been born into a world of regal ceremony. Here one meets many chil- 
dren of royal families. Prince Charles and Princess Anne of England; the 
princesses of Holland; the children of the ruling families of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden; the royal youngsters of Greece; the Crown Prince of Japan; King 
Hussein of Jordan; and even the large but little-publicized family of the Comte 
de Paris, Pretender to the French throne. 

One sees them at games with their companions, children of varying social 
backgrounds. He reads about their hobbies—painting, skiing, riding horseback, 
printing a newspaper—pastimes enjoyed by any child, but here set against the 
glamorous background of castles and courts. He follows them as they partici- 
pate in court functions, ride in parades, meet important dignitaries, and even 
indulge in such innocent mischief as playing pranks on their royal parents. 

HILLARY, EDMUND. High Adventure. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1955. 256 pp. $4.50. Written in his own words, this is the intensely 
exciting personal record of the mountain climbing experiences of the author, 
from the time when, as a school boy in his native New Zealand, he saw his first 
real peak, to his now famous conquest of Mount Everest with Tenzing Norkey, 
the Sherpa, in 1953. Candidly the author describes his early fascination for the 
high regions of snow and ice, and how he convinced his parents that an academic 
career was not for him. Joining his father’s bee business, he soon became an 
ardent beekeeper, but his enthusiasm for the mountains gave him no rest until 
he found time to explore the giant peaks of New Zealand and to meet a number 
of celebrated climbers who contributed to his fast growing experience and repu- 
tation in mountaineering circles. 

In 1951 and again the following year, Hillary was invited to take a leading 
part in reconnaissance expeditions in the Himalaya Mountains which, in addi- 
tion to the perfecting of his climbing techniques and the solution of critical 
problems of acclimatization, proved that a southern route to the top of Everest 
was feasible. Surmounting conditions during those two seasons such as he had 
never before experienced, his great physical strength, mental alertness, and 
superior icecraft made him a logical member of the British Everest Expedition 
in 1953, to which he devotes approximately half of this book. 

In vivid scenes packed with suspense, Hillary evokes the awe-inspiring beauty 
of the icy heights of Everest and its defiant, trecherous slopes, pitched sharply 
to a drop to ten thousand feet and luring men to death or defeat in their deter- 
mination to reach the top of the world. He recounts with startling reality the 
weeks of exhausting labor and increasing peril endured by the entire expedition 
in establishing the uppermost supply camp on the bleak, galeswept South Col, 
from which he and Tenzing made their final triumphant assault on the summit. 
Breath-taking scenery, yawning crevasses of bottomless green ice, vertical walls 
of unstable rock and snow, the unnerving express train roar of sudden scream- 
ing winds and soul-penetrating fatigue of the rarified atmosphere at 29,000 
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feet where even the will to live is weak—all combine to make a fantastic world 
that few men have known. Equally impressive are Hillary’s recollections of Sir 
John Hunt, the expedition’s brilliant and intrepid leader; his renowned team 
mate, Tenzing; his old climbing companions, famed Eric Shipton and George 
Lowe; the other members of the Everest group and the ever-faithful Sherpas, 
without whom the adventure could never have succeeded. 

HOUSE, BOYCE. You Can Always Tell a Texan. San Antonio 6: Naylor 
Company. 1955. 131 pp. $1.95 Back again is the man who wrote J Give You 
Texas!, Tall Talk From Texas, Texas—Proud and Loud, and all those other 
volumes which corralled and branded hundreds of jokes, quips, wisecracks, and 
tall tales about Texas—and sold over a quarter of a million copies to Texans 
themselves, visitors and servicemen all over the world. Now the author tells 
five hundred more—not published before. Included in this—his first new humor 
book in ten years—are chapters on “Texas—Con and Pro,” “Cowboys,” “Order 
in the Court-Room,” “The Press,” “Politicians,’ “Chaparral Philosopher,” and 
“On the Gridiron,’ and more. Altogether, it’s a crazy-quilt of Texas-size humor 
in the ten-gallon tradition of this homespun philosopher. The man who is Mr. 
Texas” captures the wit, wisdom and prodigality of the Lone Star State. 

Indians of the Americas. Washington 6, D. C.: National Geographic 
Society. 1955. 432 pp. $7.50. Whooping, hard-riding Sioux massing to 
annihilate Custer; hideously painted Iroquois falling upon a peaceful settle- 
ment to burn, kill, and scalp; today’s Pueblos making blankets, pottery, and 
ornaments; such familiar Indian figures move across the pages of this book. 
Here presented however is a much broader picture from the 25,000-year span 
of the aboriginal American. 

The pattern of these peoples is as varied as the Arctic snows, deserts, plains, 
woodlands, mountains, and tropic jungles in which they lived. The American 
Indian was many things: skilled agriculturist whose staircase farms climbed 
with Gargantuan steps into Andean clouds, astronomer, nomad, architect, 
weaver, artist, potter, priest, and poet. He was an engineer who bridged moun- 
tains chasms, built 10,000 miles of South American roads rivaling those of Rome; 
he was a skilled general like Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce, whose 1,000-mile re- 
treat compares with Xenophon’s strategic masterpiece. The Indian was emperor, 
legislator, witch doctor, dramatist, and gifted orator. 

The fabled Atlantic pales before this “lost world”—two continents, sealed off 
for millenniums from other making a written history. Its story is as exciting, 
as full of wonder and surprise as any visions of spectral cities on the ocean floor. 
In this book our lost world rises again in vidid world pictures and 262 full-color 
paintings and photographs. 

Here is history come to life. The first ice-age, “Columbus” ventures across the 
land bridge from Asia to Alaska. He moves south, hunts the giant ground sloth, 
mighty mammoth, and American camel. Centuries come and go. Great white 
Maya temples rear above the jungle green of Yucatan. “Skyscraper” Pueblo 
towns rise in New Mexico. In the Mississippi valley men build hugh earth 
temple mounds to worship the sun. 

Into this world of glittering empires, theocracies, simple tribes, clans, and 
federated nations comes the white man. The lost continents are discovered; their 
way of life is started toward extinction. But today the Hopi still fashion pottery 
—for sale; the Eskimo still poises his harpoon at the seal’s breathing hold in 
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Arctic ice, while descendants of Mohawk warriors rivet girders at dizzy heights 
above Manhatten canyons. This beautiful volume stems from the National 
Geographic Magazine and more than 25 National Geographic Society archeologi- 
cal and anthropological expeditions ranging from Cape Horn to the Arctic. 

JARAMILLO, CLEO. Romance of a Little Village Girl. San Antonio: 
The Naylor Company. 1955. 200 pp. $3. Here is an autobiography, straight 
from the heart of “a little village girl”—a women’s story, alive with all the sus- 
pense, action, and drama to be found in a book of fiction. The author, who is now 
in her eighties, has lived among and been a part of the early and noble Spanish 
families that settled in New Mexico. She has watched with tearful heart the 
passing away of the great Spanish epic in American history. The old customs, 
the ornate homes, the colorful dress and dances—all being caught up in the tide 
of time and being swept away. She, almost single-handed, has exerted super- 
human effort to retain and preserve the color and glory that was once the part of 
the Spanish Don in the new world. Hers was a life that tasted both the bitter 
and the sweet. 

JEFFERIS, BARBARA. Beloved Lady. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates. 1955. 341 pp. $3.95. As Sir John Fastolfe lay dying he saw his 
young niece, Margery, and his mind tricked him into thinking she was Joan of 
Arc. In a sense, the old man’s illusion was prophetic, for Margery Paston was 
a brave, spirited girl, destined to become a woman who would have to fight for 
what she wanted... . In an age that looked on women as chattels, she chose to 
follow the dictates of her heart against all odds. This novel is based on the true 
love story of Margery Paston for her father’s bailiff, Richard Calle. The period 
is fifteenth century England, a rich time for historians, since the famous Paston 
letters have shed invaluable light on day-by-day customs and manners. 

JOHNSON, L. B. and PYKE JOHNSON, R. Cartoon Treasury. Garden 
City: Doubleday and Company. 1955. 320 pp. (8%” x 11”) $4.95. There is one 
simple purpose behind this book: “. . . to bring the funniest cartoons of the cur- 
rent crop into one big, handsome volume. . .” and we quote the editors. They 
looked (and laughed) at thousands of cartoons from almost all the countries of 
the world in making their selections for Cartoon Treasury. They have as- 
sembled here a comprehensive collection of international cartoons—more than a 
thousand—representing some twenty countries. But the international flavor is 
just accidenta!. If the serious reader wants to make nationalistic comparisons, 
he is invited to try, but it will be difficult for any reader to stay serious through 
these pages. The editors, while combing the graphic humor of the world to get 
the most of the best, used only one criterion: “Is it funny?” 

JOHNSON, S. E., M. J. PETERSON and ASSOCIATES. Getting Started 
in Farming. Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 120 Alexander 
Street. 1955. 384 pp. $5.25. This book is intended primarily for the Future 
Farmers of America who are studying vocational agriculture in the public 
schools. It should also be helpful to young farmers, especially to members of 
young farmer classes, who are getting established on farms and who are in- 
terested in analyzing their farm-management problems as a means of increasing 
incomes. Many others, some of whom perhaps do not intend to make a career of 
farming, but who desire to gain a better understanding of farming and its 
problems should find the contents both interesting and useful. Although the 
discussion is addressed to students of vocational agriculture, other readers 
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should have no difficulty in adapting the subject matter to their specific needs. 

The orientation is in terms of problems that face the vocational agriculture 
student in developing his “farming program.” The authors have tried to show 
how programs of gradually increasing responsibility during the school years 
can serve as stepping stones to establishment in farming. The central purpose 
of the book, however, is to give practical guidance in thinking through the 
management problems that will confront a young man who is studying vocational 
agriculture with the intention of eventually farming “on his own.” Therefore, 
many of the problems which are discussed go beyond the immediate student 
“farming program.” But they are questions which need careful advance con- 
sideration by anyone contemplating a career in farming. 

Attention is centered on the management problems of the farm. This should 
provide a means of tying together instruction in crops and soils, livestock, 
shopwork, and other technical subject matter into an economic analysis of the 
farm as a whole. The economic orientation is developed without burdening the 
student with theoretical discussion. 

Although management problems are taken up in terms of the working opera- 
tor of a family farm, they are dealth with in national perspective. Consideration 
is given to the special kinds of problems that arise in different parts of the 
country. It is recognized also that the farmer is affected by changes outside 
the line fence of his farm as well as by what happens within the farm bound- 
aries. Some attention is also given to the farm home and community problems 
that are intertwined with the farm business. 

Problems of day-to-day farm operation are not emphasized. Some of these are 
covered in other phases of the vocational agriculture program, and in that way 
will be correlated with the main topics under discussion. Such important areas 
of instruction as leadership, parliamentary procedure and conduct of meetings, 
community service and co-operation, scholarship, and recreation are included 
only incidentally. 

JOHNSON, T. H. Emily Dickinson. Cambridge 38: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. 288 pp. $4.50. A century ago one of the most beautiful voices and 
perhaps the clearest in the history of American genius was just beginning to 
speak. In the valley town of Amherst, Emily Dickinson was a young woman of 
twenty-five pre-occupied with religion, family, love, and the prosody she found 
in the family hymn books. Ahead of her lay virtually all her poetry, her fateful 
friendships, the love that colored so many of her years, her seclusion, and the 
ultimate decision that she had no need of fame. 

Over the years her voice is as fresh and meaningful as when it first cut 
through the hazy romanticism of the nineteenth century. No longer a poet toa 
private audience but to the world, Emily Dickinson cannot be read without an 
almost painful wince of recognition from some hidden spot of sensitivity truly 
touched. But the woman who owned and ordered this power is as enigmatic and 
fascinating today as she was misunderstood during her lifetime. Legend, 
gossip, and speculation have blurred the image of a person who did not permit 
shadows to temper her own vision of herself, her world, or her God. 

JONES, E.S. Mastery, the Art of Mastering Life. Nashville 2: Tennessee. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1955. 382 pp. $1.75. In this book of 364 readings, 
the author follows closely the account in “The Acts” and show how man can 
bring the Kingdom into his own individual experience—how he can overcome the 
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frustrations and defeats of daily life. In this new-found spiritual strength he 
too can preview the outline and spirit of the Kingdom—and see clearly the kind 
of individual and the kind of society that will constitute the final Kingdom. 
Here he discern the shape of things to come—indeed, the destiny of mankind. 
For page-a-day personal reading, for weekly study in groups, for reading and 
studying from beginning to end this book has been written to help the individual 
become a better person. 

JOSEPHS, RAY. How To Gain an Extra Hour Every Day. New York 10: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1955. 192 pp. $2.95. This book can be the most 
rewarding investment you’ve ever made, whether you’re a business man or 
housewife, professional man or career woman. For here are tested, concrete 
ideas from President Eisenhower, Norman Vincent Peale, Bernard Baruch, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Cardinal Spellman, and hundreds more which tell how to 
streamline the time-consuming practical aspects of living. Celebrities are busy 
people who by some magic find the time and energy to accomplish more than 
ordinary folk can. This book gives their secrets—243 specific suggestions one 
can adapt to his own life—and save up to a full hour every day. Learn how to 
make each minute do more and thus find that having extra time will mean a 
fuller, more successful, and happier life. 

KRUTCH, J. W. The Voice of the Desert. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates. 1955. 223 pp. $3.75. This book is first of all a product of the 
exuberant enthusiasm that only a convert can bring to his subject. The author 
came to the desert in his middle years—a man of letters who had spent his en- 
tire adult life in the cities and countryside of the Northeast. He found that the 
desert was exactly right for him—that he was healthier and happier in its bright, 
dry air than ever before. So he settled in Tucson and began inquiring into the 
habits of other creatures who were, like himself, at home in the desert. From the 
particular to the general, from the sublime to the ridiculous, the author investi- 
gates the desert that surrounds him and its inhabitants. He has a faculty 
for making even such things as cacti and toadlets endearing—though he is 
never a sentimentalist. Indeed, as Irwin Edman once remarked, he is “a sound 
naturalist in the philosophical rather than the merely botanical and biological 
sense.” Here, then, is his philosophy of the desert, woven from myriad facts 
and observations. He is an individualist who does not go along with certain 
theories current today about regimentation. 

KUHN, G. E. Kathy and the Cornhusk Doll. New York 1: Vantage Press, 
Inc. 1955. 150 pp. $2.50. Kathy, daughter of pioneers, was only four when her 
parents made the long trek by covered wagon from the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country to establish a home in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri. It was a rough 
and dangerous trip; there were no real roads; and unfriendly Indians were still 
about. Kathy’s family settled down in the Ozarks to a life that we would call 
primitive. But for Kathy it was filled with gay playtimes, pleasant days in the 
one-room log schoolhouse, and happy holiday fun. These, and the realistic adven- 
tures and problems which also marked Kathy’s childhood, are the themes of this 
novel which re-creates an important era in America’s history. Kathy’s coming of 
age, her experiences as a young mountain teacher, her search for a husband— 
which takes her into a series of city adventures—are the materials for the latter 
part of this novel of American life. 

KUNITZ, S. J. and VINETA COLBY, editors. Twentieth Century Authors, 
First Supplement. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1955. 1131 pp. $8. 
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Over three years in preparation, the just-published First Supplement to 
Twentieth Century Authors contains a total of 2,500 up-to-date biographical en- 
tries on writers throughout the world whose work is written in English or avail- 
able in English translation. These include 700 entirely new sketches which did 
not appear in the 1942 foundation volume. The only comprehensive work of its 
kind on contemporary world literature, this First Supplement is written in the 
same tradition that made the original volume the best-thumbed of standard 
reference works in American and foreign libraries and caused reviewers to label 
it “a must for every library reference shelf.” 

The 700 new authors are writers who have come into prominence since 1942. 
For the other 1,850 authors (represented also in the foundation volume), the 
editor has provided cross-references to the original sketch and has added supple- 
mentary biographical and bibliographical information when needed. Many of 
these supplementary sketches are as long as the biographies in the original 
1942 volume. 

Authors have been selected with the American reader in mind. Thus, the 
editors have provided a literary reference in which English-speaking readers will 
find modern authors whose names they know and whose books they enjoy. As 
with the foundation volume, this new Supplement’s usefulness stems in part 
from the autobiographical material contributed by the authors themselves. 
Each of the 2,550 biographies is accompanied by: (a) pronounciation of names 
(whenever authoritative information has been available); (b) lists of principal 
works with original dates; (c) biographical and critical sources; (d) portraits 
(whenever available). 

LAKLAN, CARLI and FREDERICK-THOMAS. Gifts from Your Kitchen. 
New York 16: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave. 1955. 256 pp. 
$3.95. This book is for every woman with a generous heart who takes pride in 
her cooking. Here is a wealth of recipes for every gift-giving occasion—and 
each with its own clever packaging. Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries, special 
holidays—convalescent friends, hostesses, new neighbors, youngsters and old- 
sters—all are remembered. These are the chapters: Tied with Tinsel, Open- 
House Originals, Birthdays and Bravos, Strictly Sentimental, Better and Better, 
Aided Attractions, Minor Matters, Anniversary Accents, Easter Events, 
Thanks for Thanksgiving, Frankly Friendly, Calendar Cues. All through are 
money-makers for church bazaars and school projects. And if you want to 
know how to make a box, wrap a circular package, fashion a delicate pouf, or tie 
a fancy bow, you will find illustrated step-by-step instructions in “Here’s How.” 

LARIAR, LAWRENCE, and BEN ROTH, editors. Best Cartoons from 
Abroad. New York 16: Crown Publishers Inc. 1955. unpaged. $2.95. This is a 
collection of 300 of the best cartoons from outstanding publications all over 
the world. 

LASSER, J. K. Your Income Tax. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
1955. 224 pp. $1.95. This 19th annual publication is for use in preparing the 
1955 tax returns quickly and economically and also for preparing the 1956 
declarations to avoid penalties. It is a simple ABC approach to every item on 
the tax return—showing how to fill in each line, what should be known about it, 
how quickly to find the answers to a specific tax problem—in all, to make sure 
the income tax return is correct, thus avoiding future assessments, penalties, 
and interest charges. 
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LEVITAS, S. M., editor. Alternatives to the H-Bomb. Boston 8: Beacon 
Press. 1955. 124 pp. $1. This is a group of ten essays which originally appeared 
in The New Leader magazine. These essays were included by the editor with 
the hope that they will help the reader to understand both the immediate prob- 
lems of the H-bomb and the larger issues at stake. In addition to the essays, 
the book contains an editors preface by Anatole Shub. The essay titles and 
authors are: The Art of the Impossible by Lewis Mumford; The Semantics of 
Coexistence by Reinhold Niebuhr; Win the Uncommitted World by Chester 
Bowles; Revolution or Evolution in the Kremlin by Norman Thomas; Strengthen 
the Atlantic Community by Hans Kohn; Build a Commonwealth of Free Nations 
by Salvador de Madariaga; Organize a World System of Welfare States by 
Philip Rieff; Live Together, but in Vigilance by Michael Karpovich; How To 
Live in an Atomic World by Eugene Rabinowitch, and Not Peaceful Coexistence, 
but Competitive Coexistence by W. Averall Harriman. 

LEYSON, B. W. The Miracle of Light and Power. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 1955. 186 pp. $3.50. Taking us to a great power house 
in New York City, Captain Leyson describes the work of the electric generating 
plants and then details the way in which the stupendous power flowing from the 
generators is controlled and distributed for maximum efficiency. He describes 
the intricate distribution network itself—the huge “bus bars” into which power 
surges from the generators, the big “feeder lines,” the myriad supply lines 
connected with every home and building. 

The author tells you what to do, and what common pitfalls to shun, to prevent 
fires resulting from inadequate and defective wiring in residences. He explains 
the conditions that cause a menace to life and property in many homes, and 
how to detect and eliminate them. 

Revealing how gas is manufactured, the author also explains the great, long- © 
distance pipelines that bring natural gas thousands of miles from Texas and 
Louisiana to the cities of the North. He describes the huge gas storage tanks, 
the underground piping systems through which gas reaches the homes, and 
how leaks and other troubles in the lines are located and corrected. Other 
chapters tell how steam is produced and distributed in New York, and how 
cross-country high-tension lines are built and power is brought to rural com- 
munities and farms. The book closes with a discussion of career opportunities 
in the field of light and power. 

LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES and RICHARD. Death of an Angel. Philadelphia 
5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 19955. 192 pp. $2.50. Pam and Jerry North were 
quite pleased with themselves when the play in which they had invested a little 
money turned out to be a great success. But it didn’t severely worry them when, 
at the party celebrating the hundredth performance, wealthy young Bradley 
Fitch announced that he was going to marry the popular star, Naomi Shaw, and 
whisk her off to Europe and that without her the play might close. 

Someone, however, apparently did object, because Mr. Fitch was found dead 
in his Park Avenue duplex, the morning after the party. A concoction he had 
downed to improve a hangover had previously been blended with a little oxalic 
acid. Was it Samuel Wyatt, author of the play? Wesley Strothers, producer and 
also one of the play’s backers? Wyatt’s agent, Jasper Tottle, or Naomi’s agent, 
a man named Snaith? Subsequent events inevitably draw the Norths into the 
picture, and Pam finds herself lurking along Park Avenue on a Sunday to 
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shadow the killer. Two additional murders (one, a large black cat) occur before 
the final struggle during a rehearsal in the theater. 

LORD, WALTER. A Night to Remember. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1955. 208 pp. $3.50. At 11:40 Pp. M. on April 14, 1912, the “unsink- 
able” Titanic struck an iceberg and began to sink. By 8:50 A. M. on April 15 
it was all over. The Titanic was lost on its maiden voyage, and the last of 705 
survivors had been pulled out of the freezing sea. In the nine hours in between, 
2,207 people faced together the supreme crisis in their lives. 

Minute by minute, detail by detail, this book re-creates these incredible hours. 
You will meet passengers and crew and learn to know them intimately—the mil- 
lionaires, the tilted aristocrats, the immigrants, the officers and sailors. You will 
know what they wore, what they said, what they did, and what they felt. You will 
sit in the smoking room and hear that faint grinding jar. You will walk rest- 
lessly about the decks puzzled because the engines have stopped. Later you 
will stand on these same decks watching the lifeboats pull away one by one in 
the dark. Finally, as the lights grow red, you will hear the band play “Autumn” 
and find it hard to believe that this could happen to you. You will be transported 
to the bridge of the Carpathia, racing to the scene of the disaster through 
dangerous ice floes; you will stand off on the Californian, ten miles away, 
waiting and wondering as the Titanic goes under. 

LOVEJOY, C. E. Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide. New York 20: Simon 
and Schuster. 1955. 220 pp. (8%” x 11”). $1.95. This book is a catalogue of 
American opportunity. It provides a gateway to the almost limitless avenues 
offered to men and women, young and old, to learn how to better their lot in life. 
The author designed the book to do three things to help you find the best voca- 
tional training for yourself or for those you want to help: (1) to give you clues 
to your suitability for a chosen vocation; (2) to help you plan your career train- 
ing on the basis of definite opportunities which are available; (3) to help you 
select the specific piaces where the training can be obtained. 

One of its many helpful features is a vocational training index, which 
analyzes jobs according to such major interests as mechanical, scientific, com- 
putational or clerical, selling, social service, artistic, literary, and musical; 
indicating in each case whether the field is open to men, women or both; and 
specifying the range of skills required. It also includes an Occupational Out- 
look Chart, which lists over 300 of the most popular vocations and rates the 
chances of getting and holding a job in each of these fields. This Guide gives 
up-to-date information about more than 6,500 private and public vocational 
schools, including the courses given, length and time of study, tuition costs, 
entrance requirements, and certificates or diplomas conferred on completing the 
course. 

LUNDGREN, J. H. Across the High Frontier. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company. 1955. 288 pp. $3.75. In the star-studded history of 
American aviation, three individual achievements stand out from the rest—the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s crossing the Atlantic, and Chuck 
Yeaker’s breaking the sound barrier. Here is an account of this third pioneering 
achievement. This is the story of an airplane—the X-1—from the time it was 
just a gleam in the eye of Robert Woods, chief design engineer at Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, through all the thousands of stages of design, manufacture, and 
testing that go into the making of a pioneer plane. Then, after months of 
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deliberation, Colonel Albert Boyd picked Yeager as the man for the job (“The 
coolest pilot I’ve ever known,” Dick Frost, Bell project engineer, later said). 
And so plane and pilot came together to accomplish the breath-taking feat for 
which the X-1 had been built. 

It is also the story of Yeager’s life—his childhood in a God-fearing West 
Virginia home, his marriage, his wartime career as a fighter pilot and his 
dramatic escape from the Nazis, his experience as an experimental test pilot, 
and his momentous victory in the air when he became the first human to crash 
the sonic barrier. Until Chuck Yeager’s epoch-making flight in October, 1947, 
no one knew—even theoretically—what would happen to plane and pilot at the 
moment they reached the speed of sound .. . many believed that in that instant 
the careening plan would be crushed to bits. Finally, this is the story of a test 
pilot’s devoted family—and the quiet heroism of his gallant wife, who shared 
with him all the anxiety and nerve-racking tension that inevitably accompanied 
his job. 

MANNERING, EVA. Mr. Gould’s Tropical Birds. New York 16: Crown 
Publishers. 1955. 32 pp. (11%” x 16”). $7.50. John Gould—the Bird Man as 
he liked to be known—was born 150 years ago, when vast tracts of the ornitholo- 
gical world yet remained a field for exploration and discovery. At his death in 
1881, he had published 2,999 painting of birds, the combined work of himself, 
his wife, Edward Lear, H. C. Richter, and W. Hart. This book contains twenty. 
four plates of birds in full color selected from Gould’s folios together with 
descriptions of the birds taken from his original text edited and introduced by 
Eva Mannering. 

MANTON, JO. The Story of Albert Schweitzer. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc. 1955. 223 pp. $2.75. The name of Albert Schweitzer is, of course, 
known and respected throughout the world. There are many books by him and 
just as many about him, but until now every little material suitable for young 
people. In this brief biography, the author has been successful in portraying 
this simplicity, warmth, and humanity of the man. She has made it possible for 
us to watch Dr. Schweitzer’s personality grow steadily and impressively from 
a most revealing childhood through a remarkagle record of achievement. 

As he turns the pages, the reader will feel the Dr. Schweitzer himself is speak- 
ing—and, as a matter of fact, the book is peppered throughout with his remarks 
and with examples of his robust humor. Everything in this book has been care- 
fully documented from Dr. Schweitzer’s own writings and the reminiscences of 
his friends. Young people will find this an exciting story, because the author is a 
gifted writer and Dr. Schweitzer has been an interesting life; they should also 
draw much inspiration from the story of the great man’s complete selfishness. 
The illustrations are based on photographs and bear out the authentic character 
of the text. 


MAUZEY, MERRIT. Texas Ranch Boy. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc. 1955. 77 pp. $2.75. This story of Gene Ballard, who grew up on a Texas 
ranch at the turn of the century, s a companion volume to the author’s Cotton 
Farm Boy. The author gives us the whole story of the development of the vast 
territory of West Texas. As we move into the story we become acquainted with 
the Texas ranch boy and his neighbors who live on many different types of 
ranches. We watch them solve their problems—such as getting water and 
fencing land in a new country. We study the birds and animals of the ranch 
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country. We march through the seasons, sharing a!! the various activities of the 
ranchers—their work on the ranch, their family activities, and the things that 
the boys do to amuse themselves. We observe the handling, marketing, and 
shipping of their products and, at the same time, learn a great deal about 
transportation in those days. Finally, we come to realize that all aspects of the 
ranch country have moved along, changing as our world is constantly changing. 

McGILL, E. C. Production Typing. New York 11: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1955. 
236 pp (9” x 11”). $2.20. The production work in this course consists of prac- 
tical jobs commonly found in the modern business office. These jobs are usually 
done on the typewriter. Although the production work is based upon the every- 
day business transactions of the Wiggins Supply Company, the work is typical 
of that found in most modern business. In order to give realism to the lessons, 
all the jobs are grouped around basic office activities. The setting is a fictitious 
firm, and all the names are fictitious; however, the lessons are prepared from 
real office situations. The lessons and illustrations involve the use of standard 
office form used by modern business offices. 

In this series of laboratory exercises, the pupil has an opportunity to learn 
about many of the common jobs frequently required of a clerk-typist. In order 
for this work to be of most profit, the concepts of good office procedure and 
proper techniques must be followed carefully. The pupil learns to type accurately, 
to make correct arithmetic computations, and to do her work speedily. She 
recognizes the importance of carefully proofreading every piece of work she does 
because errors are often costly and embarrassing; they reflect not only on the in- 
dividual, but upon the effectiveness, efficiency, and even the integrity of the firm 
for which she works. 

Preceding each lesson are one or two “Thought Questions” which help her 
study for the laboratory work. Clerk-typists should know more than the mere 
technical aspects of this work; they should have an appreciate of the importance 
of their work and its influence upon business. These questions are intended to 
help her gain some insight into the relation of her work to other aspects of 
business. These questions also help stimulate discussion and reference reading 
on the problem being studied. A Teacher’s Manual and Key is also available 
for the textbook. 

McLELLAND, I. S. Shadows on the Moor. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1955. 222 pp. $2.75. In the early days of the young Victoria’s reign, 
eighteen-year-old Cathie Sutherland came to the great-house of Storgarth, set 
high above a stormy coast of the Orkney Islands, to be a kitchen maid for the 
Herries family and to live with her Granny in a farm cottage. Smugglers 
were running their boats into the safe ports of Scapa Flow, and contraband 
was hidden in many a fisherman’s or farmer’s cottage. Old customs and ways 
from the Norseman’s time and before still prevailed. 

This is Cathie’s story, and the story of her ambitions and loyalties—of her 
loyalty to her Granny and to the strange, gentle French wife of the unbending 
laird, Joseph Herries; of Colin, the sailor lad suspected of smuggling, who 
promises to take Cathie away to London where she will paint and draw and be 
a fine lady; and of David, the minister’s son, home from the University, who 
encourages Cathie to make drawings of the wild birds of the island to illustrate 
his manuscript. 

McNULTY, JOHN. My Son Johnny. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 
1955. 191 pp. $3. The author, famous for his unique and engagingly raffish 
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New Yorker stories about Third Avenue saloons, race tracks, and other assorted 
Manhattan phenomena, recounts here a love story. It’s a love story between 
himself and his small son, a love story which began in Johnny’s infancy and has 
progressed steadily to the present, when Johnny is five and a half years old. 
There is Johnny’s first smile ( his father looked it up in the child-care book under 
“Smiling, development of” and was happy that Johnny had hit it right on the 
nose—two monthe old). And there is Johnny’s first day at school and his bitter 
disappointment that he hadn’t learned how to read; after all, his father had 
promised him he would. Between these major events are more than twenty in- 
cidents that will give parents a perfect reflection of their own reactions to a 
beloved child. 

The Memoirs of Will H. Hays. Garden City: Doubleday and Company. 
1955. 608 pp. $7.50. Here is the informal autobiography of a man who was a 
country lawyer, United States Postmaster General, and finally the first “movie 
cezar”—all in one lifetime. Beginning with his boyhood days in Indiana, Will 
Hays’ memoirs trace his life through college, his years as a lawyer in the Middle 
West and as a politician in Washington, and later his twenty-five years of great 
responsibility in Hollywood. Mr. Hays gives an engrossing inside account of 
the Washington life of his time—the Bull Moose rebellion; Prohibition and 
woman suffrage questions; the long, bitter fight for the League of Nations; and 
his own problems as Postmaster General. The story of his Hollywood years 
provides a thoughtful analysis of the problems that led to the adoption of the 
highly controversial Production Code. 

MENDERSON, M. F. Parliamentary Procedure Simplified. Cincinnati 29: 
Dale Press, 38000 Reading Road. 1955. 158 pp. $2.75. This book contains all 
basic parliamentary procedure, following Robert’s Rules of Order as the author- 
ity. It is written in a clear, concise, understandable manner. It is interesting 
and authoriative. The first part of the book describes the method of forming a 
new organization; how to write By-Laws, how to proceed at meetings; how 
business is presented, transacted, and disposed of at meetings; and the duties of 
all officers, directors, committees, members and staff. The second part of the 
book includes, in alphabetical order, all motions and parliamentary terms with 
detailed explanations, descriptions, uses, and examples. Also of great value is 
the inclusion of sample forms of various kinds; By-Laws, correct minutes, com- 
mittee reports, convention rules, treasurer’s report, auditor’s report, acceptance 
speech, installation ceremonies, resolution on the death of a member, opening 
prayer, and hints for introducing speakers. Special charts show at a glance 
correct motion to use, and motions classified according to their rank are another 
special feature. 

MILLIGAN, H. V. Stories of Famous Operas. New York 22: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc. 501 Madison Ave. 1955. 320 pp. 50c. 
This is the story of fifty-four of the worlds great operas written as an aid in 
following the action of operas on stage, on television and radio, and on records. 
A Signet Key book. 

MITCHELL, COLONEL J. B. Decisive Batiles of the Civil War. New 
York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1955. 226 pp. $3.75. For Americans none of 
history’s dramas holds such fascination as the great struggle of the Civil War. 
There have been hundreds of books written about the War Between the States. 
The battles and campaigns in the East and in the West have been studied separa- 
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tely and in great detail. But in this book for the first time, the progress of the 
war in both East and West is told simultaneously. By means of nine progress 
maps, the reader is shown how the individual battles fit into the whole pattern of 
the war and what was happening at the same time in all the areas of the con- 
flict. He can watch the battle lines extending across the coutry, moving forward 
and back as tide ebbs and and flows. The campaign maps, which are based on 
modern road maps and done in two colors, show how the armies reached the fields 
and what happened during the separate battles. The campaign maps show both 
the old roads of the period and the new roads, so that the student of strategy or 
the visitor to the battlefields can easily locate the movements of both armies and 
orient himself, if he is on the ground, by using present-day landmarks. 

MOORE, PATRICK. The Story of Man and the Stars. New York 3: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1955. 246 pp. $3.95. It is a story which began in the dim 
ages whose myths, superstitutions, and fears concerning the heavens are sug- 
gested by archeological findings. It moves on into the realm of legend, when 
dragons of fire, curtains of light, and hairy stars were seen to roam the skies and 
were thought to presage the future and to control the destinies of men. Then 
came the period when superstitution gave ground to obseryation and the dawn 
of science, when man subsided into his position as inhabitant of a small planet 
among the infinite objects of space. The story ends with the present, with man 
preparing to investigate his heavens not only with telescope and spectrdscope, 
but also in person. 

New World Writing No. 8. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 1955. 288 pp. 50c. This book contains thirty-nine stories 
by as many authors. It includes both prose and poetry that has received wide 
recognition. A Mentor book. 

NOBLE, J. W. and BERNARD AVERBUCH. Never Plead Guilty. New 
York 3: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave. 1955. 316 pp. $3.50. “If 
you’re ever in trouble in Frisco,” they say, “get Jake.” Those who say it may 
live in Chicago, Hollywood, New York, or New Orleans. They may be show 
people, millionaires, society matrons, or gangsters. They mean Jake Ehrlich, 
the flamboyant trial lawyer who is one of the dramatic legends of San Francisco. 
Fifty-six persons charged with taking the lives of others have engaged Jake 
as counsel for the defense. Not one has gone to the hangman or the gas chamber. 
This is the uncensored story of Jake Ehrlich, much of it in his own words, for 
the authors secured his complete co-operation. It is a story told with color, 
drama, and wit. Jake is a plantation-born ex-cavalryman, an unreconstructed 
rebel who has taken part in some of the stormiest political and court battles of 
San Francisco’s past 34 years. It makes an absorbing narrative of crime, 
eccentricity, and moving human values. 

NORTON, ANDRE. Star Guard. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1955. 247 pp. $3. In the year 3956 A. D. the people found the earth, 
Terra, firmly under the power of Central Control—or so it seemed. Arch swords- 
man Kana Karr, had been taught like the rest of earth’s men that the role in the 
universe assigned to them was to be its mercenaries. Under the command of 
officers from other planets, they went whercver fighting was necessary. Out- 
wardly there seemed to be no trouble. But rumors were beginning to spread— 
rumors of disasters that had wipec. out whole units of Terra’s men. Kana Karr 
knew of these rumors when he set out on his first mission, but it was to be a 
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seemingly easy police action on the planet Fronn. The assignment proved to be 
anything but what was expected. Kana and his comrades faced, not just disaster, 
but the planned annihilation of their whole force! In these distant planets, 
some power was beginning a campaign to overthrow the whole system. 

OLIVER, H. J. The Problem of John Ford. New York 22: Cambridge 
University Press, 32 East 57th Street. 1955. 154 pp. $4.50. This study con- 
tributes to our actual knowledge of Ford’s work; but it is intended to be pri- 
marily a critical assessment. Accordingly the author presents his material under 
the following headings: The Dramatist in his Age, The Non-Dramatic Work, 
The Plays Written in Collaboration, The Lovers Melancholy, The Broken Heart, 
The Queen and Loves Sacrifice, The Chronicle Historie of Perkin Warbeck, 
The Fancies Chast and Noble and the Ladies Triall, Ford’s Achievement, and 
an Appendix—The Duke of Lerma. 

PABEL, REINHOLD. Enemies Are Human. Philadelphia 7: John C. 
Winston Company. 1955. 256 pp. $3.50. This is a most provocative book—a 
compelling indictment of war by a man who knows it as few men do! Sergeant 
Reinhold Pabel of the 115th Panzer Grenadiers of Hitler’s First Army switched 
lives when he escaped from an Illinois prisoner of war camp in 1945. The man 
who faced Russian guns in the Ukraine, battled the Americans in Italy, and 
looked out through the barbed wire of a prisoner of war compound in the United 
States, became, in a remarkably short time, a respected American businessman 
whose past was unsuspected by his friends, associates, or local police. When the 
FBI finally tracked him down, they found only Philip Brick, quiet proprietor of 
one of Chicago’s North Side bookstores. 

Headlines shouted the news of his capture from one end of the country to the 
other in 1953. But the real story of his escape was too big for any headline. For 
the author can say (from experience) that “Enemies Are Human.” He tells it 
here, in a taut and vivid narrative about the most devasting war mankind 
has ever known. Pabel’s story encompasses those historic years when Hitler’s 
shadow lengthened across the face of Europe. It is a moving and personal ac- 
count of growing Nazi might that he, as a theological student at the University 
of Munster, abhorred. It is the story of the little men and women who watched 
with terror and disbelief as their beloved fatherland turned into a monstrous 
police state. 

Pictorial History of America by the editors of Year. Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia: Year, 11833 Wilshire Boulevard. 1955. 470 pp (10%” x 19”). $12.50. 
This is the dramatic story of the United States and Canada from the Age of 
Discovery to the Atomic Era, told in 2,500 pictures, 200,000 words, and 55 
historical maps in full color. Here are assembled the most fascinating and 
historically accurate photographs, paintings, and prints to be found in public 
and private collections here and abroad. Accompaning these is a complete and 
authorative narrative prepared by a staff of history experts. This pictorial 
history not only portrays major events and personalities, but also provides a 
faithful, graphic account of the daily life of the average citizen across the 
centuries—his entertainment, from Pilgrim parties to television; his education, 
from the one-room school house to the sprawling state university; his living 
quarters, from the underground villages of the far West to the towering apart- 
ment houses of the metropolitan East. Every imaginable aspect of American 
life, in good times and bad, and every imaginable kind of American are here 
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in the context of their time—in a book that is both a permanent record and 
dramatically visual definition of the American way of life. 

PRESTON, R. C., editor. Teaching World Understanding. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 219 pp. This book comes at a time when many educa- 
tors and governmental leaders are arguing the promotion of better international 
understanding as an important part of our efforts to maintain a peaceful 
world. It will enable a teacher to work toward this goal in her own classroom. 
For example, the book spells out in detail how to tell the story of foreign nations 
and peoples to students; it presents procedures and suggests publications and 
films of use in discussing world fellowship; and it provides material on teaching 
international understanding that is not available elsewhere. The book is the 
combined work of eight specialists in the field of world fellowship education. 
Each author writes on a topic on which he is a recognized authority. It is adapt- 
able to any grade level. 

PULLIAM, NINA. I Traveled a Lonely Land. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs 
Merrill Company, Inc. 1955. 400 pp. $5.. Australia is a land to visit. The trip 
by plane is short in time though long in mileage. The country is big, varied, 
and fascinating, with cities like Sydney and Melbourne, incredibly empty deserts, 
ancient and dead, with strange trees and flowers and animals, and a young, 
energetic pioneer people. 

Armed with typewriter and camera, a sheaf of letters, a lively curiosity, an 
equally lively sense of humor and an engaging friendliness, the author stepped 
out of a plane in Sydney into a new world. She found the Australians tirelessly 
hospitable and helpful, and she liked them for many reasons. The land fas- 
cinated and charmed her with its assortment of lush beauty, mountains, and 
vast deserts, its gum trees, its luxuriant flowers, wonderful fruit, and strange 
my animals. 

| , The stranger from America won’t be enchanted with everything, Mrs. Pulliam 
tells the reader frankly. A good many people, including Australians, find it 
hard to see the eventual shining capital city in the present half-finished town 
of Canberra away in its windy solitude. And to the air-conditioned, plumbing- 
conscious American, hotel accommodations in many places may still seem pretty 
primitive. But the “hardships” an American may encounter bulk small beside 
the charm and interest of the people and the country. 

q RAYFIELD, STANLEY. How “Life” Gets the Story. Garden City: 
r Doubleday and Company. 1955. 86 pp. (104%” x 18 %”). $5. This is the story 
of how each issue Life magazine is made up, how its pictures are made in every 
colorful and newsworthy corner of the world, and gives a look behind the scenes 
at some of the extraordinary techniques which produce Life’s week-to-week 
surprises and underline its character. A book with many pictures and fewer 
words. 

REIFER, MARY. Dictionary of New Words. New York 16: Philosophical 
q Library. 1955. 246 pp. $6. This is not merely a handbook for the philologist and 
linguist, but for the average student—in fact, for anyone interested in the 
everyday use of words. Among its practical functions, it should extend the 
reader’s working vocabulary, by acquainting him with new words of which he 
has no knowledge, or only a blurred impression. It should also guide him in the 
correct use of many new terms from such diverse sources as science and tech- 
nology, philosophy and psychology, war and international politics, the halls of 
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the university and the streets of th underworld. Every type of fresh verbal 
voinage may be found here, from the technical jargon of scientists and scholars 
to the racy lingo spawned by slang and popular writing. Rich and colorful, or 
awkward and ugly, these words, though new to the language, are all on their 
way to common usage. 

RICHARDSON, WYMAN. The House on Nauset Marsh. New York 3: W. 
W. Norton and Company, Inc. 1955. 233 pp. $3.75. The author lived the busy 
life of a distinguished physician, practicing in Boston and teaching at the Har- 
vard Medical School. In this book is recorded his other life—the life closest to 
his heart. Cdpe Cod was virtually his earthly paradise. Here is its quintessence 
through the season and throughout the years. Nothing escaped the author’s 
eye. The land and the sea birds, the seasons, the weather, the flora and the 
fauna of the Cape, the intimacies and small wonders of the fields, the shoreland 
and the sea are mingled with those special atmospheres that over the years 
have gone to make up the true Cape Codder. 

ROBERTSON, KEITH. The Phantom Rider. New York 17: The Viking 
Press. 1955. 222 pp. $2.50. A ghostly rider races at night across the ridge of 
New Jersey’s Elbow Mountain! Rumor said that the rider was the ghost of a 
girl of the American Revolution who had been pursued for two hundred years 
by a Hessian soldier. Séventeen-year-old Tim Cottrell did not believe in ghosts 
and was determined to get at the source of this mystery. With the help of his 
Kate and Eloise, the mule with ideas of her own, Tim tracks down the secret of 
this phantom and a few other secrets too! 

RODD, JOHN. The Repair and Restoration of Furniture. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1955. 180 pp. (7%” x 10”). The author is a cabinet- 
maker who has for many years specialized in the repair of antique furniture. 
It is a craft which is as important and as highly skilled in its own sphere as 
is the restoration of old paintings in the sphere of art. The author not only 
knows how the wood should be done, he is able to explain and comprehensibly 
the techniques which a long experience has shown him to be most suitable for 
each particular piece of work. The numerous diagrams, and the photographs 
which have been specially taken of a variety of jobs at each stage of restoration, 
help to make the author’s explanations and instructions clear. 

The author divides the world of restoration into six basic steps: dismantling, 
cleaning joints, restoring components, glueing-up, leveling and sandpapering, and 
coloring and polishing, and with each he deals in workmanlike detail. He then 
goes on to discuss more specialized aspects of the subject, including chair repair, 
carcase and drawer work, veneer, marquetry and inlay, and such miscellaneous 
but important topics as straightening warped wood, fixing cracks, a worm-eaten 
wood, gilt, gesso and lacquer, adhesives, and making metal fittings. This brief 
outline will give some idea of the exhaustive and thoroughly practical way 
in which the author writes about his subject. 

SANDS, E. R., editor. Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. New York 22: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 32 East 57th Street. 1955. $1.50. This book, a stressed 
Russian text, contains the novel “Fathers and Sons” by I. S. Turgenev in Russian. 
Mr. Sands has added stresses and an introduction and brief notes to this text 
for students. The introduction begins with a biographical sketch of Turgenev, 
and gives an account of the intention of the novel. The notes explain allusions 
in the text and linquistic difficulties. Publication has been helped by a grant 
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from the Scarborough fund. Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment is also avail- 
able with stresses. 

SCHOONOVER, LAWRENCE. The Queen’s Cross. New York 16: William 
Sloane Associates. 1955. 383 pp. $2.95. In Queen Isabella of Spain, the author has 
found his perfect heroine. Known as Isabella the Catholic, she was in many 
ways the Spanish Joan of Arc, and was unquestionaly one of the great queens in 
all European history. A passionate and beautiful women—devoted wife who 
forgave even when she could not forget—a loving mother—Isabella was at the 
same time a strong administrator and a military genius. 

The author brings Isabella to life in all her glory, with a host of intriguing 
people in her retinue including the handsome, brave, but philandering Ferdinand, 
whose weakness Isabella nobly tried to hide from the world by giving him credit 
where none was due; the scheming unscrupulous Queen Juana; Torquemada, 
Isabella’s early tutor and later Spain’s Grand Inquisitor, the man who aroused 
her interest in a world wider than Europe, a world which one day might be 
circled by men in ships; the sickly heir-apparent Alfonso, whose death affected 
Spain’s future far more than his own life, for it left the way open for Isabella’s 
accession to the crown. 

SCHWARTZ, R. J. The Complete Dictionary of Abbreviations. New York 
16: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1955. 211 pp. $3.95. This is the largest and 
most inclusive book of abbreviations that has ever been published. It contains 
more than 25,000 entries arranged on one alphabet for rapid reference. This 
book covers not only the common abbreviated expressions, but also all other 
abbreviations in every conceivable field. Many of them are not to be found 
in any other printer source. These fields include: business, law, science, educa- 
tion, music, geography, army, navy, foreign, U. S. government, religion, fra- 
ternal orders, stock market, book trade, shipping, medicine, pharmacy. 

SCOTT, J. M. The Other Half of the Orange. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1955. 256 pp. This is a novel of suspense, a novel of human 
values and frailties, set against a background of the rugged Alps. It is the 
absorbing story of a search for a Frenchman, branded a thief and a murderer. 
During the war, Martin Henson, an English soldier, was taken across the Alps 
to freedom by Josef, one of the guides of the region. For part of the trip a young 
woman went with them and, although he knew nothing about her, she made a last- 
ing impression on Martin. Sometime after the war Martin returned to that 
territory on a strange mission for his wartime commander. The latter had reason 
to believe that a young English officer, believed killed in an Allied raid in France, 
was still alive somewhere. He was last seen heading into Switzerland, badly 
wounded. 

In the course of his search, Martin meets once again the woman whose 
name is Franca Delleani. He finds her searching the glacier for the body of 
her lover who had disappeared with the guide Josef on a trip across the moun- 
tains. The natives think that the young man killed Josef and made off with the 
money and jewels they carried, but Franca cannot believe this and Martin 
vows to help her vindicate his name. 

SHAPIRO, LIONEL. The Sizth of June. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 351 pp. $3.95. World War II was more than a historical 
event; it was a deeply personal, emotional experience for all who lived through 
it oversea and at home. The novel takes the reader back to that time and that 
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experience—to the fevered years in America, to blitz-torn London, to the beauty, 
love, and mounting terror that marked the progression of the war to its magni- 
ficent climax, the D.-day assault on the sixth of June. It tells the story of Brad 
Parker, heir apparent to a Connecticut newspaper empire, who went overseas 
owing his loyalty and his love to his wife, Jane. It tells the story, too, of Valerie 
Russell—beautiful, compassionate, war-weary—who owed her loyalty to a brave 
Englishman. Brad and Valerie fell deeply, helplessly in love. In the sight of 
each other their primary loyalties fell away. But, certain as they were of their 
love—and that it could overcome every obstacle, every loyalty—they reckoned 
without the emotional miracle that took place on the sixth of June. 

SLAUGHTER, F. G. Flight from Natchez. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company. 1955. 285 pp. $3.75. At the close of the American Revolution, when 
England and Spain were at war along the lower Mississippi, younger Dr. John 
Powers, scion of an aristocratic but impoverished family, found himself in 
trouble with his Tory regiment in Pensacola. Unjustly dismissed after a pay-roll 
scandal, he made his way to Natchez, picking up en route an attractive, tough- 
minded Scottish girl, Faith Gordon, who became his “wife” in name and for 
strategic reasons only. 

In Natchez, where the Loyalist settlement was in hot water with the Spanish, 
John met frail, consumptive Dr. Wright and his beautiful—and lonely—wife, 
Stella. Soon, when pressure from the Spanish increased, the little band was 
forced to evacuate Natchez, with John at their head. On the epic trek to 
Georgia, the stout-hearted band was to face hardships ranging from bitter 
famine to vicious Indian attacks. John’s troubles were nc*+ lessened by the fact 
that both Faith and Stella were among the group. 

SLONIM, MARC. Three Loves of Dostoevsky. New York 16: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 312 pp. $4. This is the intimate and moving saga of the 
erotic life of one of the world’s greatest writers, Fydor Dostoevsky. It is the 
almost incredible story of his creative genius. The author describes his book as 
“a narrative, based on carefully checked material, of the love life of Dostoevsky. 
...” But it is more: this is the psychological drama of the most secret life of a 
very complex man, and in form it is as compelling as the most exciting novel. 

SMITH, D. E. Huffiey Fair. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1955. 320 pp. $3.50. This is a story of three generations—of the gypsy girl 
Lou, who married the god-fearing carpenter and lay preacher, Abel Gurney, 
and of their daughter Belle and her child, Nancy. The author portrays these 
women and through the pages of the book runs the dominant theme contrasting 
the romantic gypsy life with the stricter ways of the town. When the gypsy 
tinker Joe brings the orphan girl Lou to the Gurney homestead and demands 
that young Abel marry her, Abel’s plans for life come crashing down. Ambi- 
tious, intolerant, he has taken great pride in thundering at his congregation 
to confess their sins and now his own sin has searched him out. 

Forced by his father to marry Lou, Abel leaves home and goes with his wife to 
the town of Huffey where he had first met the girl at the Fair. There they 
settle into the kind of existence that Abel wants and the gypsy life seems far 
away. Time passes and the hopes of both center in their daughter Belle. Yet 
when young Tom, the gypsy soldier, whistles under Belle’s window, pent-up 
forces are felt again. It is not until the third generation that the threads 
are gathered together and the story reaches its conclusion. 
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South American Handbook. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1955. 
892 pp. $2.50. The just-published 32nd annual edition of this handbook features 
entirely rewritten chapters on Columbia and Peru. Statistics and background 
material on all other countries have been brought up-to-the-minute. Reliability 
and comprehensiveness are guaranteed by the editor’s close collaboration with 
government officials and businessmen in the areas covered, as well as by his 
constant review of publications dealing with South America. Maps appear 
throughout the book closely keyed to the text. Especially useful is the 8-page 
sectional map in full color which appears with the front-matter. A 10-page 
index helps to pinpoint specific facts. 

SPRIGGE, ELIZABETH, translator. Siz Plays of Strindberg. Garden 
City: Doubleday and Company Anchor Boosk. 1955. 316 pp. $1.25. The life- 
work of August Strindberg (1849-1912) may be arranged in three concentric 
circles. Tangential to the outermost circle are his occasional works, transla- 
tions, essays, and treatises; within it are the autobiographies, which are the raw 
material for Strindberg’s art works; within the second circle are the novels, a 
very rough attempt, for the most part, to impose order upon the chuos of his 
experience; within the innermost circle, as Strindberg’s central achievement, 
are his plays. Reading through the dramatic works, we encounter a wide range 
of types. The polar extremes are both simple. On the one hand, chronicle 
histories and, on the other, fairy plays. More important are Strindberg’s 
deviations from the rival simplicities; namely, his quasi-tragic “naturalistic” 
dramas and his “expressionistic” fantasies. 

In the present volume are three examples of Strindberg’s “naturalism”— 
The Father, 1887; Miss Julie, 1888; The Stronger, 1890—and two of his “ex- 
pressionism”—A Dream Play, 1902, and The Ghost Sonata, 1907; while Easter 
derives its fascination from the fact that it eludes classification. Included in the 
present volume are the foreword to Miss Julie and the program note on a 
Dream Play—documents which give a rather explicit account of Strindberg’s 
intentions in both groups of plays and here, for their suggestive intentions in 
both groups of plays. 

STONE, EUGENIA. Squire for King Arthur. Chicago 7: Follett Publish- 
ing Company. 1955. 158 pp. $2.95. Tor, pageboy at the court of King Arthur, 
is put in charge of little Prince Odo when the child’s father, King Pellinore, is 
away on a mission. Prince Odo is lost, and Tor goes alone to search for him. 
He finds the boy a prisoner in a Saxon camp far down the river. He finds some- 
thing else, too, something that spells danger to King Arthur and all of Britain— 
dragon-prowed Saxon ships and Saxon warriors. 

STOUT, C. E. Shop Mathematics. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 1955. 294 pp. $3.70. This material has been designed to give the student or 
shop employee those fundamentals of mathematics which are essential to his 
work. Much of it has been sed for several years, and has thereby been tested, 
revised, and found successful. The book has been arranged in four parts to 
meet the needs of a training program for machinists, tool and die makers, and 
pattern makers. 

Basic principles from arithmetic through algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
logarithms, and slide rule are included along with many helpful applications. 
Emphasis upon accuracy of computations is stressed throughout. Methods of 
checking most operations are given. Lists of problems are provided at regular 
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intervals for student practice. Solutions of these problems should be made in 
regular sequence on standard notebook paper and kept in a notebook as evidence 
of progress in the mastery of the methods studied. 

The toolmaker, diemaker, or other craftsman who has a working knowledge of 
mathematics can rapidly and accurately determine the proper diameter of a 
gear blank, the feed of a lathe tool, or the cutting speed of a drill. When this 
knowledge is lacking, it is necessary to depend on the help of others or to use 
a cut-and-try method which often results in a waste of time and material. 
The aim of this textbook is to present basic mathematical principles, and then 
to apply these principles in situations that confront the craftsman on his job. 

STURGEON, THEODORE. Caviar. New York 18: Ballantine Books. 
1955. 167 pp. Paperbound, 35c; Hardbound $2. Contains eight stories: 
Bright Segment, Microcosmic God, Ghost of a Chance, Prodigy, Medusa, Blabber- 
mouth, Shadow on the Wall, and Twink. A Ballantine book. 

TAYLOR, D. A. Old Sam, Thoroughbred Trotter. Chicago 7: Follett 
Publishing Company. 1955. 160 pp. $2.95. Johnnie and Lee Scott lived on a big 
farm in Dakota Territory in the days when the prairie was wild—a wonderful 
country for boys to grow up in. Every day brought a fresh adventure. The 
prairie had been a feeding ground for vast herds of buffalo. As the boys ex- 
plored, they found the whitened bones of thousands of buffalo. Following the 
old animal trails to the lake, they saw geese and ducks and snipe and many 
kinds of water-fowl. Once they came upon the lake when it was white with 
pelicans. Wild animals were all about them: jackrabbits, foxes, coyotes, wolves, 
and antelope. When the boys went hunting, they were sure to bring home wild 
game. 

Johnnie and Lee’s companion on all their explorations was their horse, Old 
Sam. Sam was not just a horse to the boys; he was a faithful friend. Old Sam 
was a smart horse, and he was a good worker too. He pulled the buggy, and he 
pulled the plow; he did any work he was put to and did it well. And when the 
right time came, he proved he was what the boys knew all along—a real champion 
trotting horse. 

UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. Makers of the Modern World. New York 20: 
Simon and Schuster. 1955. 829 pp. $6.50. This book is a sort of modern 
Plutarch’s Lives. In it Louis Untermeyer has selected the 92 great moderns 
who, in his opinion, have most influenced our lives, our thinking, our emotional 
attitudes, and our tastes. He has written a brief biography for each selection. 
The people included are writers, artists, scientists, statesmen, inventors, philoso- 
phers, and composers—from Proust to James Joyce, from Emily Dickinson to 
Gertrude Stein, from Cézanne to Touault, from Darwin to Einstein, Hitler and 
Roosevelt, Kierkegaard and William James, Debussy and Stravinsky. Each 
biography is a synthesis of a man’s or woman’s life, an analysis of his or her 
genius and personality, and an estimate of the importance of the contribution 
the person has made to the society in which we now live. For any young man 
or woman wishing a cultural introduction to modern times, for any thoughtful 
person wishing to have one book which tells the most important facts about the 
most important people who have lived within the last hundred years, this book 
is informative. 

VANCE, MARGUERITE. The Boy on the Road. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 1955. 53 pp. $2.25. Since that night when he was 
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two years old, Jotham had believed that the miracle in the sky over Bethlehem 
heralded the coming of the Messiah. Though many of the townspeople doubted, 
his faith was unshaken. His stumbling tongue made Jotham an outcast and a 
boy apart. Only his mother and Elias, the potter, understood Jotham’s longing 
and dreams. His mother knew the hurt in his heart by the very weight in her 
own. But this small, safe world of comfort crumbled. 

Jotham’s faith in his seeing the Messiah never wavered—not when he was 
apprenticed to an unsympathetic tanner in Nazareth; not when he was mocked 
by the very boys with whom he would have been friends. And then on the 
anniversary of the miracle at Bethlehem, when Jotham was sunk in bitter 
disappointment and heartache, a boy walked toward him out of the sunset. 
Suddenly he knew that his faith was rewarded at last. 

VANDERBILT, JR., CORNELIUS. The Living Past of America. New 
York 16: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1955. 250 pp. (8%” x 11”). $5.95. Here 
is a fascinating new kind of history, a de luxe, useful volume on the American 
way of life. It presents a clear view of the American past, as seen through 
its many landmarks (places like Williamsburg, the Alamo, Washington’s head- 
quarters, Lincoln’s birthplace, the California missions, the Saugus ironworks, 
Mystic seaport, Hyde Park, Biltmore, Faneuil Hall, Virginia City, Sagamore 
Hill) that symbolize our heritage from bygone days, and are identified with 
our history. There are several thousand such places, and from the most im- 
portant of them, Mr. Vanderbilt has made a representative selection of several 
hundred to give a panoramic view, an American Calvacade through three and a 
half centuries and across the 48 states. 

Each of these houses or villages is described, with exterior, interior and detail 
pictures. There is an account of the historic events or elements that make it 
important and a description of its interesting architectural, decorative, or 
other features. All phases of American life in the past, from the simplest to the 
most elegant, are shown, in being, so to speak. Monuments, museums, and other 
antiquarian repositories are not included. Rather, the descriptions are restricted 
to such places that present the original or authentically restored-to-original 
living appearance. 

In addition to the described places, there is a listing of the historic preserva- 
tions of the country that are open to the public with period historic interest, 
visiting hours, and admission fee information. This is the first and only full 
National Directory of Historic Preservations ever compiled. 

VIERTEL, JOSEPH. The Last Temptation. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1955. 444 pp. $3.95. Deborah and Victor Marmorek—the pivotal 
characters in this novel—were a happy young couple, people of means, education, 
and taste. Victor was an engineer and at one time a member of the Davis Cup 
team for Czechoslovakia. Deborah was the prettiest girl in Vienna, the daughter 
of an eminent theatrical entrepreneur. Pampered and sheltered, she dreamed 
of her future—but never dreamed that in a few years she would think of herself 
and her charming friends as the best-mannered field hands, and corpses in 
Europe.” 

In America, she and Victor would probably have lived in a pleasant, rather 
fashionable suburb. But this was Europe in 1938—and they were ruthlessly 
stripped of security and pleasure and flung into a world of crushing degrada- 
tion and fear. They compromised their souls a thousand times a day, yielded 
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to as many temptations, told as many lies—finally, to each other—until deceit 
became a habit, not always noticed but always present. This was the price of 
survival. They fled from Vienna to Prague, then to Rome and finally to Jeru- 
salem, where they hoped to find peace and recover the decency of their former 
life. But years of demoralizing hardship had planted strange forces within 
them—especially in Victor—and these, combined with events they could not 
control, brought them to a crisis more horrifying than anything in their past 
experience. 

VOGT, E. Z. Modern Homesteaders. Cambridge 38: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. 250 pp. $4.25. During the great depression, a small group of 
farmers from the Texas Panhandle migrated to western New Mexico and set 
up a new community. They were homesteaders, the last of a long procession that 
settled the frontier. In the remote village which they founded, many of the 
basic American frontier values are still perpetuated: hopeful mastery over 
nature; optimistic faith in an ever brighter fuéure; “rugged individualism” as 
a pattern preferred to co-operative social effort; and a complex system of group 
feelings of inferiority and superiority. The author of this book, and several 
fellow research workers, lived in “Homestead” over a period of five years, 
participated in community affairs, gained the confidence of the “Homestead” 
people. They studied the values of the ““Homesteaders” as well as the dramatic 
changes taking place in the relationship between this small, homogeneous village 
and the larger Southwestern culture which surrounds it. 


WAKEMAN, FREDERIC. The Fabulous Train. New York 16: Rinehart 
and Company. 1955. 279 pp. $3.50. This is a novel grounded in the realities of 
American life, far away from the shrill madness of big-city living and loving. 
Hal Sample was twenty-one the summer he came back to Carbon City, Kansas, 
after being graduated from the University. It was 1933, the depths of the de- 
pressions; no permanent job was in sight, and he had the extra burden of a 
guilty secret to hide from his doting parents. This is the story of a week in 
July. In that week Hal must decide on marriage or continuing his education. 
And he has also an unhappy ideological tussle with himself (not infrequent in 
that era) over the blandishments of organized communism. 


WALLENIUS, K. M. Men from the Sea. New York 11: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave. 1955. 282 pp. $4. Here are five exciting tales of Scandi- 
navian and Finnish Lapland, held together by a common theme—the impact of 
the Arctic ruggedness on its people. In moving imagery, the author succeeds in 
capturing the dazzling beauty of the North as well as the mood of its sturdy 
men and women. The accounts tell of mutiny, desertion, seal and walrus hunt- 
ing, tensions among sailors during months of isolation, a small town on the eve 
of a ship’s departure, the ethical and religious strains that blend so curiously 
with the mercenary, and Hermanni Paana, the one hero. Always present is the 
struggle for survival, the dependence on the sea, the helplessness of these people 
before the elements, and their familiarity with death. Here are salt-sprayed 
men who are in tune with the nature of their lands and seas—men who are 
courageous and vigorous, religious and poetic. 

WARE, J. R., translator. The Sayings of Confucius. New York 22: New 
American Library. 1955. 128 pp. 35c. This is a new and complete translation 
of the sayings of Confucius. Included also is a description of the times of Con- 
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fucius as well as a chronological listing of Chinese dynastics from earliest history 
down to the present. A Mentor Book. 

WEINREB, N. N. Esther. Garden City: New York. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 316 pp. $3.95. The Bible, which inspired the author to 
write The Babylonians and The Sorceress, is again his source as he tells the 
dramatic story of a young king and the beautiful, courageous commoner he loved. 
From the history of Xerxes, the ruler of Persia, and Esther, his queen, he has 
created a tender love story, set against a dramatic background of palace intrique 
and threats of clashing armies. Esther was able to save her people, the Jews, 
from mass assassination; she was able to ward off a vicious attempt against the 
life of her king; but she was unable to save Xerxes, the man she loved, from his 
own fatal hunger for vengeance against his old enemies, the Greeks. 

WENTWORTH, PATRICIA. The Listening Eye. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1955. 284 pp. $2.75. A distinguished company of week- 
end visitors at one of England’s famed country estates includes the intrepid 
Miss Silver in her favorite role of gentle sleuth. Indeed, even were it not for 
Lucius Bellingdon’s invitation to come to Merefields, Miss Silver could be counted 
on to be in the neighborhood . . . as two murders and the theft of a celebrated 
necklace have just occurred. Miss Silver had been visited earlier by Paulina 
Paine, a pleasant middle-aged lady whose handicap of total deafness is counter- 
acted by an ability to read lips perfectly. Miss Paine, having gone to a London 
art gallery to see a portrait of which she is the subject, had “overheard” a 
conversation plotting murder, although the two men so engaged stood a con- 
siderable distance across the room. In some agitation she confided her secret to 
Miss Maud Silver and a thrilling new mystery is off to a fast start. Miss Silver 
has her hands full as she entangles plot and counter-plot among the weekend 
guests. 

WHITE, GWEN. A Book of Pictorial Perspective. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company. 1955. 78 pp. (10%” x 8%”). $3. The art of perspective 
—of giving depth and dimension to flat surfaces—is dramatically illustrated in 
this book. Every colored sketch through page 70 is backed up by a diagram and 
full explanation on the reverse side of the page. Hold the picture up to the light 
and the diagram shows exactly how the drawing was planned. By studying the 
diagrams and by reading the author’s simple, vivid descriptions, you will be 
able to adapt the techniques of Perspective to subjects of your own choice. 

Like any other skill, theory and practice are what count and the author wisely 
decided to use as few words as possible. The diagrams in themselves, especially 
when lifted to show the picture shining through, are often quite enough to ex- 
plain why the lines are there. And, as soon as these ‘problems’ are understood, 
there is no need to have a diagram when inventing a picture. 

If the pupil is learning to paint or draw—indoors or out—or is simply trying 
to improve his technique, he will find help in this approach to perspective. 
And if he ever has to explain the vanishing point, this book will make a difficult 
job a pleasure. 

WHITE, L. T. The Winged Sword. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc. 1955. 381 pp. $3.95. This new story has every element of 
pageantry, high adventure and romance that has made the author’s name synony- 
mous with exciting reading. He has an infectious enthusiasm for his subject, 
and this obvious enjoyment sweeps the reader along with him through the 
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whilrwind tale of a brave knight and a beautiful lady who had the world to win 
or lose. 


WILLIS, WILLIAM. The Gods Were Kind. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1955. 282 pp. $4. On October 15, 1954, William Willis achieved 
the impossible. Alone on a sinking raft, battered by nearly four months of 
storms and wind, exhausted from lack of sleep, he landed at Pago Pago in 
American Samoa, 6,700 miles from his starting point in Callao, Peru. He had 
sailed not only farther, but also faster than the Kon-Tiki expedition to complete 
what has been called “the greatest solo trip since Charles Lindberg’s famous 
flight.” 

In this inspiring book the author tells the full story of this epic adventure. 
It is a saga of raw courage and dogged determination, of a man’s faith in him- 
self that could not be weakened by any blow of fate. He set out to prove that 
castaways, with minimum equipment, could survive; he discovered the unimagin- 
able delight of existing alone where the expected battle with the wind and waves 
became a fusion of himself with the tremendous natural forces around him. 

Raising money to outfit such a “hair-brained” project was not easy. He 
searched for months for the seven balsa logs of the right size to make his famous 
raft, which he then christened The Seven Little Sisters. He had to find native 
workmen to help him build the raft according to his own unique design, and he 
had to find a way to convey it 700 miles down the coast from Guayaquil to Callao 
in order to take advantage of the Humboldt current and to avoid, if possible, 
the worst of the hurricanes. The greatest test began on June 23, 1954, when he 
was at last alone at sea, out of sight of land, with only his cat and parrot for 
company. The spiritual adjustment required to the endure the endless, lonely 
days; the constant activity needed to sail the raft; exhaustion from too little 
sleep—these were daily stresses, as ever present as the wind and the eaves. 
But there were harder trials in store. A mysterious illness almost paralyzed 
him with pain for 30 hours; most of his drinking water went bad; heavy storms 
ripped his sails. There was the terrible moment when, while trying to free his 
fish hook from a shark’s mouth, he fell overboard and, with bleeding hand, had 
to haul himself back with the help of the frail, frayed fishing line. And finally 
came the awful realization that the water-soaked balsa logs were sinking lower 
and lower in the water. 

The raft is now at Tiutuila, America Samoa, where present and future genera- 
tions of American Samoan may see it. The government of American Samoa, 
through its governor, Richard Barrett Lowe, has cast a suitable bronz plaque 
which commemorates this historic voyage and recognizes the presentation of 
“The Seven Little Sisters” and its equipment by William Willis to the people and 
government of Samoa. 

WILSON, EMMA. Under One Roof. New York 10: Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
1955. 238 pp. $3.50. Fifty years ago, it seems, the only people besides the in- 
habitants themselves who knew anything about the western Kentucky backwater 
where Emma Wilson was born were a few visiting tobacco buyers. The buyers 
never stayed, but the Wilson family was a fixture. The author groups the 
family, from Grandma Bacon to herself, against the backdrop of a region where 
people thought it was more important to be themselves than to be somebody 
(as long as, in Grandma’s eyes, they had the proper family connections). They 
emerge, in the resulting portrait, as large as life and fully as natural. 
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WISE, E. C. Pioneering Days in Oregon. New York 1: Vantage Press. 
1955. 104 pp. $2.50. Westward ... ever westward! It was a long trek, and a 
weary one. Hardships and dangers abounded along the Oregon Trail when the 
Clements, the Stewarts, and the other pioneers set out for the great new lands 
of Oregon, Idaho, and California. Theirs was the courage, the faith, the deter- 
mination that built the great Northwest. Theirs is a story that has been told, 
but seldom with such quiet, revealing effectiveness. The author not only tells of 
her grandparents and other who settled the new territories; she goes on to give 
an account of the second and third generations—the children and grandchildren 
of those who rode the first wagon trains—and of the part they played in building 
the cities and towns, the new industries, the ranches, the railroads, and the mines. 

WITTENBERG, RUDOLPH. On Call for Youth. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1955. 255 pp. $3.50. The emphasis throughout is on the 
so-called “average” young man and woman, who does not get nearly so much 
attention from us as his or her “delinquent” cousin, but whose individuality too 
needs to be discovered and strengthened. With genuine warmth and respectful 
awareness of the difficult task of steering adolescents through their time of 
stress, the author highlights with numerous pertinent illustrations how our own 
needs and unresolved problems so often get in the way of helping young people 
in our time. 

Based on his twenty years of clinical and group work experience, in child 
guidance clinics, hospitals, family casework agencies, neighborhood centers, 
institutions for children, teaching and research—Rudolph Wittenberg, a prac- 
ticing psychotherapist, writes this book in the same simple language as he has 
done in his previous books: So You Want To Help People and The Art of Group 
Discipline. 

WOOLSEY, JANETTE, and E. H. SECHRIST. /t’s Time To Give a Play. 
Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Company. 1955. 307 pp. $3.50. Play-acting is 
lots of fun, and this volume of twenty-six completely original, non-royalty plays 
is highly rewarding for children, audience, and director. These easy-to-produce 
plays dramatize historical events, lands and peoples, community living, holidays 
—truly an abundance of excellent material for whenever it’s time to give a play. 
Emphasis is always on simplicity of scene and costume. And even when no cos- 
tuming or scenery is used, the directions provided with each play will help the 
children enact their parts so well that the properties can easily be imagined. 
Especially note-worthy is a selection of plays for production with handicapped 
children. This, so far as the publisher knows, is the first presentation of its 
kind ever made. 

WRIGHT, THEON. The Knife. New York 18: Gilbert Press, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street. 1955. 328 pp. $5. This book is the true story of a crime that changed a 
civilization. In this strange and fascinating account of powerfully moving forces 
in a remote Arctic village, there is the sweep of a novel and the epic force of 
living history. It succeeds in bringing to literary life a little known people who 
love and fight and hate, with tenderness and ambition and sometimes with 
paranoiac cruelty, just as do the people of the outside world. 

The author tells what happened to this village when one of its hunters returned 
with a single steel-bladed hunting knife. The story came down by word of 
mouth from the tiny settlement where these events took place less than a hundred 
years ago. Until the appearance of this modern metal tool—or weapon—the 
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people of the village of Agpat were stone-age Eskimos, living in their primitive 
way, sharing everything. It was in its way a perfect society, with minor 
antagonisms and jealousies, but no real crimes of passion—until the knife came 
upon the scene and brought with it all the evils and passions that civilization has 
introduced into primitive societies. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALBRIGHT, A. D., and G. W. HOPKINS. Wheat About Services of State 
Departments of Education? Lexington: College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 1955. 61 pp. $1. A condensation of a doctoral study by J. A. Barks- 
dale entitled “Practices of State Departments of Education in the Southeastern 
Area.” 

ALWAY,L. D. Y. E. W.— Youth and You. New York 16: National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave. 1955. 16 pp. 10c. The pamphlet offers 
concrete pointers on setting up a youth employment week observance special 
period dedicated to alerting the community to the vocational needs of youth. Such 
an observance, it states, can also provide a unique opportunity to help young 
people—nearing the age for full or part-time employment—learn more about 
job resources in their own community. 

The pamphlet notes that “the problem of worth-while job opportunities for 
youth is still one of those things which, like the weather, everybody talks about 
but nobody does anything about.” It points out that, although a few com- 
munities have organized programs to help youngsters find suitable and legal 
jobs, getting part-time or summer work is primarily something to be worried 
about by the young job seeker himself. 

Taking the cue from two successful youth employment observances, one in 
Pennsylvania last year and the other in Michigan, the pamphlet indicates how 
methods and techniques developed in those states can be adapted by other com- 
munities wishing to carry out similar observances. Such programs, it points 
out, can be specific or general, simple or elaborate, community or statewide. 
Specific information is included on people, participation, publicity, promotion, 
planning, and program possibilities. The pamphlet emphasizes that the effec- 
tiveness of such projects depends upon participation by groups and individuals 
who assume definitive responsibilities for making and carrying out the necessary 
plans. It notes that although any person or group “can start the ball rolling,” 
community-wide representation is a vital ingredient for the success of such pro- 
grams. A listing of useful pamphlets and recordings provides the necessary 
bibliographical references. 

The American Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. ¥Y. Publications of: If you want to make sure that you are getting the 
best use from facilities in your community for care of handicapped children 
or if you can use help in planning for new or increased services, you will want 
to see the four new guides, the first in this field, published by the American 
Public Health Association. Reading these guides is something like having a 
chance to review your program and methods with some fifty of the nation’s top 
experts in the care of the handicapped child. They condense the results of six 
years of study sponsored by the Committee on Child Health of the American 
Public Health Association. These guides are: Services for Handicapped Chil- 
dren (150 pp.) ; Services for Children with Cerebral Palsy (108 pp.) ; Services 
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for Children with Cleft Lip and Cleft Palate (88 pp.) ; and Services for Children 
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with Dento-Facial Handicaps (80 pp.). These new publications are available in 
paper bound editions at the following rates (f.o.b. N. Y.): 1 to 24, $1.50; per 


_ set, consisting of the 4 guides, $5.10. 


Audio-Visual Education in Urban School Districts, 1953-54. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Research Division of the NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1955 (Oct.) 36 pp. 
50c. Concerns materials that are available from many different sources and 
are used in varying degrees in all the schools. Discusses Administration of 
Audio-Visual Education; Physical Facilities, Equipment, and Materials; Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials; Financial Support for Audio-Visual Education; and 
an Evaluation of Progress. 

Australia in Facts and Figures. New York: Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau. 1955 (March) No. 45. 80 pp. An official account of Australian 
policy, economy, administration. 

BABITZ, MILTON. Parent Education—Curriculum, Methods, and Ma- 
terials. Sacramento: State Supt. of Public Instruction. 1955. 80 pp. Presents 
the curriculums that are being offered in classes for parents in California. 

BALL, L. B., Chairman. Teaching the Three R’s in the Secondary School. 
Plainfield, N. J.: Lester D. Beers, Treasurer, 1035 Kenyon Ave. 1955. 84 pp. 
This 1955 Yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary-School Teachers’ Association 
records examples of what teachers in New Jersey schools are doing in answer to 
the problems in the successful teaching of the Three R’s. 

BARTH, ALAN. When Congress Investigates. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th St. 1955. 28 pp. 25c. Recent Supreme Court decisions 
are cited to indicate that the power to investigate, broad and useful as it may 
be, “is certainly not an unlimited power” but is subject to “recognized limita- 
tions.” These limits are summarized as follows: (1) “investigation may not be 
used to breach the separation of powers which the Constitution fixes as the 
cornerstone of the American political structure; (2) it may not be used for pur- 
poses that are not pertinent to a legitimate congressional function; and (3) 
it may not be used to invade areas of freedom protected by the Constitution— 
it may not, in short, invade ‘the shrine of conscience and private judgment.’ ” 

Better Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: National Educational Association, 
1201-16th St., N. W. 1955. 38 pp. Mimeo. The Third Regional Conference on 
Instruction was sponsored by the NEA and its departments in co-operation 
with state and local groups in the Rocky Mountain area in Denver, Colorado, 
April 18-21, 1955. Its theme was Better Teaching. It highlighted new and 
promising teaching methods and focused the delegates’ attention on classroom 
technics, materials and activities. This is a report of this Conference. 

BOWEN, H. G., and C. F. KETTERING. A Short History of Technology. 
West Orange, New Jersey: The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., Main 
Street at Lakeside Ave. 1954. 120 pp. This booklet is a short history of dis- 
covery and invention. It also is an explanation of how our country became the 
leading industrial nation of the world with the highest standard of living ever 
attained. It tells how the nameless people of Western Europe by their own in- 
ventions, plus those acquired from the Arabs, improved the existing practical 
arts. The improvement continued until suddenly the mind of man became emanci- 
pated from most of the century—old ideas which had been holding him back 
and he became creative. One has only to look around to see how this creativeness 
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has developed our technology and has affected our lives. It resulted in better 
houses, more food, plenty of clothes for all of the people, and as if that were not 
enough, it also supplied, either directly or indirectly, an almost inexhaustible 
source of tax money for our government. 

BOWERS, ETHEL. Youth Work on a Small Budget. Putnam Valley, New 
York: Youth Service, Inc. 1955. 96 pp. $1.50. Contains hundreds of practical 
ideas which can be used by any youth leader, and a thousand and more sugges- 
tions for those contemplating or now operating, a recreation building, com- 
munity center, or youth center. This book grew out of the authors’ visits to 
centers and programs in over 450 cities in 41 states, during her 16 years as 
training specialist for the National Recreation Association and more recently 
eleven years as managing editor of Youth Leader Digest. 

BRONFENBRENNER, M. Prospects of Japanese Democracy. New York 
22: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th St. 1955. 16 pp. 20c. Discusses 
Japan’s independence, her government structure, her party system, hopes and 
fears, farmer and worker, and her future in world affairs and peace. 

The Bureau of Child Guidance in the New York City Schools—A Survey. 
Brooklyn 1: Board of Education, 110 Livingston St. 1955. 237 pp. Reports the 
result of this 2-year survey in 11 chapters—General Services to Individual 
Children, Special Services to Individual Children, The Bureau and Other School 
Guidance Services, The Bureau and Other Community Agencies, Influence on 
Educational Practice, Parent Education and Public Information, Research, 
Training, Administration, Clerical Assistance and Housing, and Proposed 
Program. 

Business Education in California Secondary Schools. Sacramento: Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 1955. 64 pp. A survey report presenting information 
regarding the programs of business education offered in California public 
schools. Also discusses what phases of the programs need expansion and ways 
of strengthening them. 

CARLSON, N. A.; M. C. RICE; and L. E. BLAUCH. Statistics of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1955. 67 pp. 25c. Contains statistics for year ended June 30, 1954, on enroll- 
ment, finance, buildings, etc. 

College Admission with Advanced Standing. Princeton, New Jersey: Col- 
lege Board Placement Tests. P. O. Box 592 or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, 
California. 1955 (Sept.) 103 pp. This announcement for school and college 
teachers and administrators contains the digest of courses and examinations 
defined by the subject matter committee of the School and College Study. 
Secondary-school teachers interested in preparing their students for College 
Board Advance Placement tests will find the announcement a valuable reference 
text. 

Committee on Child Health. Services for Handicapped Children. New York 19: 
The American Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway. 1955. 148 pp. 
Deals with problems common to various handicapping conditions, discusses the 
general philosophy of community services for handicapped children, and out- 
lines guiding principles and practices on which programs may be based. Other 
pamphlets in this series are: Services for Children with Cleft Lip and Cleft 
Palate (83 pp.) , Services for Children with Cerebral Palsy (107 pp.), and Serv- 
ices for Children with Dento-Facial Handicaps (67 pp.). 
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CORY, JR., R. H. Communicating Information and Ideas About the United 
Nations to the American People. New York 17: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th St. 1955. 88 pp. Free. From 


' December 1953 to June 1954, a group of persons interested in public information 


concerning the United Nations met together for monthly discussions under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Some of these 
individuals brought with them rich operating experience in public information 
organizations both governmental and non-governmental. Others contributed as 
research scholars in the field of communications. A third group, representatives 
from the mass media, brought the perspective of the professional journalist. 
This study is largely based on the knowledge and the insights of the discussion 
group, but the author, who served as secretary for these meetings, assumes 
complete responsibility for the opinions and conclusions which follow. 

DOYLE, F. W.; E. M. BOWER; and F. M. DALY. Information Regarding 
the Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in California. Sacramento: Supt. 
of Public Instruction. 1955. 63 pp. Contains information concerning laws and 
regulations relating to the severely mentally retarded and the education of the 
educable mentally retarded pupils. 

DRATZ, E. M. Guide to Teaching. New York 17: American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc., 345 East 46th St. 1955. 44 pp. 15c. A teacher’s 
handbook about the United Nations and world affairs. 

ENGEBRETSON, R. J., and H. A. FALK. Dropout Study. Saint Paul 2, 
Minnesota: The Saint Paul Public Schools, 615 City Hall. 1955. 62 pp. Mimeo. 
Single copy free. This study, based on pupils who entered the ninth grade in 
1950, is a good example of a type of research needed as a basis for improving the 
holding power of our schools. By an examination of the extent of non-retention 
and the kinds of pupils who do not remain to graduate, much can be learned 
which will help schools improve the holding power. The methods of individual 
follow-up used in this study required a great deal of work on the part of the 
assistant principals. 

The Exceptional Child Faces Adulthood. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: The 
Woods Schools. 1955. 116 pp. One copy free; additional copies at the following 
rates: additional single copy, $1; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 49 copies, 65c 
each; 50 to 99 copies, 60c each; and 100 copies and over, 50c each. The complete 
proceedings of Woods Schools’ most recent educational conference held in New 
York, May 6 and 7, 1955. During the past four years, the growing interest in 
these conferences has created an almost overwhelming demand for copies of the 
reprinted proceedings. 

FEHR, H. F. Teaching High School Mathematics. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1955. 32 pp. 25c. The 
author has attempted to draw from research material on mathematics educa- 
tion the items which promise to be of most help to classroom teachers. This is 
one series of pamphlets dealing with “what research says to the teacher.” Other 
pamphlets are Teaching Reading by Arthur I. Gates, Teaching Arithmetic by 
R. L. Morton, Teaching Spelling by Ernest Horn, Teaching Handwriting by 
Frank H. Freemon, Personality Adjustment of Individual Children by Ralph H. 
Ojemann, The Learning Process by William C. Trow, Evaluating and Reporting 
Pupil Progress by John W. M. Rothney, and Guided Study and Homework by 


Ruth Strang. é 
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The Forest Adventures of Mark Edwards. Washington 6, D. C: American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N St., N. W. 1955. 32 pp. Free. A con- 
servation reader for grades four, five, and six. It is available in classroom 
quantities for students in those grades. The 1955-56 School Bibliography lists 
other forestry teaching aids for grades seven and up. One copy per teacher is 
available at the above address. 

FORNWALT, R. J. Scholarship Information Sources. New York 3: The 
author, 33 Union Square West. 1955 (Nov.). 6 pp. Mimeo. 25c. List 89 sources 
of information. 

FREEMAN, W. S., editor. CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. Brooklyn 13: Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, Audio-Visual Department, 1078 St. John’s Place. 1955. 
68 pp. An annotated list of more than 1,000 carefully chosen phonograph 
records, filmstrips, tape recordings, and books on music from many manufac- 
turers arranged by subject areas and grade groups suitable for use in kinder- 
garten through senior high school and college level. It covers such categories as 
square dancing, language arts, rhythmics, social studies, and science. All the 
teaching aids listed in this catalog, as well as those not listed, may be secured at 
the best school prices from the central ordering service of the Children’s Read- 
ing Service Audio-Visual Department. This service enables schools to combine all 
purchases into one order for one shipment and one invoice. Copies of this 
catalog may be obtained free of charge by sending requests on official letter- 
heads—otherwise 25 cents in coin or stamps. 

FUHRMAN, MIRIAM. Employment Certificates Help You Help Youth. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
1955. 23 pp. Single copy, free. The bulletin is addressed primarily to those 
who issue employment certificates and those who supervise the certification 
service. It can also help guidance and placement counselors, classroom teachers, 
and other youth workers in community agencies on the work problems of boys 
and girls, the Labor Department states. It incorporates features of good pro- 
grams found in many communities and includes ideas of local issuing officers, 
State Commissioners of Labor and their staffs, and local state, and Federal 
education officials who reviewed it and who contributed the pictures which 
illustrate the publication. 

GAUMNITZ, W. H. Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior High School. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1955. 62 pp. 40c. The Office of 
Education has attempted to do something about this whole issue. A number 
of publications have already been released to focus more attention on the junior 
high school. Their chief purposes have been: (1) to provide arguments for and 
against this reorganization with a view to stimulating further discussions; (2) 
to make available both statistical and graphic data to show the extent and form 
of this reorganization by states; and (3) to produce lists of annotated refer- 
ences on selected aspects of the junior high school with a view to facilitating 
further study. 

The most recent effort of this Office was the calling of a National Conference 
to discuss the strengths, weaknesses, and problems of the junior high school. 
This conference brought together some 40 leaders in the junior high school field 
who met for two days with 20 members of the Office staff. Purposes were to 
exchange ideas and to pool information, and to lay further plans on what more 
should be done and who could best do it. 
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The present document summarizes some of the ideas produced by this con- 
ference. They are here presented for whatever help and guidance they may 
afford to educators everywhere. Much interest was expressed in additional 
opportunities for leaders in this field to get together to study their problems 


’ and to support organized efforts to effect improvements. Some of the improve- 


ments sought were found to be similar to those originally set for the junior high 
school. Special preparation of a staff, capable of working more effectively with 
early adolescent children, for example, claimed much of the attention of the 
conferees. 

HARRIS, R. P. My High School. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1955. 64 pp. -The purpose of this little book is to help the pupil become acquainted 
with his own school. Each lesson explores an important part of his high-school 
work and tries to add to his understanding of his high school as a democratic 
American institution.. This book is not like other textbooks. It does not give 
answers or detailed explanations that must be learned and filed away in the 
pupils mind either to remember or to forget. This book merely asks some im- 
portant questions. It will try to guide him in discovering and recording the 
answers for himself. He will be writing this book as he works with it. He may 
wish to keep it as a permanent record of his early high-school days. He may 
also find that the techniques of planning and of working with his classmates or 
by himself which he will learn to apply here will be valuable to him throughout 
his school years and adult life. 

Illinois Pre-White House Conference on Education. Champaign: Office of 
Technical Services, 1360 S. Third St. 1955. 76 pp. This workbook includes the 
discussion guides and summaries for all six question areas: What Should Our 
Schools Accomplish? In What Ways Can We Organize Ovr School Systems 
More Efficiently and Economically? What Are Our School Building Needs? How 
Can We Get Enough Good Teachers and Keep Them? How Can We Finance 
Our Schools—Build and Operate Them? How Can WeObtain a Continuing 
Public Interest in Education? By this means each Conference has access to in- 
formation for all the discussion areas. These questions are so closely inter- 
related that is was impossible to discuss anyone of them without overlapping 
into one or more of the other five. 

INKE, L. V., and ANNE LEFKOWITZ. Employment Opportunities for 
Women in Professional Accounting. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1955. 46 pp. 20c. Discusses accounting as a business career for women, defini- 
tions and directions, the work, what it takes to become an accountant, and job 
outlook. 

JARACZ, W. A., and MABEL C. RICE. Resident, Extension, and Adult 
Education Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education: November 1954. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1955. 38 pp. 30c. The second an- 
nual report with tabular data by separate institutions. Total enrollment in in- 
stitutions of higher education in November 1954 was 2,836,000. 

Kansas City Missouri. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, National Education Association, 
1201-16th St., N. W. 1955. 24 pp. A study of some problems arising out of the 
failure to clarify the respective responsibilities of a board of education and its 
administrative staff. 
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KARL, S. D., and B. L. DIEHL, editors. The College Handbook. Princeton: 
College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, P. O. 
Box 592, or P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 1955. 444 pp. $1. 
Directed primarily to students, parents, and guidance counselors, this handbook 
contains statements written by 169 member colleges of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Each statement provides a description of the college and 
its terms of admission, study programs, degrees granted, freshman year pro- 
gram, expenses, and financial aids, and tells where to write for further informa- 
tion. New sections discuss the various kinds of financial aid opportunities which 
students should consider, and list the member colleges which offer programs of 
early admission and advanced course placement to entering students. Other 
features include charts of college enrollment figures, ROTC programs, College 
Board test requirements for admission and scholarships at each member college, 
and dates of application for admission. 

LEWIS, F. A. The Incandescent Light. West Orange, New Jersey: The 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., Main Street at Lakeside Ave. 1949. 80 pp. 
This booklet is the first of a series which will cover the most important inven- 
tions of Thomas A. Edison. Through the study and investigation necessary to 
the preparation of these booklets it is hoped to discover whether or not Mr. 
Edison employed a definite technique in making his inventions. These studies 
and investigations will be based on about 2,500 note books left by Mr. Edison, and 
on contemporary correspondence and literature. In order to stimulate an in- 
terest in invention it is proposed to make these booklets available to young stu- 
dents, foremen, supervisors, and skilled mechanics. 

Living Democracy Series. Tufts Civic Education Center has prepared a 
series of pupil resource material for citizenship education in the secondary 
school. Twelve units of study—each approximately 56 pages—are now available 
at 60 cents each or 45 cents each for orders of 10 or more from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Each unit is accompanied by a 24 page pamphlet giving hints and help in using 
it. Following is a list of the titles: 

1. The Isms—and You—What it means to grow up, to work, and to live 
under a dictatorship (Communist or Fascist) as contrasted with growth, 
work, and life in a democracy. 

2. They Made a Nation—A vivid and personalized account of what went on 
at the Constitutional Convention. What this example of democratic 
action means for us. 

8. It Has Been Done!—Case studies of how political conditions have been 
improved in certain cities and towns. The role of leaders and the role of 
popular support. 

4. Bread and Butter Plus—Factual stories of citizens and groups of citi- 
zens who find time for their civic responsibilities. 

5. Who Says So?—An analysis of the influences that tend to produce group 
judgments, wise or otherwise, about civic issues and problems. 

6. Why Don’t They Think!—How thoughtless, prejudiced, emotional reac- 
tions lead to wrong attitudes and unsound conclusions. Straight think- 
ing is a civic duty. 

7. And Crown Thy Good—The story of the current drive for civil rights for 
all groups, without exclusions based on birth or name or origin. 
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. Work Without Strife—An analysis of the causes of industrial warfare; 
case studies of industries in which we find a large measure of industrial 
peace. Why? 

. Capitalism—Way of Freedom—lIssues and problems to be faced and 
solved in order to insure a high level of prosperity, equitably shared. 

. These Americans—How people from many lands help to make the U.S.A. 
one nation, worthy to be great. 

. Liberty and the Law—A story based on fact which shows how liberty 
depends upon observance of the law. 

. Get Into The Game!—Jim, wounded in Korea, writes from his hospital 
bed to Sam, his younger brother, about how to play the great game of 
polities. 

Math Problems From Industry. Detroit 31: Dept. of Public Relations, 
Chrysler Corp., Box 1919. 1955. 54 pp. Free. Answer to problems also available 
free. This book presents typical problems solved by apprentices in the class- 
rooms of the Technical Training Department of Chrysler Corporation. In so 
far as possible, the problems in this booklet have been presented in nontechnical 
language so that those without shop experience can work them confidently. 

Teachers will find various uses for this booklet. All the problems serve to 
illustrate how many students might use their mathematics in the shop and 
drafting room after they leave school. Many of the problems may be used to 
supplement a textbook. Some teachers may find the problems valuable for en- 
richment, especially for mathematics clubs or gifted students. Pages from this 
spiral-bound book may be useful for bulletin-board display. Counselors as well 
as teachers may find the book helpful as a means of showing how the mathe- 
matics they are studying is used in modern industry. Libraries will find the 
booklet a valuable addition to their reference materials. Those who teach courses 
in shop mathematics and applied mathematics will find the problems helpful 
from a technical as well as a mathematical viewpoint. 


McGANN, M. E. Planning for Patriotic Holidays. New York 11: National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th St. 1955. 56 pp. 65c. Contains a synopsis of 
the historical background of each holiday, a section on active and quiet games, 
a section on stunts and special activities, suggestions for planning a picnic and 
outing games and activities, outlines of programs that have actually been 
presented, and some information about the significance of our flag and the 
etiquette of displaying it. 

Official Report of the Department of Classroom Teachers. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
1955. 100 pp. Contains list of officers, official reports, committees, reports of 
standing committees, reports on UNESCO and on the Twelfth Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, the Association’s Platform, a list of Advisory Council 
members, and descriptions of some of the publications of the Department. 

Paperbound Books in Print. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th St. 1955. 117 pp. $1. An index to 4,500 inexpensive reprints and original 
editions with selective subject guide issued three times a year. Lists books by 
interest areas, giving name, author, and price. 

PERRY, REGINALD. Apprenticeship Past and Present. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1955. 20c. This booklet compares the inadequate, 
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antiquated training methods of the past with the thorough, carefully planned, 
well-organized apprentice training procedures of the present day. It traces the 
development of apprenticeship in this country, since the earliest days, explain- 
ing the step-by-step improvements from the apprentice-master state—or “do- 
mestic apprenticeship,” as it has been appropriately labeled—to today’s compre- 
hensive apprenticeship systems, as conducted by training directors, apprentice 
supervisors and co-ordinators, in co-operation with joint management-labor 
apprenticeship committees. 

PHELPS, C. W. Using Installment Credit. Baltimore 2, Maryland: Com- 
mercial Credit Company,.14 light St. 1955. 80 pp. Free. Area covered in this 
booklet include: When To Use the Instalment Plan of Buying, How Instalment 
Purchases Are Financed, How To Calculate the Cost of Instalment Buying, 
How To Compare Costs, Is the Financing Charge Worth Its Cost?, How To 
Avoid Excessive Debt, When To Use Instalment Loans, How the Consumer Can 
Protect Himself, How To Possess a Good Credit Standing, and How Instalment 
Buying Affects Our Country. This publication has been prepared for use in 
the upper years of the high school. Other stunlies in this series availabe free are: 
The Role of the Sales Finance Companies in the American Economy (1952); 
Instalment Sales Financing: Its Services to the Dealer (1953); and Financing 
the Instalment Purchases of the American Family (1954). 

Research Division of the NEA. Status and Trends, Current Statistics and 
Forecasts Related to Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation. 1955 (Oct.). 46 pp. Mimeo. 35c. Contains figures on school enroll- 
ments, school revenues, population trends, tax collections, and other data re- 
lating to the status and growth of public education. Two difficulties are often 
encountered in compiling such information: (a) it is widely scattered in many 
kinds of reports, and (b) there are some gaps and inconsistencies. These diffi- 
culties are especially prominent when one is attempting to show trends over a 
period of years. 

The present compilation is divided into two major parts: (a) a brief, general 
summary of status and trends in a number of areas, and (b) statistical tables 
of supporting information. The footnotes of these tables show the sources of 
the data and, in some instances, explain the necessity of estimates and adjust- 
ments. The statistical tables consist of two types: (a) Tables 1 thru 11 gives 
the statistical facts obtained from a number of publications, and (b) Tables 12 
thru 25 are derived from the previous section to show amounts and percentage 
of change from year to year and proportional relationships between two sets 
of data. 

ROBISON, MRS. H. J. Careers for Women in the Armed Forces. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Womens Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 1955. 46 pp. Free. 
Describes various opportunities available, working conditions, learning possi- 
bilities, pay, etc. For use by students, librarians, and guidance counselors in 
the secondary school. 

32 pp. Free. Discusses controlled lighting systems that assure proper visual 
condition in planning the new school building. Illustrates varied uses in the 
school building and the school ground. 

SIMPSON, G. W. Meeting the Press. New York 10: National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. 1955. 64 pp. 
$1. Discussion centered on the following eleven chapter titles: Why Tell the 
Public? Whose Job Is Publicity? How To Plan a Newspaper Publicity Program, 
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} School Building or Little Red Schoolhouse, New York: Westinghouse. 1955. 


| How To Establish Good Working Relationships with the Press, Know Your 
- Newspapers, Some Basic Techniques, Your Story in Pictures, Some Fine Points 


of Press Agenting, Where Does Your News Belong? News on the Air, and What 
Have You Told the Public? 

SMITH, R. M. Statistical Summary of Education, 1951-52. Washington 
25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1955. 75 pp. 30c. Condenses data collected by 
i ; the U. S. Office of Education, directly or indirectly, from approximately 165,000 
’ educational institutions, including elementary and secondary schools, libraries, 

and institutions of higher learning. 
Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2. New York 21: Fund for the Ad- 


i vancement of Education, 655 Madison Ave. 1955. 72 pp. (10%” x 8%”). Free. 
i This report brings together the best available facts from many scattered sources 
s to show the outlook for school and college enrollments, teacher demand, and 
‘ potential teacher supply over the next ten to twenty years. These facts make 


phe clear that, on the basis of our present arrangements for recruiting, training, 
a6 and utilizing teachers, there is no possibility of solving the teacher shortage 
3 problem and, consequently, of averting a deterioration in the quality of American 
1 education. The report documents and explains that, because action on the supply 
side alone cannot solve the teacher shortage problem, it is equally essential to 
act on the demand side by finding ways to utilize the talents of our teachers, and 
‘especially our best teachers, more efficiently and effectively. 


j THOMPSON, M. W. Education in Honduras. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1955. 39 pp. 20c. One in the series of basic studies on education 
in the American republics which was initiated in 1943. Includes background 
information, information on elementary, secondary, higher, and vocational educa- 
tion as well as programs of studies in these types of schools. 

VROMAN, CLYDE, Chairman. Secondary School-College Co-operation, An 
Obligation to Youth. Lawrence: Secretary of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, University of Kansas. 1955. 
126 pp. 35c. This volume is a report of the Committee on High School-College 

b Relations, appointed by the Association in 1951 to study this important area. 

5° In the preparation of the material the Committee has consulted many individuals 

in public and private secondary schools, colleges, and universities. The purpose 
of this study included the following three major objective: to give an overview 
and analysis of the problems, trends, and practices in secondary school-college 
relations; to furnish a tool for the development of more effective co-operation 
between secondary schools and colleges; and to stimulate individual and group 
activities designed to better co-ordinate secondary-school and college education. 


WALDMAN, S. G. What Good Nursing Means to You. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1955. 28 pp. 25c. The current shortage of professional 
; nurses in the United States can be overcome only by granting them pay and 

te conditions or work that are compatible with the increased technical competence 
TB demanded of them. “Improving conditions al! the way along the line makes good 
sense from the economic point of view of th. nospital and from the broader view 
t of society,” concludes the author. 

G Comparing the incomes of the various women’s professions, the pamphlet notes 
| , that nursing is near the bottom of the scale, below that of teachers, social 
; 
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tration and containing sample test questions may be obtained from college 
professions, it comes as no surprise that the nursing profession cannot compete 
with occupations which offer women decent pay and require much less training,” 
the author writes. “Selling, office work, and factory work may provide earnings 
equal or higher than nursing, and there is no way of calculating how many 
potential nurses are lost each year because of the obvious economic disadvantages 
of the field.” 

West Senior High School Elective Bulletin. Rockford, Illinois: Board of 
Education. 1955. 32 pp. A publication for the guidance of pupils of West 
Senior High School and their parents concerning the program of the school. 
Section titles are: Explanation of Terms, Entrance Requirements, Important 
Points for Enrollment, Requirements for High-School Graduation, Subject 
Enrollment Requirements With Credits, Curricula, College Entrance Require- 
ments and Summer School. 

WOODWARD, R. L. Safety Instruction in Industrial Arts Education. 
Sacramento: California State Dept. of Public Instruction. 1955. 70 pp. A re- 
port of a survey presenting essential safety instruction in the use of tools and 
equipment, with emphasis on the importance of relating safety instruction to 
the daily life of the pupil, both in and out of school. 

WRENN, C. G., and R. P. LARSEN. Studying Effectively, second edition. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 1955. 32 pp. 35c. A guide 
to better study habits for high-school and college students. The booklet has a 
new pictorial cover design, and includes new material on study methods. The 
bibliography has been revised to include books and pamphlets on the subject 
published since 1941, when the first edition was issued. 

You and Your Work Ways. Toronto, Canada: The Guidance Center, 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West. 
1955. 84 pp. 90c. This manual or text-notebook has been prepared to help pupils 
develop and set in motion a program aimed at the improvement of their work 
ways. The book includes fourteen chapters. The first introduces the pupil to 
the problem and explains the general approach employed throughout the book. 
Chapters 2-13 deal with some of the factors generally considered basic to the 
development of better work ways. Chapter 14, the last one, provides the pupil 
with an opportunity to develop gradually a personal plan for improving his 
own work ways. 


P. =a Votes 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS OFFICERS TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM—tThe United States Marine Corps maintains a distinctive officers train- 
ing program known as the Platoon Leadership Class (PLC). To be eligible to 
enlist in this program, a candidate must not only be a graduate of a high school 
but, also be enrolled in a college. The program is open to high-school graduates 
who have been accepted by a college or university. Three particular advantages 
to the program is the fact that: 
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a. All PLC officer training takes place during the summer months—no drills, 
military classes, or other Marine functions required during the regular college 
years. 

b. Members in good standing of the PLC program are deferred from all other 
military services in order that they may complete college and earn their Marine 
Corps commissions. 

c. PLC students attend the college of their choice and choose their own courses. 

Training under the program takes place at the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico, Virginia. Here each year thousands of college youth take part in 
two six-week training sessions where they are taught in the subjects of im- 
portance to the new Marine officer—leadership, Military Corps history, military 
tactics, and weapons. This training is given during two summer periods while 
the student is taking a regular college course. Ordinarily students take the first 
six-weeks training during the summer following the completion of their fresh- 
man year. The second six-weeks session is taken either at the completion of 
their sophomore or the junior year program. 

While in training, transportation, living quarters, meals, medical care, and 
uniforms are provided. During the first six-weeks summer period, each indi- 
vidual receives about $150. During the second six-weeks period, the pay is in- 
creased to over $180. 

Upon completion of the Marine courses of instruction and after having re- 
ceived their college degrees, students are commissioned as second lieutenants 
in the United States Marine Corps Reserve. 

Application for the Marine Corps Platoon Leadership Class is open to high- 
school graduates who are between the ages of 17 and 26, who are mentally, 
morally, and physically fit, and who have written evidence of acceptance at an 
accredited college or university. Students must maintain at least a C average 
in college and be majoring in a subject other than pre-medicine, pre-dentistry, 
pharmacy, music, art, or theology. Junior college students are eligible if they 
agree to continue their education for a baccalaureate degree upon completion 
of the junior college course. 

Inquiries about the Marine Corps Platoon Leadership Class should be directed 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Headquarters, Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Also, more complete information concerning this program may 
be secured from the Marine Corps Recruiting stations located in various parts of 


‘the United States. 


PROS AND CONS FOR DEBATE TOPICS—The Congressional Digest 
has included in three of its issues the pros and cons of three debate topics. The 
August-September 1955 issue (32 pages) presents the pros and cons of the 
question of granting Federal subsidies to students for higher education. The 
October 1955 (32 pages) issue presents the pros and cons to the Bricker pro- 
posal to amend the treaty-making provisions of the U. S. Constitution. The 
November 1955 issues presents the pros and cons of the proposed U. N. Charter 
Review Conference. Copies of each of these issues may be secured at $1. each. 
Bulk rates for any one issue are as follows: 5 copies at 75 cents each, 10 copies 
at 65 cents each, 25 copies at 60 cents each, 50 copies at 55 cents each, and 100 
or more copies at 50 cents each (postage paid). Send order to Congressional 
Digest Corporation, 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The November 3, 1955 issue of Senior Scholastic also presents the pros and 
cons of the granting of subsides by the Federal government to needy high-school 
graduates for additional training. Single copies of this issue may be secured at 
10 cents each from Senior Scholastic, 32 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS—The National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, prepared and administered annually by Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the United States on Satur- 
day, February 11, 1956. At the one-day testing session a candidate may take 
the Common Examinations, which include tests in Professional Information, 
General Culture, English Expression, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one or 
two of ten Optional Examinations designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is attending, or the school 
system in which he is seeking employment, will advise him whether he should 
take the National Teacher Examination and which of the Optional Examina- 
tions to select. Application forms and a Bulletin of Information describing regis- 
tration and containing sample test questions may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Completed applications, accompanied by proper examination fees, will 
be accepted by the ETS office during November and December, and in January 
so long as they are received before January 13, 1956. 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM—In order to keep educators in- 
formed about the College Entrance Examination Board’s new Advanced Place- 
ment Program, a newsletter will be prepared and sent out every now and then. 
In this program, the College Board is continuing the work in the “superior stu- 
dent” area begun in 1952 by the School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing. The program is concerned with able students for whom 
something special needs to be done in both school and college, especially in an 
era of rapidly increasing school and college enrollments. Some schools have had 
difficulty in deciding what to call courses set up for this program. The College 
Board suggests that they be called Advanced Courses. A school may offer an 
Advanced Course in one or more of twelve fields: English Composition, Litera- 
ture, French, German, Latin, Spanish, American History, European History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics. Each course should be roughly 
the equivalent of a college course in the same subject. Schools planning ad- 
vanced placement courses should consult the School and College Study’s “College 
Admission with Advanced Standing” and the College Board’s “Supplement to 
College Admission with Advanced Standing,” both of which may be obtained 
from the Board on request. A revised edition will be published in the spring. 
In addition, school visitation can be arranged. 

Under the Study a small group of college and universities agreed to give 
college credit and advanced placement to qualified students on the basis of 
honors courses, examinations, school recommendations, and other material 
furnished by the schools. The number of colleges willing to give such credit 
and advanced placement will increase under the Board’s program and a list will 
be available at a later date. Each college makes its own decisions regarding 
credit and placement. Evaluation conferences of school and college teachers 
will be held under Board auspices. The Board will endeavor to continue the 
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excellent school and college teacher relations developed under the School and 
College Study. 

Twelve Advanced Placement Tests, based on course descriptions in “College 
Admission with Advanced Standing” and the “Supplement,” will be offered in 
May 1956. Committees of examiners, who are listed on the last page of the 
Newsletter, are now at work on these tests, in which essay-type questions will 
prevail. For example, the Latin test will include no objective questions, The 
tests may play only a supporting role as colleges make decisions about credit 
and advanced placement. Colleges may request course descriptions, student 
papers, and recommendations from the schools. The following statement also 
appears in the Board’s “Supplement:” “Schools which have advanced courses 
in other areas (than those in which tests are offered) or courses which differ 
materially from the Advanced Placement Test course description ... are en- 
couraged to communicate directly with colleges concerning advanced placement 
rather than to advise their students to take tests which may not be appropriate.” 
The fee for Advanced Placement Tests will be $10 for each candidate, not $10 
for each test as originally announced. All questions about, and comments on, the 
Advanced Placement Program should be addressed to Charles R. Keller at the 
College Board office, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. A copy 
of the 72-page pamphlet entitled Advanced Piacement Tests, 1955-56 which 
describes the program may also be secured from the address above. It is divided 
into two major parts: Part 1, How To Take the Tests and Part 2, Course and 
Test Descriptions. 


STUDENT CRAFTSMEN SHARE $50,000 IN AWARDS—Student crafts- 
men from 36 states, two territories, the District of Columbia, and the Canadian 
province of Ontario are represented among the 1,354 winners in the ninth an- 
nual Ford Industrial Arts Awards. Winning projects were selected from 5,017 
entries submitted in the IAA’s international judging finals July 13-15, 1955 in 
Dearborn, Michigan. Most of the 5,000-plus projects were screened from 40,000 
items entered in 45 regional competitions held throughout the U. S. and Canada 
during the spring. 

California again furnished the greatest number of winners— 251 total, 140 
cash. Nine of the outstanding achievement award winners are Californians. 
Second ranking state is Pennsylvania with 152 winners, 68 of them in the cash 
categary. Illinois furnished 151 winners, 78 of them receiving cash prizes. Other 
high ranking states, and their number of total and cash winners, are Ohio, 113 
and 53; Indiana, 90 and 47; Michigan, 75 and 46; New York, 63 and 38 and 
Texas, 47 and 21. North Carolina and Wisconsin each provided three outstand- 
ing achievement award winners. New Jersey, Ohio, and Washington each is the 
home of two top winners. 

HELPFUL ARTICLES TO READ—Following is a list of articles which 
pertain to the secondary school. Every secondary-school administrator should 
find some of these offering him helpful suggestions in his work. The title of 
each article in accompanied by the name of the author and the name, date, and 
page reference of the publication in which it appeared. 

“Homemaking for Boys in California” by Olive A. Hall, California 

Journal of Secondary Education, November 1955, pp. 391-95. 

“A Junior High-School Project in Homemaking. Phvsical Science for 
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Non-College Students” by T. Bentley Edwards, California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, November 1955, pp. 407-09. 

“Are We Providing for the Non-College Student in Mathematics” by 
Harriette Burr, California Journal of Secondary Education, November 1955, 
pp. 405-06. 

“Interdepartmental Co-operation in Junior High School Family Life 
Education” by Andrew C. Stevens, Sadia Fay, and David T. Downs, Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, November 1955, pp. 386-90. 

“An Experiment on Grouping Within the Classroom” by Kenneth 
Hoover, California Journal of Secondary Education, October 1955, pp. 326- 
31. 

“The Secondary-School Administrator Views the Counselor” by Virginia 
L. Block, California Journal of Secondary Education, October 1955, pp. 
335-42. 

“The Improvement of Reading” by Everard Blanchard, California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, October 1955, pp. 358-63. 

“Every Pupil’s Responsibility for Personal and Family Survival” by 
Fern Fritter and Audrey Hanks, California Schools, October 1955, pp. 511- 
522. 

“Little Red Schoolhouse in the Middle of the Road” by William Lee 
Miller, The Reporter, October 20, 1955, pp. 32-36. 

“Bay City Beats the Teachers Shortage” by Arthur D. Morse, Collier’s 
Magazine, November 11, 1955, pp. 37-41. 

“The Secondary-School Principal and Staff Morale” by Ivan H. Linder, 
School Board Journal, October 1955, pp. 25-27. 

“What Are We Doing for School Drop-Outs?” by Paul W. Wetzel, School 

: Board Journal, October 1955, pp. 29-31. 
“The Chamberburg Area Senior High School” by Frank Faust, School 
Board Journal, October 1955, pp. 39-44, 97. 

“Is Your Attitude Student-Centered” by Marjorie Cosgrove, Practical 
Home Economics, November 1955, pp. 14-15. 

“New Compact Sewing Units” by Faye Ankrun, Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, November 1955, pp. 16-17. 

“How We Make Nutrition Practical” by Anna Jo Pearce, Practical 
Home Economics, November 1955, pp. 20-21. 

“Recruiting Young People for Teaching” by Richard C. Lonsdale, The 
School Executive, November 1955, pp. 19-21. 

“Discipline That Makes Profit Out of Loss” by Fred J. Kluss, Clearing 
House, November 1955, pp. 147-48. 

“Can We Streamline the Teaching of Foreign Languages?” by Mary 
W. Coates, Clearing House, November 1955, pp. 149-52. 

“Advertising the Town” by Miriam S. Coombs, Clearing House, Novem- 
ber 1955, pp. 153-55. 

“Faculty Meetings—Dead or Alive” by Margaret E. Mann, Clearing 
House, November 1955, pp. 157-158. 

“Remedial Reading for the Disturbed Child” by Pearl Berkowitz and 
Esther Rothman, Clearing House, November 1955, pp. 165-68. 

“Public Is Misled on Meaning of Reading” by Arthur H. Rice, The 
Nation’s Schools, July 1955, pp. 35-40. 
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“The Principal as Business Executive” by Theodore L. Reller, School 
Executive, September 1955, pp. 50-52 . 

“Prediction Studies of Delinquent Behavior” by Wm. C. Kvaraceus, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, November 1955, pp. 147-49. 

“Conserving Ability in the Sciences” by Paul Witty and Samuel W. 
Bloom, Journal of the International Council for Exceptional Children, Octo- 
ber 1955, pp. 10-16, 46-47. 

“The Child with Social and Emotional Problems” by Florence Poole, 
Journal of the International Council for Exceptional Children, October 
1955, pp. 20-23. 

“Some Elementary Principles of Discipline” by Carl Baumgardner, 
School Review, September 1955, pp. 347-48. 

“Modern Mathematics and the Secondary-School Curriculum” by E. P. 
Northrop, The Mathematics Teacher, October 1955, pp. 386-93. 

“What Should Be the Nature and Content of Junior High Schools 
Mathematics?” by William D. Reeve, The Mathematics Teacher, October 
1955, pp. 413-15. 

“Twelve Basic Principles Involved in Handling the Finances of Student 
Activities” by Percy E. Burup, Nation’s Schools, November 1955, pp. 87-88. 

“Good Program Justifies Large High Schools” by H. D. Anderson, 
Nation’s Schools, November 1955, pp. 66-74. 

“Psychology as a High School Science” by T. L. Engle, Science Teacher, 
October 1955, pp. 235-37. 

“What Should Be the Pupil Load for the School Counselor” by Kenneth 
B. Hoyt, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1955, pp. 86-88. 

“The Fusion of Discipline and Counseling in the Educative Process” 
by E. G. Williamson, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1955, 
pp. 74-79. 

“Patterns of Curriculum Organization in Large Secondary Schools” by 
William G. Brink, School Review, October 1955, pp. 372-377. 

“The Use of Free and Inexpensive rning Materials in the Class- 
room” by Henry Harap, School Review, October 1955, pp. 378-83. 

“The Progress of Students and Graduates of a Core Curriculum” by 
Raymond F. Gale, School Review, October 1955, pp. 384-87. 

“The Functions of Libraries in Newly Integrated Schools” by W. A. 
Robinson, School Review, October 1955, pp. 388-92. 

“Audio-Visual Education in Urban School Systems” by Victor O. Horn- 
bostel, in the Summer 1955 issue of Audio-Visual Communications Review, 
pp, 206-12. 

“What's All the Fuss About Report Cards?” by the staff of Changing 
Times, November 1955, pp. 39-42. 


OVER 1,200 TEACHERS TOOK NEA TRAVEL DIVISION TOURS IN 


1955—Over 1,200 teachers from all parts of the nation took advantage of the 
tours arranged by the Travel Division of the National Education Association 
during 1955, reports Paul H. Kinsel, director. The 1955 program included 28 
separate tour operations to more than thirty countries and various sections of the 
United States. Mr. Kinsel said that teachers who paricipated in this past 
year’s program saved approximately $60,000. Forty per cent of the teachers 
earned academic credit and a larger percentage earned credits toward salary 
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increments. Over a ten-year period, however, it is estimated that the Division 
has saved teachers over $400,000. The Division, which became a part of the 
NEA in 1945, will hold an anniversary reunion in Chicago, January 21, 1956. 
Former tour members from many states will take part in the program. 

NEA COMMITTEE PUBLISHERS BOOKLET ON CODE OF ETHICS 
RULINGS—A new booklet designed to inform the teaching profession of ac- 
cepted ethical practices as they apply to all members has been published by the 
Committee on Professional Ethics of the National Education Association. En- 
titled Opinions of the Committee on Professional Ethics, the 70-page booklet 
contains 32 opinions on specific sections of the Association’s Code of Ethics 
based on questions submitted from the field by classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, and education associations. It also contains the NEA Code with anno- 
tations and an analysis of the functions of the Professional Ethics Committee. 
Among the 32 opinions are rulings on such questions as teacher references, out- 
side teacher employment, political activity in school board elections, and teacher 
contracts. The booklet may be ordered from the Committee on Professional 
Ethics, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. at 25 cents per 
copy, with a quantity discount. 


FOUR NEW RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE FROM 
PRESS AND RADIO DIVISION—The Division of Press and Radio Relations 
of the National Education Association has announced the production of four 
new radio transcriptions which may be purchased by schools and education as- 
sociations. 

Listen Judy, a recorded play about school health services, and Search for 
Trouble, a dramatized account of the help given a juvenile delinquent by his 
school, are both on one 16” disc and cost $10. School in Trouble and A Premium 
for the Teacher are two additional transcriptions now available on one disc. 
Although produced especially for the 1955 observance of American Education 
Week, both plays are designed for year round use on radio. They concern the 
need for new school construction, and higher pay for teachers. Cost of these plays 
is $10 per 16” disc. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA PUBLISHES FIRST ISSUE OF 
NEWSLETTER—tThe first issue of a newsletter which will be published twice a 
year has just been released by the Future Teachers of America of the National 
Commission on Teachers Education and Professional Standards (NCTEPS). 
Entitled The Future Teacher, the newsletter will go to the 29,504 FTA members 
in 567 college chapters across the nation and to the 2,441 high school FTA 
clubs which have more than 62,200 members. 


HOWARD HANSON TO COMPOSE SPECIAL CENTENNIAL MUSIC 
—Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New 
York, has been commissioned by NEA to write a composition for chorus and 
orchestra in honor of the association’s centennial! in 1957. Dr. Hanson, under the 
terms of the commission, will be responsible for selecting a text suitable for the 
occasion. The NEA Centennial Commission has appointed a committee headed 
by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, an NEA department, to make further arrangements for the first per- 
formance of Dr. Hanson’s composition. The Committee will also see that it is 
performed as widely as possible during 1957, the centennial year. 
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Dr. Hanson is an internationally known composer and conductor whose works 
include the well-known Merrymount opera written for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in 1933. His Fourth Symphony won the Pulitzer award, and his 
Fifth was the opening number, written for the occasion, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s recent “Salute to France” in Paris. As director of the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, he is heard frequently on the radio. Groups 
under his direction have produced numerous choral and symphonic records. He 
is president of the National Music Council. 

REPRINT SERVICE—The National School Public Relations Association, 
a department of the National Education Association, has recently established a 
reprint service by reproducing a series of articles on education from national 
magazine. Write to the National School Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. for a complete list of reprints. 
Single copies 15 cents each; any two prints for 25 cents; any nine reprints, $1. 
Quantity rates on reprints (100 or more copies of the same reprint) follow: 
4-page reprints at 5 cents each; 8-page reprints at 7 cents each; 16-page reprints 
at 9 cents each. Some of the reprints available are: Public Schools Are Better 
Than You Think; Get Set for the High School Rush; Little Red Schoolhouse in 
the Middle of the Road; Answers to Questions About Reading; The School Crisis; 
I’m Not Suffering from Flesch Wounds; Johnny CAN Read!; Report on Report 
Cards; What a Good High School Should Do; My Forty Children; Teaching le 
Hard Work; The Truth About Our Public Schools; To Johnny’s Parents: How 
To Help. 

LATEST INCOME TAX INFORMATION—Issued each year by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, this useful booklet is designed especially to assist Ameri- 
can taxpayers in filing their individual income tax returns. The 1955 edition of 
Your Federal Income Taz is issued in a new and larger format, and contains 
several diagrammatic charts for the assistance of the taxpayers. Another new 
feature of this year’s edition is the illustrated entries of completed tax return 
forms, filled in by a fictitious taxpayer, with accompanying explanations of the in- 
formation given on the return by this taxpayer. In addition, the booklet covers, 
in a series of short articles, Internal Revenue Service rulings, representative 
court cases, and numerous questions which often arise when completing tax re- 
turns. Among the variety of subjects covered are—who must file a return; 
when and where; nontaxable income; collections and refunds; deductions; family 
exemptions; what type of return to file; and the substance of many of the recent 
determinations and rulings made under the new tax laws. Copies are available 
at 25 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATH TEACH- 
ERS—To help offset the dangerous cutback in science teaching at the secondary- 
school level—a basic cause for our critical shortage of graduate scientists 
Shell Companies Foundation, Inc. has announced a broad program of recognition 
fellowships for high-school teachers of science and mathematics. Through the 
program, worked outwith the co-operation of the leading educational associations. 
Shell will underwrite summer seminars at Stanford and Cornell Universities for 
60 teachers yearly. The Fellowship recipients, chosen on the basis of merit and 
demonstrated leadership qualities, will receive travel allowances, all tuition and 
fees, living expenses on the university campus, and $500 in cash to make up for 
the loss of potential summer earnings. Basically, according to M. E. Spaght, 
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Foundation president and executive vice president of Shell Oil Company, the 
program seeks to inspire those science teachers who, in turn, can best inspire 
the scientists and science teachers of tomorrow. 

Mr. Spaght explained that the program, to be known as the Shell Merit Fellow- 
ships for High School Science and Mathematics Teachers, was developed follow- 
ing studies that showed a rapid decline in the number of college graduates en- 
tering the field of science teaching. Last year, according to surveys, American 
colleges turned out 47 per cent fewer high-school science teachers and 51 per 
cent fewer mathematics teachers than in 1950. Because of this acute science 
teacher shortage, Mr. Spaght added, more than half the high schools in the 
country now have no classes in physics or chemistry. Since 1900, the percentage 
of students studying algebra in the high schools has fallen from 56 per cent to 
24 per cent; geometry students have dropped from 27 per cent to 11 per cent. 
Today, only 4.3 per cent study physics—as against 19 per cent some 55 years 
ago. Mr. Spaght said there is no lack of young people with the intelligence to 
master college courses in science and mathematics, but not enough seem willing 
to make the effort. Shell hopes to stimulate greater interest in the neglected 
fields. “We hope that Merit Fellowships will assist in focusing public attention 
on this critical shortage of science teachers and also induce others to do some- 
thing similar,” he added. 

Stanford and Cornell were selected by Shell because of their outstanding 
science and education departments and their active role in trying to remedy the 
acute shortage of high-school science and mathematics teachers. Broader than 
any previous program advanced for science teachers, the Fellowships are parti- 
cularly designed for the able, experienced teachers who ordinarily might seek 
remunerative summer employment outside the school system. The intensive 
seminar programs will include graduate-level classes, lectures by outstanding 
scientists, and visits to modern industrial installations and research laboratories. 

Mathematics, physics, or chemistry teachers with five years of experience and 
known leadership ability will be eligible for the Fellowships. Thirty teachers 
from west of the Mississippi River will attend the eight-week Stanford program 
which will be administered by the School of Education. Thirty from east of the 
Mississippi will be invited to a similar six-week series of courses at Cornell. 

In addition to teachers, also eligible are present heads of departments or 
supervisors with good background in mathematics, chemistry, or physics who 
previously were teachers. Mr. Spaght explained that Shell is seeking to spread 
the recognition program as widely as possible among the nation’s secondary 
schools. Final selection of the sixty will be the full responsibility of Stanford and 
Cornell. 

Requests for Fellowship applications should be sent to Cornell and Stanford. 
The completed forms must be accompanied by personal recommendations from 
the instructor’s high-school principal, a faculty member from his most recent 
college, and someone who can attest to the applicant’s leadership talents with 
young people outside school or with his professional associates. 

In developing the Merit Fellowship Program, Shell sought the advice of 
educators throughout the country including: Dr. Dael Wolfie, administrative 
secretary of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; Dr. Paul 
E. Elicker, secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals; Robert H. Carleton, executive secretary of the National Science Teachers 
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Association; Dr. John Coleman, executive secretary, Division of Physical Science, 
National Research Council; Dr. Paul Brandwein, Joint Council on Economic 
Education; and Miss Veryl Schult, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The Fellowships are in addition to the Shell Companies Foundation’s present 
$350,000 aid-to-education program which includes fifty graduate fellowships 
and twenty grants in fundamental research‘in science and engineering at forty- 
7 one colleges and universities. 
i NEA CENTENNIAL FILM TO COME OUT IN ’56—The Film Committee 
i 





of the NEA announces as the Centennial film a one-hour color movie interpreting 
the life of Billie Davis, the original “hobo kid” whose experience is a testimony 
to the value of free and universal education. The title tentatively selected is 
A Desk for Billie. This film, representing a two-year investment since it is 
approximately twice as long as any previous NEA films, will be premiered at the 


Lz 1956 Convention in Portland so that it may be used throughout the nation during 

* the Centennial year. 

te SPECIAL CENTENNIAL TOURS TO FOCUS “MIGRATION” OF PRO- 

Le FESSION TO 1957 PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION—The NEA Travel Di- 

4 " vision is planning special tours to begin at various points over the nation and 
center upon Philadelphia during the NEA Centennial Convention in 1957, ac- 


4 cording to announcement by Paul Kinsel, director of the division. The plan is to 
4 make the convention and its program part of the tours which will likely, Kinsel 
> says, include points of historical interest in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere 
in the eastern United States. The tours will represent one of the projects recom- 
mended by the Centennial Celebration Commission in its report last spring, the 
. purpose to bring teachers from all over the nation to the birthplace of the 
it organized teaching profession in its one-hundredth anniversary. Reports are 
ai : that Philadelphia provides enough facilities to take care of any “migration” 
4 ; that might focus upon it. 
GOOD READING—The Fall 1955 issue of the Texas Journal of Secondary 
Education, a quarterly publication of the Texas Association of Secondary-School 
Hd Principles and the Texas Study of Secondary Education, (subscription $1 per 
year or 35 cents per copy from the Secretary of T.S.S.E., 217 Sutton Hall, The 
‘ University of Texas, Austin, Texas) contains a number of articles that are of 
special interest to secondary-school administrators. The main articles in this 
. issue are: Trends and Development in Secondary Education by Galen Jones; 
nt Comments on Dr. Jones’ article by Stephen L. McDonald and R. B. Norman; 
i Secondary Education and Our Country’s Scientific Manpower by H. J. Ettinger; 
| Teachers’ Meetings in Texas High Schools by L. B. Ezell and Roy H. Coers; The 
Place of Psychology in the High School Curriculum by Claude Mathis; and 
; Life Adjustment Education in Texas since 1950 by James J. Slaughter, Jr. 
H CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK—tThe third annual Chemical Progress 
fy Week has been scheduled for April 23-28, 1956, according to an announcement of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, sponsor of the event. “The purpose of 
this week,” said General John E. Hull, U. S. A. (Ret.) MCA president, “is to 
bring home to the American people the significance of the chemical industry in 
terms of their daily life. In addition, we hope to establish a still closer working 
relationship between our industry and the schools with the hope of interesting 
a more young men and women in scientific and technical careers. We feel strongly 
: that the best way to tell our story is to have the men and women who make up 
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our industry talk directly to their friends and neighbors, particularly in chemical 
industry plant-communities. A review of the past two celebrations of Chemical 
Progress Week strengthens our conviction in this belief. We feel our efforts of 
the past two years have been productive. This year we hope to do even better.” 

HONOR GRADS TAKE “HEAVY” COURSES—lIn an effort to discover 
whether gifted secondary-school students were really being neglected or were 
taking the easy way out in getting through school, Garfield High School in 
Seattle, Washington, ran a survey of the 97 honor roll students among the 325 
graduates of the class in 1953. The survey discredited any notion that Garfield's 
gifted youngsters were following an anemic curriculum. All of the 97 students 
had taken the basic course, comprised of five semesters of English, four of social 
studies, (including a full year of U. S. history), and one of health. 

Eighty-one of these honor students had also taken two semesters of geometry, 
four semesters of Latin, German, French, or Spanish, and two semesters of 
physics, chemistry, or biology. Practically all of this group had taken additional 
courses in English, social science, science, math, or foreign languages. Upon 
graduation from high school, 80 of these 81 young people were admitted to col- 
lege. (The one not admitted was spending a year abroad.) 

The other honor graduates in the class of 1953 had received certificates of 
proficiency from the business education department. In addition to the 10-credit 
basic course, these students had taken three semesters of typing and two semes- 
ters of shorthand. Each had taken six additional semesters of work chosen 
from the following subjects: business arithmetic, business English, bookkeeping, 
office machines, office practices, and advanced shorthand. 

A look at the high-school yearbook quashes the fable that high-school honor 
students are a bookish, isolated lot. Each of the 97 graduates had participated in 
an average of 8.1 extracurricular activities during his six semesters of high 
school. A report of this survey was made by Herlin Slocomb, vice-principal of 
the high school, in Clearing House magazine.—Guidance Newsletter, Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


INSURANCE PAID BY BOARD OF EDUCATION—Teachers at Redford, 
Michigan, have an insurance program that is worthy of note. The board of 
education, besides allowing ten days of sick leave a year, pays the premiums on 
an M.E.A. (Michigan Educational Association) insurance policy that would 
pay $60 a week loss-of-time benefits for a full year, plus half that amount for 
the next year. The board of education also pays the premium on a hospital and 
surgical policy.—Michigan Educational Journal, October 15, 1955. 


THREE HOME ROOMS TEST NEW PLAN OF MORE EFFECTIVE 
COUNSELING—An experimental! program to improve the counseling function 
of guidance in the home rooms is being conducted this year in three home rooms 
of the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. It is also designed 
to help a student and his parents become more aware of who the student’s coun- 
selor is and how to make use of the opportunity for individual guidance in solving 
personal, vocational, social, or academic problems. For about half the school 
days of the year, counselor groups are meeting in small home rooms during the 
assembly period. The counselors in these smaller rooms are known as home- 
room teachers. (Counselors in home rooms not in the experimental program are 
called teacher-counselors. ) 
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Each home-room teacher has approximately 25 student counselees. They meet 
together daily, one or two weeks at a time, for group and individual counseling. 
It is believed that this plan will make it possible for the home-room teachers 
to become better acquainted with their respective counselees, who, in turn, will 
be encouraged voluntarily to initiate interviews with their counselors. Other 
schools using the small home-room organization consider the home-room teacher 
assignment equivalent to teaching a class. Since the home-room teachers at 
ETHS will be meeting with their groups about half the time, their assignments 
will be given weight of one-half instead of the one-fourth given to teacher-coun- 
selors.—Your High School. 

MORE HELP TO THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL—The No- 
vember 1955 issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education contains a 
number of helpful and interesting articles on the junior high school and on school 
discipline. Copies of this issue of the Journal can be secured for 60 cents by 
addressing the California Journal of Secondary Education, 2220 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California; or better still, subscribe for the year (8 issues, October 
to May) at $4 per year. The December 1955 issue is devoted entirely to “The 
Secondary Schools and Juvenile Delinquency.” 

TEACHERS FOR TOMORROW—The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation warns that traditional approaches to the problem of securing enough 
teachers for the nation’s youth will not be adequate to meet the unprecedented 
needs of the next ten to fifteen years, and that the quality of American education 
may progressively deteriorate unless schools and colleges devise bold and imagi- 
native methods of making better use of the good teachers they have now. In a 
report entitled Teachers for Tomorrow, the Fund pointed out that steeply rising 
enrollments will present a number of serious problems to U. S. schools and col- 
leges, but overshadowing all others will be the problem of getting enough good 
teachers, because “more than anything else—far more than anything else—the 
quality of teachers and of teaching will determine the quality of education in 
the years ahead.” 

“If we preserve the present arrangements which govern the recruitment, 
training, and utilization of teachers,” the Fund said, “we can almost certainly 
expect a progressive erosion of quality. Alternatively, with a liberal application 
of imagination, boldness, and effort, we may guide the course of change toward 
better rather than poorer quality.” 

The report estimated that over the next ten years it would take more than 
half of all college graduates of every variety to meet the need for new school 
teachers, whereas only about one fifth of recent college graduates have entered 
teaching. At the college level, the report continued, the need for new teachers wil! 
far outstrip our annual output of PhD.’s, with the result that by 1970 a student’s 
chances of being taught by a Ph.D. are likely to be only half of what they are 
today. “If we match out needs against the potential supply of well-qualified 
teachers,” the report said, “we can come to only one conclusion. It will be im- 
possible under the present pattern of teacher recruitment and utilization to 
secure anywhere near good teachers for our schools and colleges.” No detailed 
blueprints for solving the problem are presently available, the report noted, but 
several promising experiments aimed at extending the effectiveness of outstand- 
ing teachers are now being tested in U. S. schools and colleges, while others have 
yet to be devised. 
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“The task ahead may tax our wisdom and our means,” said Fund President 
Clarence H. Faust in releasing the report, “but it certainly will not exceed our 
powers. American ingenuity and resourcefulness, which conquered a continent, 
created a magnificent material culture upon it, and established a vigorous and 
promising new form of government for it, can surely meet the challenge and 
realize the promise which the facts reported in this book reveal.” 

Teachers for Tomorrow is the second in a series of bulletins planned by the 
Fund. The first, a study of Teaching Salaries Then and Now by Economist 
Beardsley Ruml, was published on October 25. Copies of both studies can be 
obtained without charge from the offices of the Fund, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 

EDUCATION HOLDS PRINCIPAL KEY TO U.S. MANPOWER PROB- 
LEM—Education holds the principal key to the solution of the manpower prob- 
lem in the United States. This was the opinion expressed by twenty educators 
from throughout the country who serve on the Educational Policies Commission. 
The Commission, a deliberative body appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Administrators to prepare 
and disseminate statements of policy regarding the conduct of education in 
the United States, made final plans at a recent three-day meeting to issue a re- 
port dealing with the educational implications of the manpower situation today. 
The report will be the first comprehensive study in this country of the implica- 
tions of the total manpower situation to education at all levels. 

Critical shortages of highly education manpower in the scientific, professional, 
and managerial fields, according to the Commission, stem from the vast expan- 
sion of the American economy, the acceleration of industrial progress, the effects 
of automation and atomic energy, and the demands of national defense. “Short- 
ages are aggravated,” according to the Commission, “by the fact that the number 
of young adults in the United States is actually declining at the same time that 
the population as a whole is increasing. New manpower, especially for occupa- 
tions requiring advanced education, comes largely from young men and women 
between the ages of 20 and 30. This age group is in short supply at the present 
time. In 1950 there were 23.8 million Americans in their twenties. Now there 
are 22.5 million. In 1960 there will be only 22 million. After 1960, however, 
an upswing is in sight. 

The Educational Policies Commission believes that education holds the prin- 
cipal key to the solution of the manpower problem in the United States. The 
immediate problem is not so much one of total numbers as it is of a shortage of 
high-level skills among available workers. In the solution of the problem, schools 
and colleges and agencies of adult education must accept many tasks, some 
familiar and some new, as they seek to meet their responsibilities in this area. 

THE AMERICAN RAILROADS—The Association of American Railroads 
has an information packet dealing with railroads available for distribution for 
school use. Among the materials included in the packet are: Quiz Jr., Railroad 
Questions Answers (100 questions, 32 pages); The Railroad Story (32 pages, 
emphasizes the scientific development of American railroads) ; The Golden Play 
Book of Train Stamps (48 pages plus 5 pages of stamps—60 stamps in color 
from the first iron horse to the trains of the future) ; seven large posters—titles, 
(1) “How Railroads Serve,” (2) “Railroads and World Trade,” (3) “Railroads 
and Industry,” (4) “Railroad and the Community,” (5) “Going Places by Mail,” 
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(6) “Railroads and American Life,” and (7) “Railroads and National Defense” ; 
and a long narrow poster showing and describing all the different types of cars 
used by the railroad. For further information of this material and an illustrated 
leaflet, On the Track, listing free teaching aids on railway transportation write 
to School and College Service, Association of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Buildings, Washington 6, D. C. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS—A film dramatizing the frustra- 
tions of a boy who was “left on the sidelines” while his classmates played games 
because his school didn’t have a good physical education program, has been 
released by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation (AAHPER). This film entitled They Grow Up So Fast tells the story of 
a typical grade-school boy who lost faith in himself because he was snubbed by 
his classmates when they teamed up for games. The boy’s school had good 
athletic equipment and playgrounds, but did not have experienced teachers to 
help the youngsters develop skills in sports, games, and other physical activities. 
The film, first to be produced by AAHPER, seeks to interpret physical education 
to the public, to educators, and to parents. 

Produced by AAHPER in co-orperation with 87 state and national organiza- 
tions, the film shows how a school superintendent helped the boy’s parents arouse 
the interest of the community and how the school and citizens worked out a 
solution to this problem. “The action of the film is based upon a very human 
situation centered around a boy named Paul who needed but was not getting the 
opportunity to take part in a good program of physical education,” AAHPER 
Executive Secretary Carl E. Troester, Jr., said in announcing the film’s release. 
“As the story develops, the film highlights the way in which the school superin- 
tendent, together with Paul’s parents and other Parent-Teacher Association 
leaders, work out a solution by employing an experienced physical education 
teacher to set up an active sports program in the school,“ Dr. Troester ex- 
plained. 

Designed and cleared for use on TV, They Grow Up So Fast is a 27-minute 
16 mm film in color and sound. It may be ordered from the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Cost is $135. 

THE EPIC OF MAN—lIn its November 7, 1955 issue, Life magazine begins 
a new series of articles entitled “The Epic Of Man.” Like Life’s recently-com- 
pleted series, “The World We Live In,” “Man” will combine painstaking re- 
search with eloquent text and superb color illustrations (many of them gate- 
folds). In at least 12 chapters, this series will trace the development of man 
in terms of his cultural progress from primitive times through the world’s 
earliest civilizations. As a service to educators, Life will prepare a Discussion 
Outline for each chapter which it will provide at cost ($1 a set; 15 or more sets 
at a rate of 15 for $10). To order for use in class (or adult discussion groups), 
write to: Education Dept., Life, Room 14-30, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 

DON’T DISCOUNT DAD—This first 8-page pamphlet in the brand-new 
“Key Series” of the National School Public Relations Association is written 
specifically for teachers who want to encourage more participation by fathers in 
the work of classroom and school. Here are ideas now being used by elementary- 
school teachers, as well as teachers of industrial arts, social studies, home eco- 
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nomics, to tap Dad’s interest in his child’s progress in school. Here too, are tips 
for planning meetings, projects, proms, conferences with a special touch to appeal 
especially to Dad. Regular prices on Don’t Discount Dad (and other upcoming 
“Key Series pamphlets) are as follows: single copy, 10c; 11-99 copies, 8c each; 
100 or more copies, 7c each. To help you get acquainted with Don’t Discount Dad 
and to help you decide whether this is something which will help all teachers, 
NSPRA is making a special Jntroductory Offer of three copies of Don’t Discount 
Dad for 25 cents. 

YOUTH PROBLEMS—New “Guidance Discussion” material are available 
from the Jam Handy Organization to help encourage adolescents to talk about 
their problems and reach solutions. Now available are seven filmstrips, in full 
color. By means of the new series, pupils in Grades 7, 8, and 9 (ages 12 to 15) 
are shown that the problems of youth which worry them as individuals are com- 
mon to all adolescents. They can be solved. The filmstrips were developed 
from research and testing in the curriculum areas of guidance, health education, 
and family living. Teachers and counselors who have used the series report that 
tLe filmstrips help to overcome the natural reluctance of young people to discuss 
their problems. The series brings problems into the open. This encourages class 
discussion and decision. 

Titles of the individual filmstrips are: You and Your Growth, Your Feelings, 
Using Your Time and Abilities, Making Friends, Your Family and You. Looking 
Ahead to High School, and Dating Daze. Color art work realistically portrays 
the age, mannerisms, and activities of junior high-school pupils. The illustra- 
tions are vital and animated. The art treatment centers class discussion on 
types of persons rather than on any recognizable individuals. Preachment is 
avoided. Instead, the answers to problems are sought through mutual discovery 
during discussion among the pupils themselves. The complete kit is priced at 
$34.30. Individual filmstrips are $5.45. The new series is available through the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
and through authorized Jam Handy dealers. 

TWO FILMS ON CONSTRUCTION—The Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood 
28, California, have recently released two films that will be of special interest 
to teachers of art, home economics, industrial arts, etc. The films are: Make a 
Mobile and Make a House Model. They are available for rent or purchase from 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. Make a 
Mobile shows how to construct from scrap materials an exemplification of ab- 
stract moving design. It sells for $112 in color. Starting with only one design, 
and using wires, thread, sheet aluminum, a discarded towel rack, a sponge, 
colored toothpicks, and a ping-pong ball, the film develops a final three-dimen- 
sional shape. The great value of this picture is its stimulation of student im- 
agination and creative talents, and the focusing of these on an interesting project 
which will increase ability to work with the hands, to develop an idea, to use 
locally available materials, and to carry the job through to its logical conclusion. 
Make a Mobile is recommended for art classes on the secondary and adult levels, 
handicraft groups, art and photography clubs, museums, and public libraries, 
and will prove highly inspirational to individuals and groups undertaking the 
fascinating project of making a mobile. 

The other film, Making a House Model, shows how to build a scale model, 
startling with the blueprint. This arts and crafts film should prove especially 
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valuable in homemaking, industrial arts, and mechanical arts classes in junior 
and senior high schools. Lightweight cardboard is the basic material used, cut 
out with a sharp knife or razor blade, and assembled with glue. Also illustrated 


. are use of the scale or ruler; necessity for a sharp pencil, compasses, and di- 


viders; and utilization of scraps for landscaping and decorative effects, of water- 
color paints, of careful workmanship, and of imagination. The film is available at 
$50 in B&W, or at $100 in color. 

CENSUS OF U. S. STUDENTS ABROAD—Over 9,000 U. S. students 
studied abroad during 1954-55, according to the preliminary returns of a survey 
taken by the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 
City. Initial returns from this first statistical report on American students 
abroad indicate that 9,262 U. S. citizens studied in 47 foreign countries and 
political areas during the past academic year. The survey was limited to stu- 
dents having both U. S. citizenship and permanent residence in the United 
States. A final report on U. S. students abroad will be included in the 1956 
Open Doors, the Institute’s annua! census report on foreign students, scholars, 
and doctors in the United States. 

Where did the American students study? Almost 59 per cent (5,461) of those 
reported had enrolled in European schools; 15 per cent, in Mexico; and 14.8 per 
cent, in Canada. Four countries reported over 1,000 U. S. citizens in their in- 
stitutions of higher education: Mexico, 1,395; Canada, 1, 374; Italy, 1,084, and 
the United Kingdom, 1,009. European countries, in addition to Italy and the 
United Kingdom where over 100 U. S. students enrolled, were: Germany, 834; 
France, 805; Switzerland, 759; The Netherlands, 200; Spain, 165; Austria, 158; 
and Belgium, 134. There were 624 students in the Far East, 491 of these in the 
Philippines and 112 in Japan. The Near East received 141—81 in Israel and 
54 in Lebanon. In the Western Hemisphere, in addition to Mexico and Canada, 
there were 51 students enrolled in Caribbean countries and 100 in South America. 
Of this last number, 85 went to Peru. There were 31 students in Africa—18 in 
Egypt and 9 in the Union of South Africa. Oceania received 85 students—66 in 
Australia and 19 in New Zealand. 

What subjects did the U. S. students study abroad? Of the first 8,219 students 
reported, 74.2 per cent pursued studies in six academic fields: liberal arts, 1,973; 
medicine, 1,718; theology, 764; social sciences, 753; creative arts, 477; and 
natural and physical sciences, 415. There was no answer as to field for 1,735 stu- 
dents, or 20.9 per cent of the first 8,219 reported. Other subjects studied abroad 
were: business administration, 151; engineering, 105; education, 59; and agri- 
culture, 21. There were 48 students in all other fields. 

NINTH-GRADE ELECTIVE PROGRAM DIVIDED INTO BROAD 
AREAS—New ninth-grade students entering high school in the Torrance Uni- 
fied School District, Torrance, California, have been counseled under a different 
system of selecting elective courses than has been done in the past. At both 
Torrance High School and North High School, freshman students are required 
to take six courses. The three required classes are freshman problems, language 
arts, and physical education. The elective courses have been divided into three 
areas: Area I]—Practical Arts Courses; Area J]—-Fine Arts Courses; and 
Area I1]—Liberal Arts Courses. A number of different subjects are offered in 
each area in order to give the students a wide variety of courses from which to 
choose. It is felt that a balanced program for individual students will result 
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from the selection of one elective from each of the three areas of electives. By 
dividing the electives, it is easier to encourage the new students to take ex- 
ploratory courses, rather than to begin to specialize in college preparatory or 
vocational courses at the ninth grade.—California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, November 1955. 

MATHEMATICS TO MEET NEEDS—Some two years ago, the Lynwood 
(California) High School reorganized the mathematics program in an attempt 
better to meet the needs of its pupils. At the present time, there are three 
different groups who take three different levels of math. Pupils are placed in 
these groups on the basis of results from standardized tests, interest and aptitude 
in mathematics, and by teacher recommendation. One group, the general college 
preparatory, takes the usual Algebra One and Two and/or plane geometry. 
These pupils might also go through Algebra One, Two, plane geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and solid geometry. The second group, general pupils, takes basic 
mathematics. In addition to the usual general mathematics offerings, these 
pupils get some grounding in basic algebra and basic plane geometry in the 
two years they are required to take mathematics. The third group is composed of 
pupils with exceptional ability. There is one group at each grade level. These 
pupils proceed through algebra and the other systems at a more rapid rate, 
going more deeply into each area than do the other pupils. This group is 
limited to twenty-four pupils, and results, so far, indicate great success with 
these groups.—California Journal of Secondary Education, November 1955. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—School assemblies with all their ramifications 
can be a big problem to a school principal. Throughout the years, the staff at 
El Monte (California) High School have worked hard on school assemblies. 
They believe they have solved most of the problems that go along with such 
activities by the co-ordinated effort of teachers, pupils, and administrators.— 
California Journal of Secondary Education. November 1955. 

BROADENING THE SCIENCE BACKGROUND OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS—tThe Traveling High-School Science Library Program is admin- 
istered by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. It is sup- 
ported, in 1955-56 by a grant from the National Science Foundation. The pro- 
gram has been developed and the books selected with the advice and suggestions 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the National Education Association and its 
affiliated scientists, science teachers, and librarians. The objectives of the pro- 
gram include: stimulating an interest in reading science books by high-school 
students; broadening the science background of students; and assisting students 
who are interested in science in choosing a career. 

The traveling libraries consist of 150 books, divided into six units of 25. Each 
unit of 25 books represents a variety of science subjects. The 150 volumes in- 
clude but a fraction of the number of book available; suitable, and recommended. 
Eleven complete sets are being circulated in 1955-56 and a twelfth set is being 
used for demonstration purposes at meetings of scientists, teachers, and librar- 
ians. 

None of the books in the libraries was written exclusively for young people. 
All are adult books which can be read and understood by persons with little or 
no background in science; however, in the case of some books, a knowledge of the 
rudiments of algebra and plane geometry will be necessary. No more than five 
books of the total number may constitute a challenge to the superior students. 
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Biographies and autobiographies, history of science, and books on applied 
science predominate in the collection. 

It is believed that the interest of students is stimulated most readily by such 
science-in-action books. A few textbooks have been included because no general 
book was found that covered the same subject matter adequately, and because 
the textbooks selected also are suitable for general information reading. 

This science library program is experimental. During 1955-56, a total of 66 
high schools located in 12 states will participate. Each of these high schools has 
an enrollment of less than 350 students in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. A large pro- 
portion of the small schools do not have access to school or public libraries com- 
parable, with respect to their collections of science books, to libraries in larger 
schools and in metropolitan areas. 

Each school will receive one unit of 25 books at a time. They may be used 
for approximately four weeks while classes are in session. At the end of the 
year all six units, or the total collection of 150 books, will have been used at all 
of the 66 participating schools. 

The books are described briefly in the first section of Books of the Traveling 
High School Science Libraries, following the standard library citation of author, 
title, publisher, pagination, list price, and Library of Congress catalogue card 
number, if one has been assigned. In the second section of the booklet, beginning 
on page 39, the books are classified according to subject. A book that deals with 
more than one science subject may be listed in the index two or more times. 
Books which deal with a great variety of subjects or are of such broad scope 
that they are difficult to classify are grouped under the heading “Science in 
General.” 

DISCUSSION GUIDES—A new series discussion guides is now available 
to schools. Called Vital Issues, it is published monthly, and designed for student 
use in junior and senior high schools, and in colleges. The Guides are prepared 
by the Center for Information on America in Washington, Connecticut. They 
have a two-fold purpose, to provide information on specific issues, and develop 
in future voters the habit of investigating problems and issues that they will 
face as citizens. Vital Jssues present the facts and background of important 
issues—impartially, and with consistent regard for every side. Recent topics in- 
clude: disarmament, our Asian policy, natural resources, the crisis in the public 
schools, Canada and the United States, and the condition of the American 
Indians. Single copies of Vital Issues are available at 25 cents each. There are 
rates for individual subscriptions. Schools wishing to order in classroom quan- 
tity for students may take advantage of special bulk subscription rates. A 
special education offer includes all 34 Guides now available, plus those to be 
issued in the next 24 months, for a total cost of $7.30 (a 36% savings). Write 
the Center for Information on America, Washington, Connecticut, for informa- 
tion and sample copies. 

ESSENTIAL BOOKS—tThe first issue of a new magazine entitled Essen- 
tial Books has recently come off the press. It will be published five times a 
year (February 1, April 1, June 1, October 1, and December 1). Its purpose is 
to announce and describe, concisely and factually, books on subjects of interest 
to scholars, libraries, the various professions, and other readers with serious 
interests. The books described include the publications of most American uni- 
versity presses and other scholarly institutions, the publications of Oxford 
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University Press, and those books of British origin for which Essential Books, 
Inc., is the publishers in the United States. The books are, for the most part, 
those just published. Essential Books is published by Essential Books, Inc., 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. Subscription rate, $1 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. 

INFORMATION ON POLIO—The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, has a number of free, up-to- 
date high-school teaching unit on polio and the vaccine. Included in the group 
of pamphlets are: No. 11, Poliomyelitis—A Source Book for High School Stu- 
dents, one booklet for each student may be ordered; No. 12, Poliomyelitis—A 
High-School Teacher’s Guide, containing suggested classroom activities; and a 
35 mm. color filmstrip, Polio and the Vaccine. The filmstrip, which has 44 frames, 
is free on loan or may be purchased for $2. 

MATHEMATICS FILMSTRIPS—Man and Measures is a new set of four. 
color filmstrips on mathematics (with captions) which sells for $20 per set or 
$6 each. It is produced and distributed by the Filmstrip House, 15 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, New York. This set dramatizes the historical background 
of mathematics in terms that have real life meaning to young people. Geared 
to the junior and senior high-school mathematics curriculum, the strips were 
written and illustrated by Miss Agnes Herbert, a mathematics teacher in 
Baltimore, and edited by Reid Irving, author of the grammar filmstrip series, 
Writing the Paragraph. They are based on slides shown by Miss Herbert to 
workshop groups at Duke, Columbia, and elsewhere. Titles of the four strips 
are: Early Counting, Early Measuring, Early Time Telling, and Geometric 
Figures. 

Another filmstrip available from the same source is Our Holidays and What 
They Mean, a new series of 8 full-color filmstrips with captions—set $36, or 
$6 each. This series is more for elementary classes showing our history as re- 
flected in eight of our most popular holidays, and stressing the contributions of 
different national groups to our ways of celebrating our two principal Christian 
holidays. Titles of the 8 strips are: Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Christmas, 
and Easter. 

AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE—The Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave- 
nue, Maplewood, N. J. has quite a number of filmstrips available on a purchase 
or sale basis. Included are 57 issues of photoplay studies and aids to teaching 
film appreciation. Some of the titles of the filmstrips are: “Romeo and Juliet;” 
“Ulysses;” “Adventures of Robinson Crusoe;” “Greatest Show on Earth;” 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips;” “Kidnapped;” “Mutiny on the Bounty;” “Samson and 
Delilah;” and “Tom Sawyer Detective.” For complete information write to 
the above address. 

INTEGRATING MINORITY.GROUPS INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
The November 1955 issue of Educational Leadership (single copies, 75 cents) is 
devoted entirely (10 articles) to this subject. The articles are: Now It’s “How” 
and “When”—Not “Whether” by William Van Til; Looking at Integration by 
Tanner G. Duckrey; Steps in Integration by Kimball Wiles; Reaching the 
Hidden Springs by George S. Mitchell; A Baltimorean Reports on Desegregation 
by Harry Bard; Washington Reports on Public Schools Integration by Irene 
Osborne; Human Relations Education in St. Louis by Frank M. Sskwor; The 
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reputation for over a half-century of textbook publishing. Macmillan 
texts are planned with you in mind; they are designed to help you 
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North, Too, Has Segregation Problems by Dan W. Dodson; The Litigious Future 
of Desegregation by James C. N. Paul; and Symbols of Our Concern by Lester 
Werf. 


STATE INFORMATION ON SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT—The U. S. Department of Labor has recently released a 
series of tables on school enrollment based on the 1950 Census. The tables 
present information by states and show that there was a wide difference among 
the states in the proportion of youth 16 and 17 years of age enrolled in school, 
ranging from a low of 56 per cent to a high of 88 per cent. The average for the 
entire country was 74 per cent and 16 per cent of these were employed in addi- 
tion to attending schools. The tables were compiled in response to numerous 
requests from State education leaders and others interested in the welfare of 
youth. Figures on school enrollment and employment, by states, are available 
only once in 10 years from the decennial Census. Copies of this 20-page release 
may be secured from the U. S. Department to Labor, James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary, Washington 25, D. C. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DIGEST—The American Visuals Corpora- 
tion, 161 East 32nd Street, New York 16, New York, publishes a monthly 4-page 
newsletter entitled Juvenile Delinquency Digest. It is devoted to reporting and 
summarizing current events and major incidents of concern to professional 
workers interested in the cause and prevention of juvenile delinquency. Single 
issues are available at 35 cents each or, on a subscription basis, the following 
rates pertains: annual single subscription (12 issues) $3; quantity subscriptions 
for five or more, $2.70 each. The editor of the publication is Russell J. Forn- 
walt, Vocational Counselor for the Big Brother Movement. 


ENRICHMENT MATERIALS—tTeachers of the social studies and Ameri- 
can history will be interested in Enrichment Filmstrips being distributed by 
Enrichment Materials (246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York) as a part 
of a program consisting of oustanding children’s books, dramatic records, and 
the filmstrips. This new departure in teaching materials is built around the 
famous Landmark Books published by Random House, Inc. These books on 
outstanding events in American history have met with an enthusiastic reception 
by parents, librarians, teachers, and, most important of all, by the youth who 
read them. Enrichment Materials is also producing a series of phonograph 
records offering dramatized incidents from these books. Complete with narra- 
tion, dialogue, music, and sound effects, these records capture and stimulate 
young people’s interest in their country’s past. 

Enrichment Materials presents a series of six full-color filmstrips which com- 
plement the books and the records. These Enrichment Filmstrips place the 
historical events in their proper perspective, highlight scenes related to the 
events, and show how our nation’s development was affected by its glorious past. 
Titles of the Enrichment Filmstrips on this series are: Paul Revere and the 
Minute Men, The Winter at Valley Forge, Our Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, The Louisana Purchase, The Lewis and Clark Expedition, and The Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush. Each of the filmstrips is a full-length production, averaging 
45 attractive frames of lively and accurate full-color drawing prepared especially 
for this program. Accompanying each is a Teacher’s Guide. The filmstrips cost 
$6.50 each, or only $35 for the entire set of six. 
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CIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PREPARES KIT ON SCHOOL IN- 
TEGRATION—A kit of pamphlets and resource materials on school integration 
has recently been issued by the Department of Education and Research of the 
CIO. The Kit, which contains materials from many different organizations, 
is intended for use by citizens, educators, and union members concerned about 
constructive community action on integration in line with the Supreme Court de- 
cision. Material in the Kit fall into four major categories. One type of ma- 
| terial gives background information on the history of segregated schools, the 
| court decisions leading up to the May 1954 decision, and general material on 

discrimination. Another section quotes the stands taken by various church and 
labor groups. The third caregory contains material suggesting ways in which 
communities can start planning for the change, including several publications 
particularly for teachers and educators. A final set of materials gives reports 
on what’s been done already in some cities and towns, and how integration has 
worked there. 
| The materials come from such organizations as the Southern Regional 
Council, the Baltimore School Board, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Public Affairs Pamphlets, the American Friends 
Service Committee, CIO, and other groups, The Kit, which contains about 
20 items, is available for $1. It may be ordered from the CIO Department of 
Education and Research, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
I" NEGLECT OF SCHOOL TEACHERS IS DEPLORED BY INDUSTRY 
1. j OFFICIAL—The importance of teachers as the keynote in education is often 





lost sight of in efforts to improve athletics, pass bond issues, and obtain school 
construction, an industry official declared recently. “Important as these things 
‘ are,” said A. Lachlan Reed, director of industry-education relations for Minne- 
( apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, “teachers really make or break education. 
oF They cost the most and contribute the most.” Reed told a meeting of the 
Northern Minnesota Education Association that, despite the teacher’s impor- 
a tance, she is not paid what she is worth, is overworked, and is not appreciated as 
she should be. The teacher must have confidence in her ability to make a good 
“product”—hetter-trained youth. She must also have the equipment to ac- 
complish this in the form of better training for herself. Finally, she must tell 
and sell her importance to the American people. “This sales job,” Reed said, 
“can be accomplished most effectively by stimulating the interest and support 
of pupils and parents and by closer co-operation with the more than 10,000 
a citizens’ groups in America that are interested in education.” 
| RELIEF MAPS IN THIRD DIMENSION—A big, new, relief map of 
Canada for offices, homes, and schools has been published by Aero Service 


2. ee 


o* 


Corporation in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, world-wide aerial mapping com- 

pany. It shows Canada in a realistic third dimension, as it might be seen from 

; 1 the air. Forty-nine by 45 inches in size, the map is printed in eight vivid, 

g naturalistic colors on heavy Vinylite. Then the plastic is vacuum formed to 

} show mountains, valleys, and drainage patterns in clear relief. Mt. Logan, for 
example, rises nearly an inch from the lowest point of the map. 

a The land-use colors are vivid—an icy blue for snow covered areas, lavender 

Tl for tundra, a tan earth color for cultivated lands. Grazing lands, forests and 

{ a) id other land-use information is shown for all Canada. These colors are protected 

oe by plastic coating of the map surface. Due to the coated surface, the map may 
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be marked with soap crayons or china marking pencils without damage. Mark- 
ings, fingerprints, and dust wipe off the coated surface easily. 
Scale of the Canada map is 1 inch equals 75 miles, or a ratio of 1:4,752,000. 


‘The map extends from the Chicago area to north of Cape Columbia, near the 


84th parallel, showing fully the Canadian Arctic which is becoming so important 
strategically and economically. The map’s vertical exaggeration (common to 
all relief models, to emphasize land forms) is 20 to 1. 

This new map weights only 2 pounds and costs $45. The relief map of Canada 
shows 3,000 place names, including 1,500 cities and towns. Nearly 1,000 lakes 
and streams are named, plus about 500 capes, points, islands, and peninsulas. 
Mountain ranges and peaks are listed, along with 300 “spot elevations” citing 
mountain heights and other terrain elevations in Canada. Highest point on the 
map is 19,850 feet. Mt. Logan in the Yukon Territory. For complete informa- 
tion and prices of other maps, write to Aero Service Corporation, 210 E. Court- 
land Street, Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania. 

AIDS FOR POSTER MAKERS—Mitten’s Display Letters, the firm that 
created and is manufacturing the changeable and re-usable 3-dimensional white 
tile-like letters that are being widely used for modern signs and displays, has 
invented a combined package and storage-cabinet which is now being supplied 
without extra charge to purchasers of pre-assembled assortments of Mitten’s 
letters, pre-packaged in complete sets, called Mitten’s Display-Sign-Master 
Kits. 

Available in four different sizes, these new free storage-cabinets are sturdily 
constructed of corrugated board. They contain re-inforced sliding panel-shelves 
on which Mitten’s letters are mounted so they can be easily selected, handled, 
and stocked safely for permanent future use. 

Each Display Sign Master Kit contains a different assortment of selected 
popular character-faces and scientifically pre-assembled quantities of sizes, 
ranging from %-inches to 41/,-inches—the construction of all identified by 
Mitten’s as Pinbak letters. Steel pins are moulded into these Pinbak letters so 
they can be thumb-pressed like thumbtacks into any soft background. As re- 
ported by Mitten’s Service Department, these Pinbak letters are widely used be- 
cause they are instantly changeable and, therefore, more practical for signs and 
displays that need to be quickly installed or frequently changed. 

Included in every Display Sign Master Kit are guide-rules and leatherette- 


‘covered display panels with easels in addition to the free storage-cabinets. The 


variety of the character-faces and the quantities of the assortments of the 
letters, numerals, illustros, and punctuations contained in the different Kits, 
are described in Mitten’s new Supplementary Catalog W-6. Other literature 
illustrates and describes many other Mitten’s character faces and sizes, rang- 
ing from %” to 9,” which are available in three different constructions. In 
addition to the Pinbak construction used in the Kits, the other character faces 
are available for glue-on to any hard surface, called Sanbak, and for free up- 
right standing in track mouldings, called Trakk. These letters can be purchased 
in any quantity, individually or in fonts. For complete information and prices 
write to: Mitten’s Display Letter, 2 West 46th Street, New York. 

THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY BOOKSHELVES—A brand new, 
money-saving and practical plans for schools, libraries, and organizations has 
been established by the New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 
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Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. It includes compact collections of 
100 distinguished, attractive, and inexpensive paperbound Signet Key and 
Mentor titles for library and school use, carefully chosen from the list of the 
New American Library, one of the World‘s leading paperbound publishers. 
These collections offer excellent reading material in distinguished fiction by 
Nobel, Pulitzer, and National Book Award winners, such as William Faulkner, 
James T. Farrell, Erskine Caldwell, Ralph Ellison, J. D. Salinger, Arthur 
Koestler, James Joyce, etc.; outstanding nonfiction by such scholars as George 
Gamow, Alfred North Whitehead, Sigmund Freud, James B. Conant, Margaret 
Mead, Albert Schweitzer, Edith Hamilton, R. H. Tawney, Aaron Copland, 
Rachel L. Carson, Arnold J. Toynbee, etc.; and classics by Homer, Dante, Plu- 
tarch, Machiavelli, Thoreau, Whitman, Maeterlinck, Lao Tzu, and others. 

The book assortments are packed in sturdy bookshelf containers. These 
compact bookshelves can be set up at check-out counters and other key spots, 
providing an attractive display unit. They can also be transported to bookmo- 
biles, hospitals, meetings, and to extension and adult education classes. These 
100 titles which can be circulated twelve times or more can be bought for the 
price of twelve hard-cover books. The bookshelves can be obtained at bargain 
prices: Fiction Bookshelf: 100 books and Bookshelf—$25 plus transportation; 
Nonfiction Bookshelf: 100 books and Bookshelf—$30 plus transportation; and 
High School Bookshelf: 100 books and Bookshelf—$25 plus transportation. 

THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE—The U. S. Office of Education is 
completing two studies on how students succeed or do not succeed in paying their 
way through college. The first study, “Costs Students Incur in Attending Col- 
lege,” is based on questionnaires from 16,000 students in 110 colleges and uni- 
versities. The second, “College Student Retension and Withdrawal,” is based 
on questionnaires from 13,500 students in 153 institutions. 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS—The Public School Publishing Com- 
pany of Bloomington, Illinois, have provided newly revised forms of the Ameri- 
can School Achievement Tests. Included in this major revision project are auto- 
matic scoring for all tests for grades one through nine, inclusive; a new stand- 
ardization of tests resulting from a check of the previous norms and revised 
against scores made by 3,546 students in addition to the original standardiza- 
tion based on the scores of 10,000 students; and the contents of the revised 
tests have been checked against current courses of study and modern textbooks. 
Among the numerous tests and other materials available from this company are 
English Minimum Essentials Test by J. C. Tressler; American School Achieve- 
ment Test in Reading for Senior High Schools and College Freshmen by W. E. 
Pratt and S. W. Lore; Detroit General Intelligence Examination for Grades 
7 to 12 by H. J. Baker and P. H. Voelker; teachers manuals, answer keys, record 
charts for the various tests; the Jensen I. Q. Dial for I. Q. computation; and 
pamphlets such as Reaching the Mentally Retarded (48 pp.) by J. W. Birch 
and G. D. Stevens, Challenging Gifted Children (52 pp.) by J. W. Birch and 
E. M. McWilliams, Retrieving the Retarded Reader (32 pp.) by J. W. Birch and 
Do I Know How To Apply for a Job by L. W. Hess. For complete information 
and prices write to the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ABILITY TESTS—The Co- 
Operative Test Division of the Educational Testing Service now has available the 
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School and College Ability Tests (SCAT). The tests in the SCAT series have 
been designed and developed for the principal purpose of helping teachers and 
counselors—and student themselves—to estimate the capacity of each individual 
student to undertake the academic work of the next higher level of schooling. 
The tests are measures of developed ability, indicative of the relative academic 
success the student is likely to achieve in his next step up the educational ladder. 


When the tests are used for their principal purpose, they can aid the teacher 
to do the following things: (a) identify those students who are especially 
talented academically and those who are handicapped; (b) “group” students 
of roughly similar levels of verbal and quantitative ability for certain instruc- 
tional purposes; (c) adapt or select instructional materials and processes to 
suit the learning levels and capacities of individual students; (d) estimate the 
general level of instructional content and the teaching procedures most ap- 
propriate to the capacity of the class as a whole—and to whatever “ability 
groups”’ there may be within the class; (e) guage the effort or motivation of the 
individual student by comparison of his capacity with his achievement; (f) help 
the individual students to know himself better—his comparative levels of de- 
veloped ability, his rate of progress, his present expectancy of future success in 
school; and (g) evaluate the comparative effectiveness of a unit or method of 
instruction, by affording a “control” that describes the learning abilities repre- 
sented in the class. 


Similarly, when the tests are used for their principal purpose, the counselor 
can apply the results in his work with students to: (a) help the student to under- 
stand his own strengths and weaknesses in comparison with students in certain 
norming groups; (b) guide the student toward choices of education goals and 
courses most appropriate for him; (c) estimate the levels of achievement to be 
expected of the student; and (d) compare the measured academic abilities of 
students in different class, grade, and school groups. 


Each test booklet in the SCAT series contains four relatively short subtests 
or parts. Two of these subtests, Parts I and III, are measures of developed 
ability in skills that are closely related to student success in the verbal kinds 
of school learning; the total number of right answers on these two parts of the 
test is converted into a verbal score. The two other subtests, Parts II and IV, 
are measures of ability in certain quantitative skills of number manipulation 
and problem solving, together yielding a quantitative score. The kinds of ma- 
terial in the four parts of the test are as follows: Part ]—30 sentence-completion 
tasks; Part J]—25 numerical computation tasks; Part J/]—30 vocabulary 
tasks; and Part 1V—25 numerical problem-solving tasks. Thus, the test yields 
a verbal score based on 60 tasks or questions and a quantitative score based on 
50 tasks. 

Available with the SCAT is a 58-page Examiner’s Manual; a Class Record 
Score Distribution form; a hand-scoring form and key, and IBM machine scoring 
form and key; a test score profile sheet; and a Plotting Key for marking percen- 
tile rank equivalents of verbal, quantitative, and total scores on the individual 
test score profile. For complete information write to the Co-Operative Test Divi- 
sion of the Educational Service at either one of the following addresses: 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey; or 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 















T We will publish, promote 
0 and distribute your book. 
We are among the largest 
leading publishers in the 


New U. S. Our plan insures 


prompt publication. Manu- 
Authors script reports submitted in 
one week. No obligation. 

Send for Brochure BL 
PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street © New York 








Che National 
Honor Society 


A ey Student Council project to 
establish a chaprer. For information 
write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Does Your Library havea 
Speech Department? 


THOUGHTS 


Today’s =x»: 


AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 
Recommended in 
Magazines for School Librories 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 


issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two yeors $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Semple copy on request 
VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 

















GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association. 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy's or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 


Detailed information witi be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible co membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and age eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1955-56 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of. . . 


rane. | ok 


Street City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council................. 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1955 Student-Council 
Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger... . a Tee 
M (medium)—300 to 999........... fo aha oe a 
re IN ns oxi chek wees peunhecs 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1956. 
en Ec scucesenccasstcwactecaceseen 


Amount of membership fee enclosed......... 
ch sccnat dite budens sane Principal... .. 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Twentieth Annual National Convention of members of the National 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Devilbies High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 17-21, 1956. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank N. Philpot, Director, 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—Bryant Foster, Principal, Van 
Buren High School, Eufaula, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ray J. Davis, Principal, High School, 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawurice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Stanley Lorenzen, Principal, Staples High 
School, Westport, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Howard Row, Asst: State Supt. of Secondary- 
Schools, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgla High-School Principals Association—Kenneth J. Moore, Principal, Robert E. Lee 
High School, Box 852, Thomaston, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Raymond N. Torii, Principal, Pahoa 
High and Elementary School, Box 3, Pahoa, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry C. Mills, Principal, Nampa High 
School, Nampa, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Pau/ J. Houghton, Principal, Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 608 South Main Street, Anna, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Bastrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gi/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry T. Mitchell, Principal, Holmes 
High School, 25th and Madison, Covington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Principal, 
High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—John P. Hammond, Principal, Locker- 
man Senior-Junior High School, Denton, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principalg—G. R. Imbody, Principal, High 
School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 

a pi Association of Secondary-School Principals—C. C. Pyle, Principal, High School, 

ulfport, Mississippi. 
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Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlowton, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Arthur G. Martin, Principal, High 
School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

New York Strate Association of Secondary-School Principals—jobn H. Fuller, Principal, 
Washington Irving High School, Tarryrown, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man. c/o P.S. 59, Rm. 408, 228 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx 55, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Joe/ A. Davy, Principal, City High School, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 

hool, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, 7th and Robinson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Rufus A. Brackley, Principal, High 
School, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—William H. Hale, Jr., 
Principal, Gaffney High School, Gaffney, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored) —W. E. Jones, Principal, E. J. Campbell High School, 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wilburn N. Ball, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capital, Sale Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelcon, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Wite)—R. V. Braham, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of nee eee Principals—Hareld L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Sch , Kohler, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


























rea Tuuvttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 

If your school does not have a chapter 


feud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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For High School Production 


AN OUTSTANDING NEW PLAY 
about MARY TODD and 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


IRVING STONE’S 


LOVE IS 
ETERNAL 


A 3 act play. 13m, 12w. (Some parts are short and may 
be doubled, if desired.) 








This play integrates the work in literature, dramatics and 
American history in a way that your whole community—as we 

as the students—will find enthralling. The play is based upon 
Irving Stone’s outstanding novel, “Love Is Eternal,” which was 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. The large cast may be 
shortened by doubling, or extras can be introduced so that more 
than the usual number of students can find that moment of 
approval and recognition which is so desirable. It can be simply 
staged; or, the whole community can contribute to set and 
costume so that in the end all will have a sense of having partici- 
pated in a play that goes deeply into history, character, and 
biography. This is an outstandingly fine drama. Though published 
only in October, productions are being booked now throughout 
the country—East, West, North, and South. 





Playbooks, 85¢ Royalty, $25.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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